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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 



Oh December S, 1983 at the National Forum on Excellence 
in Education, I set forth my vieSf of tee reforms needed 
to promote excellence in our nation's educational system* 
I emphasized that American schools don't need vast new 
sums of money as much as they need a few fundamental 
reforms* First, ire new! to restore good, old fashioned 
discipline. In too many schools across the land, teachers 
can't teach because they lack the authority to p*e 
students take tests, hand in homework, or even stay 
quiet in class* in some schools, teachers suffer verbal 
and physical abuse* I can't say it too forcefully: This 
must stop* 



My Administration has unveiled a six-part program to 
improve the educational system* The first two priorities 
in our jan^jrwa are to restore discipline and to end drug 
and alcohol abuse in the schools* 

this book contains a number of programs that make sense, 
cost little or nothing to put in place, and will help carry 
out our priorities. I recommend it to school leaders as a 
vital aid in their efforts to create better arid safer 
schools* 
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Introduction 



The fortunes of Aimerican schools and American 
society arc inseparable. When schools succeed, 
society succeeds, when schools fail, society fails. 
Just as school is a mkrrocosmic reflection of the 
larger society, zhc problems confronting public 
schoob are the same problems confronting the 
whole of society. 

Violence, delinquency, vandalism, disruption, 
failure, and fair in the schools minor society and 
cause significant local, state, and national concern. 
The delinquent on the street corner frequently 
began by making trouble in the schoolyards. 

Schools Can Make a Difference 

William glasses author of Scbools Wt&oui Failure, 
recognizrd that schools can play |_a t key role to 
solving society's problems: tb do so, bowevet; 
schools mmt be organized to respond to the needs 
of all students: "Unless we can provide scbools 
whetc children, through a reasonable use of their 
capabilities, can succeed, we will do little to solve 
the major problems of our country" 

The Aiacncan public als^ believes that schools 
can act as its agent in combatting d e lin q u en cy. Sirrce 
1969, every Gallup Poll except one ha* cited lack of 
discipline int&tc schools as the chief public concern 
for education, the public has consistently looked to 
the school to set as a primary intervener again** 
crime, vtolcnce, and delinquency. 

Research has documented the tremendous 
influence of schools upon young people's 
development 

the quaiityja^ scopeof a stem's 
interactions in the school environment are 
inextricably linked with the studem l social 
competence— how he or she relates to fellow 
students and family members and cvcnftially to 
employers. School-related factor! ate stteng 
predictors of delinquent behavior. 

Because of its unique influence on.£*ery cjtiifch 
In the nation, the school is the only fe#nal social 
institution capable of addressing ttWS range of 
behaviors and conditions likely t& result in juvenile 
delinquency. 



A Hmdy Issue 

Nearly a dozen major reports recently have called 
for renewed commitment to quality education in 
America. Although these studio vary greatly to 
scope, perspective, and rrcomxseiKlatioos, virtually 
all of them document the primacy of improving the 
environment in our schools as fundamental to 
improving teaming opportunities. 

How This Handbook Cam #elp 
This handbook introduces the theme of delinquency 
prevention through strategies aimed at overall 
school improvement, including enhanced climate, 
curriculum, and instruction. It recognizes that 
improving the environment in our schools u as 
crucial as improving curricula, textbooks, and 
teaching standards. It recognizes existing tools for 
responding to disruptive students, but it stresses 
sound disciplinary policies and practices that 
improve school climate by involving disruptive 
students to constructive activities cither than by 
further al ien a ti ng them. 

Who Will Use This Handbook 

This is a handbook for putting ideas in practice. 
Produced for both policy makers and practitioners, 
the handbook is equally useful to board members 
and school ttaff . The handbook is a collaborative 
effort between NS8A ac<1 the Educational Leaden 
Consortium (ELC), ii&teft represents the major 
constituencies in education today. Thanks to the 
^ua£$e imitation of the vag&w* menfom of (he 
^temf Corwnittce, representing ihe ELC, the 
gaide ipeaks ^> super UUfcrnientt, principal 
tcactom, pa?snt$ f and community members , ror the 
policy maker; tibe handbook addresses the Unk* 
between effective schooling and delinquency 
prevention, For the practtener, th e ha ndbook 
include* raofr than ^ 5 proven strategies and a 
comprehemive resource ami reference guide. As 
• you explore its contcnu (It is not designed to be 
rx^l sualght through) you ate sure to And ideas 
worth trying in yon? school district. 
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How is tile Handbook Organized? 

The handbook contains three part*, structured Id 
facilitate use by the diverse audience it addresses: 

Part 1 presents practical information ami an 
act ion plan for implementing school improvement 
and delinquency prevention measures. Chapters I 
and 2 focus on how delinquency affects our 
educational system, ami on establishing a rationale 
=m *cbool-h£»ed deUnquency prevention policies 
and practices. These chapters will be especially 
Useful to board members and otter policy makers in 
setting the context for sound education practice. 
The handbook sets forth an orderly process by 
which school leaders who desire to improve school 
quality and safety on bring about meaningful 
changes in the school environment. 

Chapters J through 5 present a six-step process 
to support local boards in selecting non-punitive 
approaches to discipline and to delinquency 
prevention, particularly early prevention programs. 

The process provides for: 

• Choosing a iocus for change; 

• Assessing a school's weaknesses and 
strengths; 

• Setting goals and objectives; 
'• Developing an aaion plan; 

• Implementing chosen strategies; and 

• Gauging prepress toward improvement. 
Part ft provides a compendium of more than 

45 successful, in school improvement and 
delinquency pirvemibti program models that are 
currently b^irig implemented in public schools 
throughout tb§ country Praaioners will find here a 
how-tb manual that captures the ha&-ahd-bblts of 
promising strategics: Part II also provides an 
introduction to a vast network of innovators, 
experts, and resources that may be only a phone 
call away, these strategies demonstrate that 
significant progress is possible and probable when 
program* ale planned and implemented carefully 
and given enough time to succeed. 

gmiffl is an extended resource and reference 
pjirfe xo assist school board members, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers In 
planning and evaluating prevention programs. 

What This Handbook Is . • • And Is Not 

This handbook addresses primary prevention, which 
consists of activity* directed ^vwd changing the 
attitudes and behavior of young people to keep 
them from cmeffng the jtivrnilc justice system. T8ic 
handbook can help school leaders d esign and carry 
tint school-based activities that fceep young people 
from getting into trouble with the law 

Primary prevention is proactive, net reactive. It 
implies eliminating the cause* of trouble* not simply 
attempting to reform troublemakers. Primary 

iv 



prevention, which seeks to preclude die initial 
occurrence of troublesome behavior; serves all 
students, including learning-disabled arid remedial 
students and other students with special needs. By 
broadening the array of opportunities for swetts 
available to all students, primary prevention 
strengthens the rfforts of schools to develop law 
abiding, self-sufficient citizens. 

The handbook is not oriented toward 
incarceration or diversion programs, suspension, 
expulsion, or alternative education programs, all of 
which are intended to deal with students already in 
trouble. It recognizes them as available options for 
dealing with troublesome students. 

Why This Handbook is Needed 
Primary prevention strategies for addressing 
academic problems have been par* of American 
education for a number of years. However, school 
programs designed to change the school situation 
rather than the individual student are a relatively 
new development. These program* have arisen, in 
part, from the realization that schools can use 
costing resources to develop positive approaches m 
heading off delinquent behavior 

in the current climate of reassessing the nation's 
commitment to improving schools, tending remains 
a central question; Ordinary schools can implement 
prevention programs and maintain them over time. 
Some schools have funded prevention by shifting 
funds previously used few- reactive or remedial 
programs. Experience has taught school leaders that 
investing in the start Hip arid evaluation of 
prevention programs brings a greater return oil 
investment— especially in reduced costs associated 
with repeated vandalism and crime, 

A few Final Words 

In producing this handbook, with the assistance and 
cooperation of the United States Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, NSBA 
recognizes that serious problems confront the 
nation's schools. remain steadfast, however, in 
bur belief that when these general concerns^ 
addressed at the local level, school leaders witt 
capture the Inherent idealism and energy of school 
populations and put them to work on improving 
behavior and academic performance— an exciting 
prospect. 



Wry truly yours, 




Thomas A. Shannon 

Exetuitaf Director 

National School Boards Association 

Washington, OX. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
SCHOOL-BASED 
PREVENTION 




CHAPTER 1 
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Four years ago, George Washington High School 
in the yitois ^nei^borhbod of tos jtagd^ vwts rife 
with gangs and drugs and had one of the lowest 
academic standings in the county. Then came a new 
principal who demanded discipline. The absentee 
rate dropped from 32 percent to 6 percent,, and last 
year 80 percent of the graduating seniors went to 
college. 

This handbook islnterided as a guide for 
accomplishing such transformations, for creating 
better schools. Better than what? Better than any 
school in which violence and delinquency disrupt 
learning. A better school is a safer school, a school 
in which student and teacher feci safe about doing 
their jobs. A better school is one that is dedicated to 
working with all segments of its community, one 
that is committed to educating aH its students, one 
that has responded to local needs and priorities. A 
better school is one whose goal is to graduate 
self-confident, self-sufficient young people who are 
prepared to work, to vote, and to become parents. 

More than any other setting, the school 
influences how students, especially high school 
students, conform to society. When delinquent 
behavior disrupts schools, it handicaps not only 
students who habitually fail and become alienated, 
but other students as weil— even model students. 
Researchers have found that a school's internal life 
influences how all students behave and learn, and 
often does so more pbweffully than the home or 
community (Ruttcr, ct al., 1979). 

Creating a safe arid orderly environment is 
prerequisite to any meaningful school improvement, 
it is unlikely thai a student immersed in a school 
environment of delinquency will form a more 
$3caable view of society at large. Many of the 1983 
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reports on educational reform— while agreeing on 
the heed For auricular changes to develop "higher 
order thinking skills** and for increased expectations 
arid standards for ^duatioS— insist Sat little 
reform can occur unless schools become safer. 

This chapter focuses on the broad policy issues 
of upgrading behavioral standards and enhancing 
the learning environment- The chapter's premise is 
that safety is the primary element in improving the 
school climate. Fearful students arid teachers do riot 
work weU together and do^ridrachieve their mutual 
goals. In addressing these policy issues, L thc chapter 
considers the nature and extent of juvenile crime, 
discusses its effects on the nation's schools, and 
provides an overview of school improvement for 
comrnunity members, policymakers, arid 
practitioners who want to create safer schools. The 
chapter dispels ;jnyths, eorifrdrits hard Sets, arid 
examines the implications of legal mandates, 
particularly court decisions defining such matters as 
student rights, disciplinary procedures, and the 
special heeds of learning-disabled students. 

School quality arid discipline are politically 
volatile, but rib more so than a number of other 
education issues. With sensitive, balanced 
implementation, solutions need not create 
controversy. 

What kind of sensitivity and balance? The kind 
that comes with the knowledge and understanding 
this handbook can provide. Sensitivity and balance 
means recognizing, for example, that equating 
disciplinary issues solely with the incidence of 
crime arid violence will do little to solve the 
problem, it may actually foster policies that further 
alienate students. Such alienation is more than the 
school system's problem, because a student 
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"Our speaker's topic is [A Multivariate Analysis of 
Factors Engendering Negative Student Effect Oft 
Variegated Teaching-Learning Environment', or, 
'Why Kids Hate School." 

alienated from school is alienated from society^ This 
is one reason— a very dramatic reason— that law 
enforcement officials are interested in the schools. 
They are interested as much in the prevention of 
problems as in the enforcement of the law. 

A sensitive and balanced approach is one thing, 
statistical evidence isjtnbthen Statistics cannot be 
ignored, although they ^require continuous 
monitoring. A case in point: when the National 
Institute of Education, a part of the U.S. Department 
of Education, completed its 1978 Violent 
Schools— Safe Schools Study, it found crime and 
violence most serious in elementary and junior high 
schools; whereas many experts today believe that 
serious disruption has shifted into junior and senior 
high schools. Such trends are always significant and 
require interpretation by the community and its 
policymakers. 

Learning what works means knowing what 

does hot work. But knowledge alone is not enough, 
because even the best solutions heed the right kind 
of environment. Many educators have come to 
believe that more ratrictive and punitive 
disciplinary measures tave tended to deny 
education to the very students who need it 
most— the antisocial students in need of sodding. 
Does this suggest abandoning all restrictive and 
punitive measures to prevent delinquency? It does 
hot. The evidence shows that such 
approaches— when carried out within the context 
of fundamental efforts to involve students in their 
own education— treat the disease and hot merely its 
symptoms. This is balance and saisitivity. 

In January 1984, New York hi^ sdiob[ senior 
Josiane Gregoire told the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education, 
'•Discipline worts in my school because we have 
dedicated teachers and varied, interesting classes.'* 
Iii other words, discipline in the right environment. 



'Through our student government : and consultative 
council votes," Gregoire told the lawmakers, "we 
feel that we are part of thewhole process and are 
hot just being dictated to. We believe in the rules of 
bur school and in the way they are fairly arid 
consistently applied, and in our right to tell bur side 
of the story if things should go wror^g." 

this student spoke not only of justice, bttfjdso 
of a commitment to fairness*, the right environment 
ensures fairness and combats arbitrariness. "It's one 
thing to restore good old-fashioned discipline in the 
classrooms; however, lessening student rights will 
not accomplish this " the ybuhgNew Yorker 
warned^ Res«irchere tend to agree. The eni of the 
little red schoolhouse and what most people mean 
by old-fashioned discipline is gone. Many of today's 
schoolhouses serve immense, diverse populations. 
But that certainly does not mean an end to 
discipline. Nostalgia fy? a relatively Uncomplicated 
past is fine; but it Is important to remember that 
just as the problems today jwe grctter; so arc the 
resources and solutions . 

Perhaps the simplest and most poignant 
old-fashioned ingredient of effective delinquency 
prevention is care. Josiane Gregoire offers eloquent 
testimony: 

"As a high school student and youth advocate 
who trains young people on their rights and 
responsibilities, I Find that, while most high school 
students know their rapbnsibilitles, most do hot 
know their most basic and fundamental frights ^as 
students. So, it is not as if young people are saying, 
'Gee, now that we have all these wonderful rights, 
let's see what we can get away with^ 

"Children who face possible school suspension 
because of drugs, weapons, theft, or assault, or 
children who have to deal with failure or economic 




• . . school policies that inappropriately label . . 
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4 *tbere is no incentive to team if kids can get 

a diploma by Serving time, like prisoners 
sitting in a classroom for a certain number 
of bourse 

Theodore Sizcr 

Horace s Compromise^ The Dilemma of 
the American High School 



problems arid therefore consider dropping out, have 
serious, serious problems. They are hot doing it just 
to test their rights or io defy authority. They need 
to know more than anything that people care about 
them, that people will take she time to analyze their 
situation and try to help thena, not reject them" 

How, then, to analyze, to help, arid riot to 
reject the troubled student who disrupts the 
learning climate of others? This chapter calls for 
specific action and encourages study arid 
discussion by: 

• Identifying important public attitudes about 
schooling; 

• Defining the policy issues raised by these 
perceptions; arid 

• Focusing attention on the areas that research 
suggests positive policy and practice can 
influence and improve. 

The chapter considers crime's monetary and 
soefcd effects on education and discusses 
community- and school-based strategies: Primary 
prevention is the goal, since research and testing 
have proved Benjamin Franklin's famous adage, "An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 
Society must pay the bills sooner or later, arid as 
law enforcement experts readily explain, sooner is 
much cheaper than later. 

Delinquency Prevention 
and Public Perception 

Commissions, panels, task forces, contractors, and 
grantees have studied education to a fare-thcc-weU 
and have concluded that a stable school 
environment is crucial to any of the improvements 
they have urged. And despite researchers* focus on 
academic standards and improvements, 'The Gallup 
Poll on the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools* 4 identifies discipline as the number one 
public concern in all but one year since 1969. Few 
doubt that thus reflects the public's attitude toward 
crime in society. The schools are a highly visible 
and expensive symbol of society. The media have 
decried the high cost of crime and violence in the 
schools, and any citizen passing a school campus 
scarred by broken windows and graffiti knows that 



society is grappling with a major problem. It is 
temotrng to address crime first and worry about 
improving education later. But the best approach is 
to do something about delinquency together with 
improving curricula and being sensitive to students' 
rights, responsibilities, and problems. 

Even public pressure for improving students* 
cognitive skills and technological sophistication has 
not overshadowed the desire for safe and orderly 
schools. The public seems amply aware that the 
domestic and international marketplaces demand 
better educated students than American schools are 
generally turning out. But the public seems equally 
aware that fearful, disruptive, and chaotic schools 
are not apt to mm out competitive sxv&am, The 
mind needs nurturing, as surely as the good seed 
needs good soil. 

The consensus is growing that lmpi?weraeitt tit 
the schools depends on safety, and that safety 
depends on improving the program and its 
environment. Such agreement about a national issue 
is unusual and should cheer communities and 
school boards, even though their task is complex. 
Another reason for cheer is that the great body of 
research suggests a palatable compromise of views.- 
those who urge discipline and those whose 
concerns center on fights and improvements have a 
common meeting ground, for one group apparently 
cannot achieve its ends without achieving the 
other's as well. 

Since research oh reducing crime in schools 
confirms that order is a basic need if schools are to 
function at _afi; achieving order is not a shortsighted 
priority. It encompasses many other priorities, L 
including community action; "It might be easier to 
change people through their participation in 
working on problems of importance to them than 
through efforts to bring about personal change" 
(Grant arid Capdl, 1983). 



"High schools mast respect adolescents more 
and patronize them less. Tbe best respect is 
high expectations far them, and a level qf 
acamntabUity more adult in its detmand than 

c hi ld like . We should expect tbem to Harm 
more while being taught less. Their personal 
engagement with their men learning is 
crucial; adults cannot "give them an 
education*** 

Theodore Star 

Horact*s Compromise: the Dilemma of 
toe American Higb School 
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Public Schooling for a 
Complex Society 

The one-room schoolhouse had far less 
responsibility than most people rcmOTfccrbr 
imagine. Religious institutions and the attended 
family shared the school's tasks ami functions. In 
that era, families were trigger and less mobile, 
society was often more homogeneous, and religious 
teaching tended to be more influential. The school 
played a key ifcle in society, but not such a lonely 
role, and their was hot as much pressure on the 
school to prodwe responsible Jthd effective citizens 
as there is today Often thosewho are nostalgic for 
this institution itorget char family ami rellgicm played 
larger formative roles than they now do. 



The system waa opened up to vastly greater 

numbers of tmdents, with PMttygnmer 
variance in educational proficiency, the test 
scores constancy declined, and we used thai 
decline— not as an indicator of the success of 
the social experiment, as we might have, but 
as an indicator of the failure oftbe system." 

William Fierce, Executive Director 

Council of Chief State School Officers (1984) 



With the in dus tr ializ ation of the nation and the 
ensuing population boom, the schoolhouse became 
campus, highrise, feeder; day care provider, and 
magnet for adult activities. Society was becoming 
more ojmple*. Getting along in it required morc^ 
education. As this was happening, public concern 
about the quality of education was growing— long 
before such slogans as "back to basics." 

Educational historian Lawrence Crcmin has 
noted a public yearning for Sc sy^bUc c^nfort of 
the little ted schoolhouse and has tried to put it In 
perspective by explaining that it was extraordinarily 
influential bri its heyday because it was consistently 
reinforced by other educative institutions in society. 
The teaching aid the support of values were not 
confined to schools, as they often are today. Yet t 




"7 never let schooling interfere mrttb my 
education." 

MarkTWain 



paradoxically, the school—whether the small 
country building, the great campus, or the urban 
highrlse— remains the principal lever for the 
creation and development of a good society. 
Another way to view this is that, for more than 100 
years, the public eye has focused steadily on the 
schools as the primary institution that prepares 
young people to become useful citizens; and yet this 
same public eye only briefly and occasionally scam 
she amy of new issues am! factors that impinge 
on the schools in ways unheal of, indeed 
unin>agincd, 100 years ago. 

Parents and community leaders today, perforce 
sometimes and unimaginat ively in other instances, 

urge the public schools to assume enormous 

responsibility few educating and socializing young 
people. And the demands almost invariably predate 
concern for the cost, a dilemma that plagues school 
boards and administrators. But after perhaps two 
decades of unremitting pressure oh the schools to 
perform what many would describe as miracles, 
public expectations seem to be changing subtly 
Major study organizations, such as the Education 
Commission of the States, the National Commission 
on Excellence In Education, and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
among others, have documented that schools will 
not meet public expectations without broader arid 
org anized partnerships involving the public and the 
business community. 

Such partnerships suggest themselves because 
of the wide agreement that the improvement of 
standards, teacher pay and qualifications, textbook 
development, arid the creation of safe learning 
environments is necessary to restore America 
schools to their former level of public respect. 
Education leade rs, particularly school board 
members, have largely succeeded in making the 
electorate aware of the costs of such initiatives. 
Local, state, and federal monies do not fully cover 
the expenses, and it seems inevitable that reforms 
must draw resources from the community. Parents, 
students, and other citizens jour join in this work. 
Disciplines, expertises, and technologies developed 
in arenas other than education must play a role in 
making schools safer and better Business leaders, 
with their experience at making ideas work, must 
become involved jn educational reform. After alt 
they have a vested interest in reform, becau se it i s 
from the schools that they must daw their work 

forces. Co mpute rs can {day a powerful role in 

connecting schools with the worid of work. This is 
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"If seems that we may have lost tight of the 
fiit thai school it far kids. Schools do not 
Hst to meet the needs of administrators, nor 
teachers, nor parents. If, through our need 
for control and power, we fait to meet the 
needs of students, then there is no longer a 
need for schools, at least as we know them 
today" 

BUI Maynard, former Principal 
Cleveland H'.gh School 
Seattle, Washington 



an especially promising development, because 
computers can be understand and operate. 
Moreom; they remiM *tt?^cnts of iSS science 
fiction that absorbs them in fL' , television, and 
even music. 

Tbrning the fide of 
Mediocrity 

A "rising tide of mediocrity" threatens to engulf 
our schools, warned A Nation al Risk (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1995). Nor 
is that tile only recent report to sound the alarm. 

Bui sighs of stemming and even reversing the 
tide of mediocrity have appeared in the last decide, 
the Forti Foundation s (1984) two-year investigation 
of 300 high schools in 57 cities, for example, finds 
improvements in learning climates, restored 
discipline, and upward movement in academic 
achievement. The study affirms the view of many 
educators that public perarptioiis sometimes lag 
significantly behind hew realities. 




The rising tide of school reports 
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If polls are benchmarks, there Is ample 
evidence that such perception gaps, as they might 
be calJed, are closing in the wake of renewed 
professional commitment to improving the schools: 
The public remains steadfast, however, in its 
insistence that making schools better goes hand in 
hand with making them safer. 

Widespread support for making schools safer 
reflects the fact that the deterioration of quality and 
safety is no longer confined to major urban centers. 
Today, delinquency knows 30 geographic or 
demographic bounds. 

Effective Schooling 

An "effective schools movement" has supplanted 
the skepticism that began in 1966 with the 
publication of Equality of Educational 
Opportunity (Coleman) and continued in research 
by Christopher Jcncks (1972) and Michael Katz 
(1975). jMcfcs^ahd^att^jh rte jtseiKe of 
documentation from other researchers, concluded 
that environmental influences outside the schools 
have greater effect on academic achievement than 
do the schools. 




in the 1980s, proponents of the effective 
schools movement have declared that all students 
are educable, no matter how discouraging their 
home and community environments. This more 
optimistic view means recognizing an intricate 
relationship between academic performance, 
behavior; and social, political, and cultural 
influences on a student's life. Bui recognition is just 
the beginning. The larger ask is to determine what 
the schools should teach, and whai they should 
expect of students* Each community's special 
circumstances shape the answers, but common 
elements are surfacing. 

The Educational Equality Project of the College 
Board, a 10-year effort begun in 1980, has built a 
consensus among secondary school and college 
educators for a core curriculum to redefine and 
strengthen academic preparation for college. And 
many staffs now require high school graduates to 
pass life skills competency tests, as well as academic 
achievement teas. 

IS f 



Tests themselves have fallen under scrutiny as 
the rffwtivr schools movement gathers steam; The 
Advisory Parici on the Scholastic Aptisude Tfcst Score 
Decline, for example, has prompted a change In 
how standardized tests are used to assess quality. 
The panel has popularized the view that causes Tor 
test score dectinesare ratremeiy complex ahdjhat 
school boards, administrators, and the public may 
be misusing tesrs as sole indicators of educational 
progress. This rethinking of a traditional approach 
reflects the spirit of a reform movement eager for 
new ways to look at familiar problems. 

James Coleman is among those who have 
considered and reconsidered thr causes Tor alarm in 
the 1960s, and in High School Ac&levemehi 
(Coleman, et si., 1982) he wrjres: "When study^df 
the effects of school characteristics on achievement 
began on a broad scale in the 1960s, those , . . most 
studied were the traditional ones: per pupil 
expenditures, laboratory' facilities, libraries, recency 
of textbooks, and breadth of course offerings. These 
characteristics showed little or no consistent 
relation to achievement. . . . Characteristics of 
schools that are currently found to be related to 
achievement :_; :_ . can be broadly divided into two 
area*: academic demands and discipline;** 

Academic demands and discipline. Better 
schools are safer schools. Effective schools need not 
sacrifice academic standards to the prevention of 
delinquency. Indeed, although research on what 
makes schools effective is neither definitive nor 



" • the proposed eurricular changes 
(toward greater specif ication of the subject 
requirements for high school graduation), (j 

not accompanied by substantial 
improvements in pfdagogy, could increase 
the high school dropout rate, already too 

high. The quality of an educational 
Institution muslhe judged on tts holding 
power, not Just on assessment* of its 
graduates" 

John (loodlad _ 

A Place Called Schrnl Prospects for the Future 



conclusive, it does warrant hope that, by improving 
the learning environment, schools can offset 
negative outside influences and promote higher 
academic performances. 

Early effective schools assessments, such as the 
Ford Foundation *s study, show that before schools 
improved academically; they made sustained efforts 
to improve students* behavior, including their 
attendance, promptness, courtesy, overall conduct, 
dress, arid grooming. 

A consensus on priorities is fundamental to 
progress in education. The evidence is that schools 
will live up to public expectations when there are: 

• School officials committed to enlisting the 
help and participation of all segments of the 
community; 




"Threntyfour percent of the students interviewed were favorable to 
the new educational program, 22 perce nt were neutral. 
18 percent were uegaHpe T and 36 percent dozed off during 
questioning." 
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• Communities cooperating with schools to 
curb vandalism, truancy, and poor 
performance by creating equal opportunities 
and a participatory spirit that helps bond 
students to their schools; 

• Teachers receiving both direct administrative 
and community support and informal help in 
corridors, cafeterias, recreational areas, and 
outside the schools; 

• Administrators with policy support and the 
freedom to manage schools effectively; and 

• Students who are encouraged to feel part of a 
growing community enterprise, to master 
basic skills, and to apply their school 
experiences to their entire Uycs* 

"Schools are in pretty good shape. . ._, WbrJ's 
changed are people 's expectations. Every 10 
or 15 years, Americans say everything is 
awful, then turn around and set higher 
aspirations" 

Harold Hodgkinaor. 

Senior Fclftow at ifeL and former director of 
ME 



Expectations and Policy 

The tasks confronting school board members and 
practitioners are many and tough; setting academic 
standards, keeping schools tranquil, deciding which 
expectations are reasonable, making instructional 
time, sluing and maintaining teaching standards, 
testing, and paying for everything. A Blueprint for 
Educational Excellence (National School Boards 
Association, 1984) details the findings of major 
studio and their implications for policymakers who 
must meet the challenges such tasks, entail. 

This handbook exaimnes these issues in the 
context of creating a safe and orderly school 
environment. Policymakers who hope to secure 
such an environment cannot merely rdy on external 
controls— such as more visible police, more guards, 
or better alarm systems^— or traditional 
approaches — such as punishment, removing 
troublemakers, and similar measures— which often 
harden delinquent behavior patterns, alienate 
troubled youths from the schools, and foster 
distrust. The delinquent rarely knows it, but the 
school is his or her ticket out of the problems that 
encourage delinquency The job of the schools is to 
communicate this elusive fact. 

One of the most common findings of research 
on effective schools and delinquency prevention is 
that school boards foster better and safer school 



climate* when policies stress increased 
communication; well-defined, uniformly and Fairly 
applied sttndards of behavior; and student, school, 
staff, and community involvement. 

"Schools with positive climates are constantly 

changing as people reshape thesn in accordance 
with human needs. In such schools school 
improvement is everybody's business," concludes 
researcher Eugene Howard. He observes that 
schools with positive climates are cohesive. "People 
know what their school stands for . . . procedure*, 
rules, regulations, and policies serve the people in 
the schools;" But who are the people in the 
schools? All too often, the troubled students see the 
answer as onrty the teacher* and administrators, the 
answer must be everybody in every school, 
including the student. School board policies 
designed to improve learning climates should stress: 

• Clear goals for academic achievement; 

• \ifcU-defincd, behavioral standards applied 
uniformly and fairly; 

• High expectations that are dearly and 
confidently communicated to students, 
parents, staff, and community; 

• School environments that encourage student 
participation ^acidjjffer the most hospitable 
situations for learning and achieving. 
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DISCIPLINE POLICY 
The ultimate goal of any discipline policy or 
procedure should be far students to achficve 
self-responsibility and self-discipline. . . . 
Sometimes school boards find it easier to 
change policy and procedures to- function is 
control mechanisms, father San as guidelines, 
when severe discipline problems exist. A good 
check in these instances is to remember that 
effective schools have an orderly climate that 
allows students to pursue tlaeir educational 
goats without interference from other students; 
effective schools do hot have an oppressive 
climate that keeps students from exercising 
self-discipline." 



NSBA's irpddtiM S&oot Board Policies 
September 1983 



Researchers Stewart C. Purfccy and Marshall S. 
Smith (1983) admit S is uikricir wSy one school 
develops high expectations and goals, while another 
does tics. Pur key and Smith arc certain, however; 
that jpR>licymakers should evolve a framework for 
"understanding the problem and . . . how to move 
toward a solution." Many other educators share this 
belief in careful analysis and planning to upgrade 
school environments. To accomplish the task, 
policymakers must understand juvenile deiiri^ency, 
2nd that means knowing the facts and dispelling the 
myths. 



Juvenile Crime 



Here is how national crime reports define the 

• Half of afl arrests for U€R Index Crimes are 
youths ussier age 20, and four-fifths are 
males. 



• Youths tinder age 18 sane mart likely than 
older persons to 1* arrested for property 
crimes; 

• Juveniles commit approximately 30 percent 
of violent crimes. 

• Juvenile females represent 6 i percent of aH 
arrests for serious crimes and art most often 
involved in larceny. 

(Department of justice, 1983). 

Those are facts. Myths abound. One of the 
most perstaeru is that nearly all juvenile offenses 
occur in big cities. The bet Is that juveniles from all 
social classes and in aH geographic areas commit 
crimes. According to NIFs 1978 Safe Schools Study; 
self reporting data establish that as many as 90 

percent of youths under the age of 18 commit 

crimes for which they could be arrested. Although 
the study cautions that there are no absolutes, it 
flhd* some problems common to a group of an area. 
More females than males juh away, for example, and 
more males commit violent crimes. Ariti-scbbbi 
offenses tend to occur more often in the 
northeastern and western states than in the central 
and southern states. 

Heie are the facts about some common mytfhs 
that confound policymaking: 

• Myth: Delinquency mtes are Mgber among 
blacks. 

fact: According to self-reporting data, black 
and white students have similar dBifKjucncy 
rates. 

• Mytb: Large numbers of jutxniles commit 
serious and violent crimes. 

facts the relative proportion 5f sttlois 
juvenile offenders Is small; th r violent few 
axe likely to commit multiple crimes. 
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• Mytb: Juveniles commit the overwhelming 
majority of violent crimes. 
Fact: juveniles commit approximately 52 
percent of Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Uniform Crime Index crimes Index crimes 
include the major property crimes of 
burglary, larceny-theft, motor vehicle theft, 
and arson, at well as the violent crimes of 
murder and non negligent manslaughter, 
forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated assault. 



DELINQUENCY AND STATUS 

_ OFFENSES: 

KNOWING THE DIFFERENCE 

JUVENILE: a pci^oii who, by reason of 
age, falls under the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile 
Court or similar court. States 
have different age cutoffs; but 
for statistical purposes, a 
juvenile is older than 10 and 
younger than 18 years. 

DELINQUENT: a juvenile who has committed 
an act. including violation of 
state laws and local 
ordinances, that would be a 
crime if the child were an 
adult. 

STATUS a juvenile who has committed 

OFFENDER: an act, legally prohibited to 
juveniles, that would not be a 
crime if committed by an 
adult. Such an act is also 
called "noncriminal behavior" 

Which of the following violations of your 
school policies, local ordinances, or state ia&s 
would be considered delinquent acts? Which 
ones would be status offenses? 

Delinquent Status 
Act Offense 

I: Drinking on 
school property _ 

2. Theft of school 

property . ; . 

3. Trespassing on 
school grounds 

after hours 

4. Assault on a 

teacher 

5. Indiscriminate 

sexual behavior — _ 



• Mytbt Delinquent behavior is likely to 
increase as student* proceed through their 
adolescence. 

fact* Males between the ages of 15 and 17 
commit most j^vStifc offenses.. After 
juveniles reach the age of 17, delinquent 
behavior decreases. 

• My th: Mates are more lUtely than females to 
be treated harshly by the juvenile justice 
system. 

tactr Although significantly fewer females 
than males come into contact with the 

iystem, females arc more likely to be 

detained, arc held lo^et; and are twice as 
iikeiy to be brougl 1 am court for status 
offenses (offenses that would not be crimes if 
committed by an adult). 

• Mytb: School violence is usually interracial. 
Fact: The majority of juvenile crime occurs 
among victims and offenders of the same 
race. 

(U.S. Department of Justice 1982); 



''Control is much more expensive than 
prevention. 1 think **** it takes much tesw 
money to provide adequate programs for 
targe n umb ers of children than it doe* to 
incarcerate one or two or three or four 
children in an institution with ait kinds *? 
special support systems, it seems to me that 
it's much easier to have the effort he in the 
Beginning —heyond actual saving* of dotlars 
and cent* it uomtd also save a lot of misery in 
variety as a whole." 

Homer John 

Seattle Public Defenders Office 
Preventing Delinquency <filfh. 1982> 



School Cr ime 

It is no myth that serious juvenile crime is a 
national problem. And it is no myth that crone in 
schools is a national problem: The most recent 
documentation of the financial and educational 
costs of crime in our schools is NIFs 1978 study, 
which painted ail alarming picture. 

• Approximately 25 percent of the nation's 
schools were vandalized each month. 

• The cost of school vandalism exceeded S 200 
million annually 

• Burglaries occurred five tunes more often in 
schools than in businesses. 
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*7 work a six hour May five dayt a week, SO weeks 
a year, and Of is is the thanks i gett " 

equipment, supplies, or other property was 
1150. 

• Break-ins, bomb imc&ents, trespass cases, 
extortions, and thefts of school property 
were the least likely offenses tbbe 
reported—- even thwj^ one c^evcry 100 
schools experienced a boaft-fdated offoasc 
in a typical month. 

• Each month, nearly 282,000 students were 
attacked at school. 

• Younger students were the most Ukely 
victims of attack* or robberies at school. 

• Each month, more than 2.4 million 
secondary school students were victims of 
theft, much of which involved force, 
weapons, or threats. 

• Forty percent of the robberies and 36 
percent of the assaults oil teenagers occurred 
in schools. The statistics were higher tor 
youths 12-15 years of age. 

• Each month, approximately 130,000 of the 
1.1 mfiflioo secondary teachers had 
something worth at least a dollar stolen from 
them. 

• Approximately 5,200 teachers reported being 
physically attacked 

• leathers were five times as likely as students 
to be seriously injured in an attack. 

Although no one has undertaken z 
comprehensive national toQow-up or die SaS 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS 
RELATED TO RATES OF 
TEACHER VICTIMIZATION 

In jun'or bigb schools the following school 
characteristics appear to contribute to rates of 
teacher victimization: 

1, the greater the resources for teaching, 
the less tocher victimization. 

2. The larger the school, the more teacher 
victimization, 

5. The more grades arc ased as a sanction, 
or the mote misconduct is ignored, the 
more teacher victimization. 

4. The more punitive the attitudes of 
teachers in ? school, the greater teacher 
vittintotfesn. 

5. The more students perceive the rule 
enforcement as firm and cleat; the less 
teacher victimization. 

In senior bigb schools the following school 
characteristics appear to contribute to rates of 
teacher victimization: 

1. The larger the number of students taught 
by the average teacher, the greater teacher 
victimization. 

2. The greater the teaching resources, the 
less teacher victimization 

3* The better the ^^teacto-administratibn 
cooperation, the less teacher 
victimization. 

4. The more ambiguous sanctions are used 
(lowering grades as a disciplinary practice 
and ignoring misconduct), the more 
teacher victimization. 

5. The more punitive the attitudes of 
teachers in a school, the greater teacher 
victimization. 

6. The more students as a group believe in 
conventional social rules, the less teacher 
victimization. 

(Goctfoedsoo, 198?). 



Schools Study, studies of specific schools and 
localities and reports by groups sicb as the Utorking 
Gro up on School Violence and D iscipline (1984), 
indicate that wfttespRead victimization of students 
and teachers ctonflinums to plague American 
education. 

For example; Boston's Safe Schools Commission 
(1983) found that in 1982-83: 

• Three oat of 10 students admitted to 
carrying weapons to schooL 
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• Half of the teachers and almost 40 percent of 
the students were victims of school robbery 
assault, or larceny. 

• Nearly four in 10 students often feared for 
their safety in school of reported avoiding 
corridors and rcstrooms. 

Ific one-year Boston study involved nine hearings 
around the city and surveys at four of 17 high 
schools, interviews of 495 students and responses to 
questionnaires from 469 teachers. Two high schools 
had low suspension rates; two had high rates. 

"Overall, we found too roach disruption, 
violence and fear in the city^s schools," said retired 
statejuprcme court justice Paul C: Reardoti, 
chairman of the commission. "Wr consider 
unacceptable she upset of learning that goes on, the 
theft and vandalism, the possession of weapons a«d 
drugs, disorder on buses and physical and verbal 
abuse," Jiidge Reardon said. 

Superintendent Robert R Spillane, who receives 
wwfcly repdns on violence in Boston's schools, was 
surprised at the level of violence reported by the 
commission. 

Ominous evidence indicates the trend toward 
disrupted schools continues nationwide. The Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention in 
the U.S. Department of Justice has conducted a 
research and development study 0*tos and Hawkins, 
1935) indicating a significant amount of illegal 
juvenile activities in seven selected national sites: 
Bangor, Maine; Brooklyn, New York; Delray Beach, 
Florida; Paterson, New Jersey; Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Seattle, ^^i^otrih- and Watrrhurv 
Connecticut. Researchers surveyed 9th graders in 
Paterson and 7th graders in the dther^dties. More 
than 10 percent of the students surveyed in 
Brooklyn, Reading, Seattle, and \G r aterbury admitted 
having broken windows of a school building. The 
proportion who admitted stealing from desks or 



lockers ranged from 6.6 j^reerit in Paterson to 21 ;7 
percent in Seattle. At the same time, students who 
reported being the victims of such thefts ranged 
from 416 percent in Paterson to 72.2 percent in 
Delray Beach. Proportions tanging horn 5 5 to 19.5 
percent of students reported being physically 
attacked. For teachers, the rate of physical assaults 
ranged from 0 to 16.4 percent Mewre than half of 
the teachers in five of the sevrn^Jtics reported that 
students verbally abused or swore at them, in 
Reading, the figure was 80 percent. 



Not All Crimes Are 
Reported 

The Presidents Working Group oa School Violence 
and Discipline suggests that estimates of the cost of 
juvenile crime are too low (1984). The group found 
it difficult to compile exact aggregate statistics 
because many attacks and robberies— even violent 
on«— go unreported to police or staff. According to 
the Safe Schools Study, approximately two-thirds of 
personal thefts and robberies and almost 
three-fourths of property damages go unreported to 
police (NIE, 1978). Superintendents commonly offer 
a number of reasons for this phenomenon. 

1. Districts and school administrators do oot 
report incidents because they: 

• ^i>h to avoW bad publicity; 

• Sense they will be blamed; 

• Wish to avoid litigation; 

• Think some offenses too minor to report; 

• Prefer to rdy oo their own security and 
discipline; 

• Suspect the police and courts will not 
cooperate; and 

• Fear they wffl be regarded as ineffective. 



CATCHING FUES WITH HONEY . . . 

"Evidence indicates that teachers who use 
punitive measures to discipline usually face 
increased inappropriate student behavior. But 
in those classroom* where established 
procedures are communicated effectively and 
are understood by both teacher and student* 
where appropriate behavior is reworded, and 
where there are solid ins tr uc tional goals and 
priorities, there is far less disruptive behavior* 

Jim Huge 

NSBA s Updating School Board Policies 
September 1983 
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2. Teachers refrain trim nrpdrtlng because 
they: 

• Seme they will be blamed; 

• Wish to avoid lU^ittbfX; 

• Fear retaliation bf the offender; 

• Have trouble identifying offenders; and 

• Do no* wish to stigmatize youag 
offenders. 

(Asneriean Association of School 
ftdmfafctmor*. 19Hij> 



"People who take charge of their own 
Warning c&n master more things, and jester 

ihem better, tba* those u bo rely Wipeing 
taught They tend to have greater zest, retain 
more of what they have teamed, and make 
better me of it in their itving," 

Df William Guillory 
University of Utah 



The PrfcieipaFs Role Is 
Crucial 

One conclusion of the Safe Schools Study bears 
emphasis. Principals play a antral role in safety. 
Principals perceived as strong leaders and influential 
role models, for teachers as wejl as students, tend to 
administer safer scfiocrfs. The NilTstudy did not 
evaluate iastructiorul or admbistrative cfleaiveness 
bis* pfodtjeed a profile of the safer school, which 
clo*dy resembles the profile of the effective school 
The principal of the safer school: 

• States rules clearly; 

• Enforces them fairly and firmly; 

• Succeeds in winning teacher^ a g ree m e nt 
with his or her educational and managerial 
style; 

• Instill* eobesiveness and fii#i mdi^e among 
teachers; 

• Emphasizes academic siicceis; 

• involves the community in making decisions; 

• Rewards individual improvement and 
achievement; 

• Encourages a frrase of personal reLattooship 
between student* and teachers; 

• Inspires a stmng school spirit; 

• Succeeds in cocsvindtag students that 
curricula are relevant valuable; and> 
finally, 

• Overcomes the sense among alienated 
students that the school is a meaningless or 
hostile envfrcranoat in which sfacy have no 
cotitrol over what happens to diem: 

9 




The principals leadership remains hey m having 
safer &zfewM*> 



Strategies Against Fear 

'The overwhelming CTidctice tells us that 
punishment and denial of justice are inappropriate, 
ineffective and ccwht^rt^luctive ways of changing 
and ittipnmtig behavior in our ^mtscta^y^ This 
cautionary advice comes from Irwin A. Hymn,, 
Ed.D., of Temple University Qamiary 1984) He 
believes "we lack objectivity in examining lite bsaes 
of discipline and pua*ishmct*t. M In other words, 
maty scftoob persist til practices and envwott?waat 
that czmc or ronforce disdpjihary pwblefns. 

But Dr. Hyman is not suggesting, nor arc any of 
the experts, Sot crimes oJ violence and vandalism 
go tmpublishcd. What many oi r these expens an? 
aaying is that even-handed policies, practices, and 
governance can affctttfvcAy address less serious 
forms of disruptive behavior. 

Having considered the principal s role and 
characteristics of schools directed by strong 
principals, A he chapter how considers a study of 
5QQ aFe&^cipii^iS^& e<»dnicted J?y iSe WN4 
Delta Kappan Commission on Discipline* On 
William Ufcyson, oommttsion ctefetsa® and a 
professor at Qftfe State UnSf«rsSy r iic&$M of ifiese_ 
schools that they -.fi^fH orderly, safe, and proactive 
while alkxwfeig stwdems m ^ctrrcicp the vabes, 
attitudes aticlifcjgs that m «&c tw^s fer responsive 




'About ti^/brmMMl/^oprpi^mm on school 
discipline. . . * 



participation in a free society." Th^ leaders of these 
500 successful schools: 

* Continue to do many good ihimgs done by 
good educators for a 5ohg tknc; 

* Ernpha>izt totaJ en viron^nents conducive to 
good behavior, father than isolated practices 
dealing specifically wfth disciplinary 
problems; 

* Regard school as a place in which to do 
5-atuahlCt successful, productive work; 

* Mjtkcmost decisions for the benefit of the 

students; 

* Keep iheir eyes oh causes instead of oh 
s y en psonis » 

* Favtsr prevention over pu'tiusftsfcem; 

* Adapt coframon practice to fthcif own needs 
and style; 

* Play a central -wBt-i 

* Su^pptttt and are supported by staff members; 

* Have &i£h in their stents and themselves 
and expend their clergies to make this belief 

cams wise; 

* Encourage teachers to handle all or roost 
routine disciplinary problems; 

* Have stronger than average ties with parents 
acid community; ami 

* ^kf?m& and use critical reviews from 
school and community. 

School Discipline and the 

Courts 

Despite the fact that many courthouses exhibit 
graven words of wisdom on their facades for 
posterity, the legal process is evolutionary, and 
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decisions ate reimcrpftted regularly. Knowing this, 
the White House Working Group of the Cabinet 
Committee on Human Resources ( 1 984 > cautioned 
Pgsfoist " overly timW readings of cowt decisions 
that, however troublesome, may at times have been 
extended beyond their orchil meanings by 
government and school officials/' In other words, 
throw put the bath water, but keep the baby. The 
committee coratoued, 'Tfcose decisions have been 
ri&d as requiting schools to exhaust cumbersome 
legalistic procedures before imposing discipline " 

This Js a touchy problem. Court decisions have 
understandably worried and sometimes perplexed 
school boards. School officials may interpret them 
too rf$dly and therefore, feel hamstrung and 
resent them. The White House Working Group s 
implication is that officials do hot have to abandon 
common sense in order to comply with the law. 

Once the US* Supreme Court banded down its 
decision in \ lf7 5 in the case of <Soss u Lopez (419 
U S, 565), school administrators across die country 
had to adjust their disciplinary procedures, the 
decision said it is unconstitutional to suspend 
students without notice and opportunity for a 
hearing. The court held that schools may suspend a 
student for up to 10 days if; 

1. the student receives oral or written notice 
of the charges; 

2. Any student who dema^tfie chargtsjeceives 
an explanation of the evidence on which 
they are based; and 

3. School personnel conduct a hearing, even ah 
informal one, and allow the student a 
chasce to explain his or her case. 

Complicated situations, or cases that might 
result in longer suspensions or even expulsions, 
require more formal procedures, such as apprising 
students of their rights to counsel and to confront 
witnesses. 
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bid Goss K topez tk the hands ofsdtrooi 
administrators? Some said so. Some deplored it. Bat 
the trend is to consider it an opportunity to 
demonstrate fairness to students, safeguard their 
rights, and involve them in educative processes. 

ideas abou* corporal punishment have changed, 
too: in 1977, the U.S. Supreme Court (tngntbam t>. 

Urigbt. 4jW VS. 651) ruled that die Eighth 

Amendment barring cruel and ^unusual pimishracnt 
applies only to criminals and has no bearing on 
disciplining public school students. Nonetheless, 
corporal punishment is prohibited in Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maine, and the District 
of Columbia, aad many school districts forbid 
spanking, smacking, slapping, aad other forms of 
corporal punishment. 

School officials retain broad discretion ov/tr 
discipline, but rhrv must be well-versed in the 
relevant law. They cannot, for example, suspend 
students for asserting First Amendment sights of 
free speech, free press, or association, unless the 
officials can prove that the exercise of these rights 
substantially disrupts the school environment. The 
definition of substantial disruption is wfiU left lb 
legal counsel and precedent. The courts have also 
prohibited school officials from disciplining 
students for behavior off school grounds, outside 
school hours, or when no school spocsorship is 
involved, unless the officials can substantiate that 
ttee »ud^\brtwiof interferes with the opewiow 
of the school. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

*Thc effectiveness of corporal purifchmcht 
continues to be debated. Research basicaBy 
says that corporal punishment has little if any 
long-range effect in terms of teaching students 
self-discipline. At best, it is a way to get their 
attention and control them at a point where 
that control is needed. But also, ii is teaching 
students that physic^ force is ah appropriate 
method for settling prqfrlems. 
M Thc decision to allow corporal punishment 
should be made by the board and stated in 
approved policy. But such a decision should 
reflect the community's values^ jmd the 
opportunity for community members to voiee 
their opinions should be provided. 
"Also^ptoc^utes for administering corporal 
punishment must be clearly defined and 
reviewed by the school attorney to reflect 
federal and state laws and court decisions. At a 
minimum, corporal punishment regulations 
should include that the punishment will be 
administered privately and in the presence of 
an adult witness. Written information 
regarding the use of corporal punishment 
should be§enr to each parent or guardian to be 
signed and ^ tctuwied to the school before the 
punishment is carried out." 

Jta Huge 

NSBA's Updating S^oot Board mtcte 
September 1983 




Several $t#te* prohibit the us* <tf corpora* 
pmniskmemi 
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The Special Case of 
Handicapped Students 

Many who sit on school boards today attended 
schools where learning disabilities were never 
mentioned, never recognized. Tbday, educators 
realize that a learning disability, such as dyslexia, is 
as surely a handicap as is palsy. The courts have 
recognized this fact in decisions that impinge on 
delinquency prevent ion. School officials have 
learned that applying traditional disciplines to 
handicapped or disabled students may be 
counterproductive. Indeed, the courts have 
prohibited schools from suspending students whose 
handicaps somehow account for their disruptive 
behavior But where schools respond sensitively to 
the needs of handicapped students, such restrictions 
are unnecessary. (For a longer discussion of the 
legal issues involved in disciplining handicapped 
students see Gittens, 1983) 

In the I970's, a study captured the attention of 
school leaders nationwide by identifying a 
correlation between learning disabilities and 
delinquency. The study found that 90,4 percent of 
young persons in the custody of the Colorado youth 
cpntctional agency exhibited two or more learning 
disabilities. Subsequent studies have shown that 
students in special education classes axe much more 
likely to behave disrupt! vely (Murray; 1976). 

Examination of a ^rcsentatjve sample of 
youths in public schools, Juvenile ^courts, and 
correctional facilities disclosed significant 
relationships between delinquency and learning 
disabilities, even when researchers took into 
account 5ucioeconomic backgrounds and tendencies 
to give socially approved responses. Learning- 
disabled males tended to be violent and 
disruptive and to abuse drugs more than did males 
exhibiting no disabilities, learning-disabled males 
were also more likely to be arrested and involved in 
the juvenile justice system (Dunivatu, J 982); 

In smother study, researchers observed 35 1 
initially non delinquent males foe two years from a 
cross-section sample selected from public schools in 
Baltimore. Indianapolis and Phoenix. Over time, the 
learning disabled among them engaged in more 
delinquent behavior than did the others (Dunivant, 
1982). 

As with non handicapped youth, delinquency 
prevention programs appear to succeed [with 
learning-disabled students, Analysis of one project 
s u gg es ts that sustained and individualized remedial 
instruction of learning-disabled students, who bad 
not been adjudicated by juvenile justice authorities, 
not only improved their academic performance, but 
also reduced their delinquent behavior: The 
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effectiveness of the project, hbweven depended orj 
how -much help the ^student receded: 49 to 56 
hours before significant ^taprbvements occurred: 
Other crucial factors were the student's age, 
ethnicity, performance IQ, and prior history of 
delinquency. 

Delinquency is prevented primarily because of 
the relationship established between students and 
learning-disability specialists and hot because of 
improved academic skills ^^uiS^nt, 1982). The 
special interaction between student and teacher may 
have socialized the student enough to inhibit 
delinquent behavior. In other words, student and 
teacher became friends, and the teacher became the 
student's role model. Such a finding, if substantiated 
by later research, will doubtless influence ill 
delinquency prevention programs. 

The larger task is to apply she best^fwhat 
research has shown about helping disabled students 
within the overall framework of mainstreaming 
them— entitling and enabling them to participate in 



LEARNING DISABILITIES 
A learning disability is a disorder in the basic 
process of understanding or using language, 
spoken or written. Children with learning 
disabilities can have average or above average 
intelligence. Some learning disabilities are: 

• Perceptual handicaps such as seeing 
tetters and numbers backwards, not 
being able to perceive the word unit en 
a page, not being able to understand 
aral iafonnaticn or take directions, and 
not being able to remember sequence. 

• Brain injury; which can be caused by an 
accident like near-drowning, or a blow 
to the head, «sr high fever, tome brain 
injury can occur before or during 
childbirth, 

• Minimal brain dysfunction where there 
is a mild neurological abnormality 
causing learning or behavioral 
problems, such as hyperactivity. 

• Dyslexia, which is a disturbance of the 
ability to read. 

• Developmental aphasia, whidh Is the 
inability to use or understand spoken 
language: 

For more information, write the National Legal 
Resource Center for Child Advocacy and 
Protection, a program of the Americaa Bar 
Association Ypun£ Lawyers Division^ 1800 M 
Street, N,W., S-200, Washington, DJC 20036. 
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the full range of school life without discrimirmttig 
against them because of their handicaps. That some 
disabled students find it difficult to control their 
behavior complicates the task but does not dilute 
the recognition that unacceptable behavior is a 
problem of creating order; discipline, and safety and 
is, at the same time, an educational responsibility. 

Suspension and Expulsion 

Each year more than 1.5 million American students 
miss a day or more of school because they have 
been suspended or expelled And yet the thrust of 
most research is that these extreme measures are 
losing their effectiveness. It seems evident that this 
is an issue tor entire communities — not just 
educators— to ponden 

Here is what the best research offers regarding 
suspension and expulsion: 

• Suspended students lose valuable instruction 
and are likely to distrust the authority that 
has rejected them* 

• Suspended students often suffer labels, such 
as "problem kid." 

• Minority students are disproportionately 
suspended and expelled. 

• Suspension rewards teachers and others for 
avoiding classroom rwpbrisibilitics. 

• Suspended students are usually the very 
students who most need direct instruction. 

• Some schools forfeit finds for each 
suspended or expdled student, under average 
daily attendance formulas. 

Moreover removing students from schools may 
actually contribute to delinquency by putting more 
fobiess youth on the streets. Richard de bone and 
May Long (1983) cite several studies illustrating the 




enormous sodal and economic costs society incurs 

from youth unemployment: 

• One stiidy rioted that for every 1 percent 
increase in iiriOTplc^mcriti a corresponding 
rise of 4 percent occurred in what is a 
predominantly yomfaful prison population. 
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1980 HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 


WHO DROPPED OUT BEFORE 


GRADUATION 






Male 


Female 


Total 




Ail students 


14.7% 




13 6% 


Race/ethnicity 








A m#*fi run Indian and 








Alaskan Natives 


27.2 


318 


29 2 


Hispanic 


18.1 


180 


180 


Black 


20.3 


14.1 


17.0 


White 


130 


11.5 


12.2 


Asian American 


35 


2.7 


3.1 


Socioeconomic status 








High 


7:0 


32 


5.2 


Middle 


96 


8.3 


90 


Low 


17.8 


17.1 


17.4 


Unknown 


32.3 


30.9 


316 


Community type 








Urban 


20.8 


170 


189 


Suburban 


12 5 


110 


118 


Rural 


136 


120 


12 8 


Geographic region 








Northeast 


134 


90 


113 


North Central 


12.2 


117 


12 0 


South 

JyUlll 


16.4 


14.0 


152 


West 


17.0 


16.3 


16.6 


High school program 








Academic 


4:5 


36 


4 0 


General 


127 


130 


12:9 


Vocational- 








technical 


169 


132 


151 


School type 








Public 


155 


136 


145 


Catholic 


3,2 


1,6 


2,3 


Other private 


• 


• 


ft 


Self-reported grade 








Mostly As 


2.0 


35 


29 


Mostly Bs 


7.8 


84 


8.1 


- Mostly Cs 


18.1 


191 


185 


Mostly Ds 


41.7 


44.1 


425 


Note: Ait percentages are based on computations 


using weights thai are adjus ted {or Hon response 


and unequal probabilities of sample selection. 


• Not included because of a small sample size and 


a high non response rate in the base-year survey. 


Source: National Center for Education Statistic* 
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• A cost benefit analysis of the job Corps, 
which offered training to disadvantaged 
youth, found that the program saved society 
about $2,500 in criminal costs per 
participant. 

• The State of Michigan found that its 1980 
cost for yomh unemployment was 1100 
million, including expenditures for welfare, 
insurance, crime-related activities and 
incarceration, and iost opportunities— the 
social and community benefits foregone bp 
the id; orkforce. 

Some school officials believe the advantages of 
suspension outweigh its drawbacks: 

• Suspension is convenient and, compared to 
alternatives, requires little time, effort, or 
resources, and does not need to be planned, 
programmed, or monitored. 

• By leaving administrators little discretion, 
school district policies can make discipline 
systematic, consistent, and perhaps legally 
airtight. 

• Many school officials simply believe that 
suspension works. 

But evidence shows that suspension often fails. 
While finding that it can be effective in some cases, 
the Children's Defense Fund (CDF) found that 



siudHits who already resist attending school often 
regard suspension as a reward (CDF, 1975.) <EDF 
concluded that 63.4 percent of all suspensions were 
for infractions of school rules, not for dangerous or 
violent acts. A follow-up study in Michigan 
confirmed this conclusion; "Suspensions are not 
utilized to separate students guilty of serious 
misconduct, but for the most pan are used as a 
response to relatively minor misbehavior" 
(Williams, 1979). Only three percent of ail 
suspensions and expulsions are for major offenses- 
the rest are for minor infractions such as tardiness, 
truancy, smoking, and dress code violations 
(Sorcnson, 1982). 

How In-School Programs 
Succeed 

Effective delinquency prevention In-school 
pr ograms tend to asses* carefully the causes of 
problems. (Se c Ch apter 4.) 

William Wxyson, die Ohio State University 
professor who directed the Phi Delta Kappan study 
of discipline, has sated that many disciplinary 
problems derive from dysfunctions in the 
governance of schools and therefore, "Punishi n g 
students or staff members whose behavior is 
governed by those dysfunctions is a foolish and 
fruitless way to approach the problems which arc 
symptomatic of institutional causes" 

Dr. Irwin Hyman of TkmpleJJfrfvmity has 
posed a vexing question: "In New jersey; some high 
schools in inner cities lose almost half their 
students by the time they become seniors. What 
happens to these dropouts and pushouts? How 
many return to the schools, or hang around the 
school causing problems?" 

• Some 800,000 young people d*op out of 
school each year. 

• Twenty -eight percent of the nation's 9th 
graders are likely to drop out of school 
before graduation. 

• Forty percent of 17-year-olds are considered 
functionally illiterate at a time when research 
identifies illiteracy as a primary cause of 
unemployment among youth. 

(Act Together, Inc., 198$). 
the nation's news media chronicle the problem 
of high-risk youth who lack economic 
sclf-suffldcx>cy. These juvenile offenders, runaways, 
homeless children, drug and alcohol abusers, 
pregnant teens, single parents, and unemployed 
youth have traditionally been the most difficult and 
expensive population to serve. 
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NtE's 1978 Safe Schools Study found that 
3 million teenagers from 14-17 years 
of age bad problems with aicoboL 
One in four students from grades 
10 through 12 drank alcohol at least 
once a week; sixfefcem cft2Vb^rg^trs 
drank daily, The qffDP Delt^qmfuy 
Prevention Research and Development 
Project found that the proportion of 7th 
grade students who reported being high 
on alcohol or drug? at school ranged 
from 2.2 percent to nearly one In 10 
students. (1983) 



The community, it would scon, must decide 
where and when to pay for the problem. It can try 
to keep would-be dropouts and pusbbuts in school, 
which is dearly what Dr Hyman would do, or it 
can pass the problem and its costs along jojhc^ 
police, the courts, and social agencies. in cither 
case, society pays; and there is increasing evidence 
that it may cost far less to treat delinquency in the 
schools than elsewhere. 

"VCfc heed to develop more effective in-school 
suspension programs, we hec(f mm psychological 
services, we need fp develop effective methods of 
enforcing discipline vcodes. and most of all we heed 
to support the development of good alternative 
schools;' Dr. Hyman says. 

Effective delinquency prevention calta for 

strategics for assessing the learning environment and 
involving the entire school and community. 
Commitments to improve the quality of education 
and to prevent delinquency go hand in glove. 
Existing resources are inadequate, so every effort 
must be made to involve parents, business leaders, 
other citizens, local governmcnt.jtnd any other 
available resources. All students must participate in 
this effort, and none should be isolated. The goal is 
to encourage students to commit themselves to 
learning arid to achieving excellence; and this means 
they must be certain that everybody in the 
community has high expectations of them. 

Subsequent chapters discuss the scope of the 
problem, various approaches for solving it, and the 
special role of the school in combating delinquency 
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CHAPTER 2 



School-Based 
Prevention 



In recent months, a sharp debate has occurred 
about whether the problems of crime and violence in 
the schools have increased, decreased, or stabilized 
since the National Institute of Education's Safe 
Schools Study in 1978. This prompted Alfred S, 
Regncry, Administrator of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, to comment to a 
Congressional subcommittee in 1984, The issue is 
not . . . whether the problem is 'better' or •worse* 
than in 1978. Any violence in school is unacceptable. 
Since violence U sail! la real problem in many schools, 
we need to do what we can to help." 

The previous chapter provided an overview of 
how delinquency colors the American education 
landscape. This chapter focuses on the special role 
of schools in deterring delinquency and sets Forth a 
rationale for implementing programs that foster an 
ambience of encouragement and safety within 
schools. The chapter cxmnder* several I approaches 
to school-based delinquency prevention and 
discusses the major theories of delinquency 




"Competency-bo***.* individualized instruction, 
and $mati &m t gi&me much of a 

chance to gtHtfoff" 



prevention. The chapter also considers the Hawkins 
and Wcis (1980) Social Development Model and 
effective schooling research and discusses how the 
principles underSying both approaches could be 
incorporated into prevention programs to create 
enter and discipline in school ravironments. 
Finally, the chapter addresses the need for different 
strategics to prevent delinquency in different 
schools and summarizes research findings to assist 
policy makers in deciding which strategies to 
employ. 



"School problems eventually become 
community problems, and frequently it is the 
other way around. Therefore, the total 
community including schools, social 
agencies, the juvenile Justice system and 
parent groups should have some involvement 
In the solution of school problems. 99 

Peter F. Flynn, Ph.D., Superintendent 

Scran ton, Pennsylvania 

(1984) 



The School's Special Role 

Of all social institutions, the school is Best able to 
identify potential delinquents before they become 
major problems to the community. Studies have 
demonstrated that school-related variables are 
among the chief factors influencing both dropout 
and delinquency for males arid females, and that 
delinquency Increases for students who remain in 
schools under conditions of failure and alienation 
(Elliott and Vbss, 19?4; Vfcis and Hawkins, 1979, 
1986); 

As Scrantbn* Pennsylvania, Superintendent Dr. 
Peter E Flynn (1984) has observed, "We recognize 
that the delinquent or disruptive child almost 
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the school remains Zbe principal lever * . . 

always begins with a pattern of academic failure. 
1 hi* syndrome includes falling behind in ^hc basic 
siiliji t ts. being embarrassed about being behind; 
perhaps being retained in a grade or two; being 
older ami K>okcd up to physically by the oiher 
students. s<x*kirig success in physical power; being 
increasingly absent from school; becoming more 
ditticuii to teach; present ihg a problem for teachers 
who arc struggling to find successful methods 
which might work with this youngster; until the 
student either acts out or drops outj*^ 

In addressing the problem, Albert Shankcr 
\ i*)H if. president of the American Federation of 
leachcrv advocates reaching students before they 
Income "turned off by education. "In varying 
degrees and with vary ing consequences school 
problems of violence and discipline are primarily 
caused by students who do hot want to participate 
in the education process schools offer." He suggests 
using school based strategies to address such 
problems: "... the best solutions to rhe school 
discipline problem will address iiiis phenomenon 
wjtl) wscfa*}!, or at tcasl in^ysfem solutions that 
relate to itu: educational program for difficult 
Miu!< ri<s Some of them will involve educational 
alternatives; some will involve the establishment of 
new codes and orocedures relating to rewards and 
punishments; some may involve new mechanisms 
for asserting teacher authority" 

Schools provide a special setting in which 
officials have a wider range of power for 
riurmairiihg order than is generally available 
elsewhere. The courts have required schools to 
adhere to strict interpretations of student rights, and 
many school off icials bitterly complain of being 



"If the schofds do not promote adequate. 
TeWrriinjt and reassurance of progress* the 
student must come to reject teaming— both in 
the school and later in tife," 

Hen Mm in Bloom 

A lt oar Children tmrnin^: A Primer for 
Parents, feathers, and Other Educators 



WHY SCHOOL-BASED P^VESTiON 
Four main arguments for sctn>oi-bascd 
programs to prevent juvenile delinquency; 
! . Schools are central to the Hvcs of young 
people. Their standing in school i^an^ 
important determinant uf their standing 
in the world. A young person's 
interactions in school may signific,? n ly 
affect how he or she relates witb _pi 
employers, and even family member 

2. An amy of titKibicsorae behavior in ibe 
schools continually ifflerfcrts with 
teaching arid learning. CMssroorn 
disruption, truancy, i-ahdalisrti, violence, 
and poor academic p^ormaticc arc 
major concerns for communities and 
sates: 

3. Next to peer relations, which air affected 
most directly through the schools, 
school-related variable* are tne strongest 
predictors of delinquent behavior eh 
secondary- studert* (Elliott and Voss, 
1974; Hawkins and «Ws; 1979): Daily 
social interactions in school can directly 
affect a youngster's success, failure, 
degree of social competence, self-esteem, 
and behavior. 

4. Tfrc school as the only formal institution 
through which society can address the 
whole range of problems, including 
substance abuse, youth unemploy ment, 
poor peer and family jrclatibris, violence, 
vandalism, and truancy. 

{ Adapted from Little and Skarrow, 1981) 
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"He r $ in charge of 
fuventte Misbehavior *' 



to* AW> arm* and saj lr suux>ls 



emasculated by the cbtiriv But the courts have hoi 
usurped the power of school leader* to esohlish 
and enforce rules; a ^trough courts tavejequired 
that the rules and punishments for infractions be 
stated and applied with sufficient clarity to enable 
students to understand what types of conduct will 
result Its visckpliiiATy ituuil, *Jiioci <u ~ ' lU attain 
broad authority to determine and enforce 
disciplinary policies. 

Approaches to Prevention 

In exercising their authority to address student 
behavior problems, school districts hair tried 
several approaches, this book focuses chiefly on 
primary prevention measures intended to create 
school environments that reduce the need for 
special " second -chance" options, such as alternative 
education programs, which address only the 
problems of disrupcive youth . Effective delinquency 
prevention methods provide ail youngsters with 
opportunities to achieve success in and out of 
school. Such methods enable students to experience 
social cooperation and understand iss rewards. 
Primary delinquency prevention theory rewards 
accomplishment, as a corollary to punishing 
failures, and replaces negative labels with 
opportunities to learn and apply skills likely to lead 
to success. 

Alternative Education Programs 

Alternative education programs warrant a brief 
discussion because they have made important 
contributions to delinquency prevention and school 
implement generally, L ahd have helped document 
the economic benefits and the effcctivcticss of 
school-based programs: Experience *dth alternative 
education programs also indicates that any school 
can apply the characteristics of effective prevention 
to its own programs. 

New Vdrfe City students enrolled i« alternative 
schools have "expressed real satisfaction about their 
relationships with teachers; the safe, non-violent 
and caring atmosphere of their schools; and about 
education programs, which they perceived as well 
suited to their r&eds and interests" (Foley and 



YOUTH ADV€$€ACYAND THEJJDP 
ACT 

The juvenile justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1 974 QJ DP) resulted 
from advocacy efforts and stimulated further 
youth advocacy. The 197? amendments to the 
act made a funding priority of activities to 
improve services to youth affected by the 
juvenile justice system. 




Sztool policies often Label 
and push out students 
who most need help. 



KEY INGREDIENTS FOR ALTERNATIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Alternative education programs that enhance 
delinquency prevention feature seven key 
elements: 

• Individualized instruction and curricula 
with clear learning goals and 
individually paced learning programs; 

• Clear rewards for individual academic 
improvement; 

• A goal-oriented emphasis oh classroom 
work and learning; 

• Small class *; 

• Low student-adult ratio in classrooms; and 

• Caring and competent administrators. 
(Hawkins and Wall. 19U0J 



McConnaughy 1982): These schools employ a 
broad range of effective delinquency prevention 
programs and offer positive school climates and 
challenging academic program* that are mutually 
supportive, 

The federal government has baefaed efforts to 
develop and provide innovative alternative 
education programs. In 1981, the Office of juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention and the U.S. 
Department of Labor jointly funded the Alternative 
Education Program, which involved 17 projects in 
10 states and 94 operating sites, most of which 
were schools. The program's four major objectives 
weft td: 

• Develop and implement strategies and 
techniques to imprwe policies, practice*, and 
procedures; 

• Improve the quality of existing programs, 
curriculum, staff development, youth and 
parent participation, and school and district 
administrative policies and practices; 

• Reduce the number of dropouts, truants, 
suspensions, arid expulsions; and 
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• Prcparr students f« wr employment or 
succcssf u\ participation in po*t -secondary 
training of education. 

Interim evaluations of the program, by the 
Johns Hopkins Center for Social Organization of 
:«choois, indicated that 85 percent of the protects 
resulted In change*. Thoc ranged from simple, 
procedural adjustments to district wade adoption of 
an alternative method of dealing witfJ expulsions 
and stispensionv Both attendance and academic 
performance improved, and some projects 
Mgnifkmtly reduced referrals for disciplinary' 
action: 

The Youth Advocacy Program 

in 19"**), prior to its involvement with the 
Alternative Education Program, the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (bjJDPj 
supported an ambitious school-based prevention 
pn>gram, the Yoiiih Advocacy Program (YAPJ. The 
program sought to increase the availability and 
quality of youth services by stimulating reforms of 
local and state school systems and to increase 
knowledge about effective youth advocacy: GJjbP 
specifically encouraged activities to change statutes, 
regulations, policies, ami practices in the juvenile 
justice system, closely related sj-stems of social 
sen ices, and education. Projects involved people 
from various sector* of the community, including 
youth from the target populations. 

Efforts to influence public schooling tended to 
focus on instituting due process and procedural 
safeguards, reducing inequitable and improper 
classification arid dispositions °f cases, and 
increasing the quality quantity, and accessibility of 
sifnices. lobbying and legal efforts fared best when 
then addressed school policies, practices and 




MORAL BEVEEOPMENT 
"The main experimental determinants of moral 
dc\ clopment seem to be amount and variety of 
social experience, the opportunity to take a 
number of roles and to encounter other 
perspectives. . , . Being abie to take another's 
viewpoint, 'to put yourself in his place' is the 
source of the principled sense of equality and 
reciprocity , . . The best summary of the 
situation in everyday language comes from 
E M Forrester who thought that most of the 
trouble in the world is due to 'the {inability to 
imagine the inncrncss of other lives.'" 

Lawrence Kohlberg 

Cognitive Psychologist 

Harvard School of Education 1972 



"Should my get a consultant on these student 
disruptions?* 4 



B USINESS CAN MAKE A IHFFERE&CB 

MEMPHIS — Lisa Shelton had a dream. The 
18-ycarold senior at Booker T; Washington 
High School thought she might want to be a 
computer engineer. One day, in their 
apartment in a public housing profect, she 
confided. this dream to her mother. According 
to Miss Sheltoh, her mother responded* "Oh t 
you can't be ho engineer, you know that, girl.** 
And that settled that. 

Then, one day at school, Miss Sheltoh met 
jerry Hill. He suggested that she reject such 
negative talk, that she set her goals to become 
anything she wanted and not let others make 
her decisions. Ordinarily, Miss Shelton and her 
classmates might have dismissed such talk 
coming from an idealistic teacher unfamiliar 
with the real world. 

But Mr Hill is hot a formal teacher He is a 
black computer engineer who worked his way 
out of the Memphis ghetto into a well-paying 
job for Federal Express, and he was counseling 
Miss Shelton and other students at Washington 
High School as part of a successful educational 
experiment. 

"Schools Ttf New Wiys to Improve Education,*' 
New Wr* Times, April l4, 1983. 

"Federal Express is the best thing that ever 
happened to Booker T. Washington and I mean 
that. It has had a more telling effect than any 
kind of community agency has ever had on the 
^hbol^pcHod." 

Mose Wilker, Principal, quoted in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal April 26, 1983 
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procedures <■ >nccrn*ng discipline, truancy; and 

dropout prevention YAP won ic£i*ioiion in fear 

SCOCS: 

• Georgia mandated in -school suspension 
rather than deprivation of education as a 
form of punishment. 

• New York prohibited expulsion of truants 
from the school district until an effort has 
been made to relocate them. 

• Wisconsin modified the state aid formula to 
provide more incentives for dropout 
prevention. 

• The Florida legislature considered many 
punitive measures to address truancy arid 
school discipline, but the only proposal that 
survived concerned sale of drugs and 
weapons 

The success of these projects underscores the 
importance of ensuring student rights in effective 
schools 

Primary Prevention 
Tfieofies 

Schools have long practiced prevention in the 
broadest sense. But the primary prevention 
strategies in this handbook synthesize, for the ftffli 
time, effective school research, learning theory; ttnd 
numerous cvaluaaons of successful delinquency 
prevention programs; 

Four major influences on primary delinquency 
prevention strategy have been the learning, strain, 
labeling, and control theories. Each recognizes a 
number of social institutions that influence student 
development, but only control theory is strictly a 
theory of prevention. 

Learning theory 

Learning ; Ihtwy^whSrh includes cultural deviance 
theory, differential association theory, and social 
learning models— maintains that delinquency is 
learned through a variety of association^ processes 
When youngsters associate with delinquent youth, 
chances increase that they wilt accept the behavior 
standards of the deviant peer group. Because 
schools provide many opportunities for youngsters 
to form associations, prevention strategies based on 
learning theory emphasize ways to reduce 
opportunities for associating with delinquent youth 
and to reward traditional values (Miller, 1958; 
Sutherland and Crcssy. 1974) 

Strain Theory 

Strain theory holds that delinquency results from 
ah individual's inability to adapt to the frustration 
inherent in social institutions. School strain is 
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especially evident when goals and objectives are 
structured in socfa a way that only a limited number 
of students ears legitimately attain them. Youngsters 
who have no legitimate opportunities for achieving 
socially acceptable goals may turn to illegitimate 
values and ways, such as criminal behavior 
Prevention strategies attempt to reduce strain by 
giving all students opportunities and rewards for 
success (Cobra, 1955). 

Labeling Theory 

Labeling theory describes how negative 
descriptions can affect a youth's behavior: Once 
behavior is defined as deviant, the youth adapts to 
the label. If a student is labeled a "slow learner/' be 
or she may maintain lower expectations for 
academic progress than other classmates. Labeling 
cranes self-fulfilling prophecies, because students 
tend to view labels as permanent. Delinquency 
prevention strategies based on this theory aim to 
minimize labels in order to encourage commitment 
to improved achievement (Erickson, 1964). 



"SOUL MURDER " 

"Vfc have known for some time that closed' 
authoritarian env ironm e nt s, such as are 
characteristic of many schools and classrooms, 
condemn learners to continuing criticism, 
sarcasm, discouragement, and failure, so that 
self confidence, aspiration (for anything but 
escape), an d a healthy self concept ate 
destroyed. Whitehead called this kind of 
process 'soul murder. 1 Learners condemned to 
such relentless failure learn only that they 
cannot learn, and their anger and distress in 
the face of this is freqeemly vented against the 
system and the society that has inflicted this 
inhuman punishment on them. We also know 
how to identify teachers who Inflict such 
environments on their pupils. \x't we continue 
to sentence pupils to such teachers for a year 
at a time, often in spite of protests both from 
pupils and parents." 

Eugene Howard 

Colorado Department of Education 



Control Theory 

Control theory maintains that people conform to 
traditional norms because or their bonds with home 
and school. As long as these ties are strong, people 
usually follow rules of acceptable behavior 
Individuals Ie?xn sclf»disclptinc, which allows them 
to relate to the people and activities they value. 

m 
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The bonding fostered by control theory 
results in: 

• Commitment to rewarding experiences; 

• Attachment to established institutions; 

• Involvement in socially constructive 
activities; and 

• Belief in the value of conforming behavioc 
Children form tbeirfirst bonds with parents 

and other significant family members. Larct; they 
form attachments to other role models, suvh as 



MOTIVATING ADOLESCENTS 
"The preoccupying, motives far Staff 
American adolescents revolve around 
resolving uncertainty over sexual adequacy, 
interpersonal power, au to n o my of belief and 

actum, and acceptability to peers. The 
urgency of these questions denotes the weaker 

desires to acquire competence in 
mathematics, btstoey or English composition. 
Hence the school balls exude combinations of 
apathy and hostility. This mood is not a 
recent phenomenon " 

Jerome Kagan 

4 A Conception of Early Adolescence" 
Daedalus, 1971 




"Mr Jones, about your strategy for labeling stow 
learners. . . . " 



ministers, community leaders, managers, or 

supervisors. In school, they bond with peers, 

teachers, and staff (Hirschi, 1969; Hinddang. 1973*. 

A youngster's attachment to parents usually 
leads to commitment fa the values and principles 
comm unicated through the education system a nd 
eventually to specific school rules and conventions. 
School experiences also influence how the student 
views the school and other people ax school When 
those experiences are positive, the student is most 
Ckdy to accept and abide by school and community 
codes of conduct. 

Current Thinking on 
Delinquency Prevention 

Although bonding to traditional institutions and 
beliefs helps imulatc young people from deviant 
peer influences, schools have regularly inhibited 
social bonding by labeling students, shunting them 
into tracks, separating them from their positive 
peers, or isolating them from the school itself. 

The new prevention strategies aim to dlmtime 
practices that aliemte yemng people The goal is to 
change the way school Jig is organized. Partnership 
programs that expose young people to the work 
world lot example, can provide role models to 
strengthen students' bcBcft^bat school experiences 
air worthwhile: Delinquency prevention programs 
also improve the image students have of local law 
enforcement and Juvenile Justice agencies. 

School-based delinquency prevention programs 
encourage school staff w> work cooperatively with 
community resources to reinforce conventional 
behavior patterns. This makes students more likely 
to continu e beh aving positively wit h other 
individual* and groups. Peer group associations are 
especially important because they most often 
originate In school. Schools can reward 



'*Wbat the social development approach 
would suggest is tbat young people are more 

susceptible to the influence ef their peer* 
when the opportunities fbr involvement bam) 

not been there in family andscbooL Wben 
they bavenot experienced success in school m 
in the family that would bond them to the 
activities that are expected in those 
environments. And then they may loob 
elsewhere to become successful Tbey may 
find themselves pulled into activities mttb 
delinquent peers in order to demonstrate 
their own competence as individuals in the 
world.* 

David Hawkins 

Preventing Delinquency (film, 1982) 
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participation in positive peer groups by providing 
an array of *oci a Hy meaningfe l experience, School 
leaders must develop resources few- actively drawing 
students bam increasingly diverse ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds into the learning process and 
cwraeurricular activities. Leaders must also 
maximize positive peer pressure to suppon school 
goals and objectives. (Sec ftut II, Student 
Involvement, for strategies that can assist schools in 
designing programs for that purpose.) 




"Do you realize ware wbolly^wtted subsidiaries 
qftftfr tcbooir 



The Social Development Model 

Public elementary, Intermediate, and secondary 
*cbuote have been testing and tot£& anting $cvm! 
promising delinquency prevention urategies that 
integrate elements of bonding into the process of 
social development. Based on the Hawkins and Wcis 
Social Development Model (1980). the strategies 
stress attachment to parent* and school as well as a 
belief in, and a commitment to, the conventions of 
social order and the law. Joseph Vffeis and David 
Hawkins of the National Center for the Assessment 
of Delinquent Behavior and its Prevention 
(NCADBIP) in Seattle, are demonstrating through 
extensive Held research that students' attachment to 
school arid commitment to education increase with 
opportunities for meaningful involvement in school, 
consistent expectations in the school environment, 
and development of Academic and social skills. 
The model illustrates how students' perspectives 
about themselves and others can Improve as chcy 
participate in school and schoolsponsored 
community activities. 



**W3be*S w££ tJrSitmt S ^m S t OS be iS, ti^St fitiTmin 9 6»fiff 

wars* mam be Wbem me tmi* btm as if be 
elrzadj were zvbat be potential!? could be h me 
Brake bis* wbat be should be." 

Goethe 



The Social Development Model proposes that if 
the primary units of socialization (families, schools, 
peers, and community) ate to influence youth away 
from delinquent activity, youth must Have the 
opportunity to be involved in conventional 
activities, have the skills necessary to be involved 
successfully, and those with whom the youth 
interact must coasistently reward desired behaviors. 
(SctFfWCl:) 

The cumulative effects of experiences at school, 
with famines and peers, and in the community 
determine whether a young person will develop the 
necessary bond to society. When their experiences 
lead tothe development of a social bond of 
attachment, com m itment, aad belief, young people 
are more likely to become positive, contributing 
members of their schools, families, and 
communities. 

Figure 1 

SQCiAL DEVELOPMENT MODEL Of 
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(Hawkins and Vfcis, 1981) 
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•7 &urss l$% supposed to cure his trvmmty** 



The Social C^lopment Model dftatacteriacw 
the influences of various institution* in a child $ life 
as dynamic. As Use child grows, the influence* of 
imtitut ions that play major roksjfl his or her life 
shift and change. According to Wris and Hawkins 
< 1981). the family dominates until the child begins 
school^ Schooled peer group* then compete for 
attachment; Employment is an <»pa3aliy strong 
socializing force for youth whose school 
experiences are unrewarding. m& the commurrfty 
netting becomes increasingly influential for older 
youth. 

in order for delinquency pre^tion irrategics 
to be effective, they must be designed and applied 
according to thejoung person's stage of 
development. Strategies appropriate at one seagc 
may be Inappropriate and ineffective at_another 
stage. Most Importantly, if the characteristics of the 
school envifonitfcnt are closely attuned to the 
bonding process, then youth can be motivated and 
reinforced more effectively to participate in 
conventional activities arid not deviant actiems. The 
Social Development Model emphasises that the 
structures of school «peritnces must reinforce the 
bonding process by. 

• Increasing opportunities for involvement in a 
greater number of conforming tasks; 

• Maximizing the attainment of the necessary 
skills to participate successfully in those 
tasks; and 

• Providing rewards and sanctions that are 
clear and consistent. 

(Hawkins and Wis, moi 



Preventing Deliiiqiieaey 
Through Social 



Schod Scadcrs promote social development by 
addrtssiag major characteristics of school 
organization tanglmg Bom curriculum, instrucuon, 
and grouping to such fundamental elem e n ts of 
school governance as establishing policies for 
discipline that are con sist en t with principles of 
defective schooling. /Use following changes lave 
demonstrated promise for reducing violence, 
vandalism, academic failure, and assaults on 
teachers. 



"Peer influence is one of the best methods qf 
organizing and utiltxiux the resources of 
stude-t* and tbeir Ability to beip other 
students become mort successful in the school 



Sonya Vfeto*. Coonsdo 
Franklin Square, Sew Mark 



Changing Instruction Methods 

Students who experience academic success are mote 
likely to become committed to educational goals 
and arc more like! y tojievclop attachments to 
teachers, positive peers, ariddthcn>bsW^ 
models. The roost effective tastructlorttl practices 
have specific, clear objectives and allow students to 
proceed according to their own ability level, 
Mastery learning methods with critcrion^cfcrencc 
evaluations allow students to receive an incremental 
reward as they master och learning task. This 
clearly ties rewards to performing and to attaining 
learning objectives (Bloom, 1976; Hunter 1982*. 

Mastery of learning cuks, student motivation, 
positive stodeffi atfirudes towards teachers and 
school, and student self-esteem are greater ' when 
students learn in cooperative classroom situations 
rather than in competitive or individualistic ones. 
When students perform learning tasks in groups, 
rewards depend on the quality and quantity of 
group efforts. Peer pressure can effectively motivate 
each student i ta ^ewttrtbute to his or her team s 
successful performance,^fcam learning techniques 
have been shown to increase academic achievement 
significantly more than other instructional methods. 
Cooperative learning activities also encourage 
friendships across status or group lines In a 
heterogeneous student body. Besides inspiring 
appreciation for differences, these learning methods 
greatly enhance s^estecioj because students who 
work together effectively on structured tasks can 
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motivate and direeif dnforcc otic mother (Siavin 
1979; J<aimoh arid jotuison, 1981). 

If students arc to learn to work together 
effectively, they need training in basic cooperative 
skills* such as communication, problem solving, 
leadership, and negotiation. Mastering such skills 
can significantly reduce delinquency-related 
problems, Mich as substance abuse and 
unemployment. 

These methods of instruction are not intended 
to burden teachers and school administrators with 
additional work. Rather than working harder, school 
personnel will be working mote effectively if they 
use these tools to manage the human factors in the 
classroom and maximize learning. 

Involving Students In Decisions 

Students who view* themselves as having a stake in 
the school's goals and objectives are more motivated 
and more likely to succeed: By increasing the 
studeml role in establishing discipline codes and 
setting education priorities, school leaders can 
increase students' attachment and commitment to 
the rules and priorities. Decision -making experience 
also encourages students to develop skills and 
attitudes important to future community 
involvement. According to the Social Development 
Model, participation in activities and interactions 
with others is "the foundation upon which the 



EFFECTS OF COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING 



"My involvement in the School Improvement 
Project this past year has been the highlight of 
my teaching career ... I round myself more 
arid more aware of the need to 'hook' the 
lesson into the students* own experiences. As I 
did this they expended less energy on 'why 
should I do this* and more on the objectives of 
the levw>n. . . . Everything in the lesson 
becamc more focused. The lessons and the 
tests reflected learning objectives ark) the 
result in higher test scores was remarkable- I 
had very few failure*. 

"Student Team Learning was the most exciting 
of all. I saw students helping others with 
whom they ordinarily would hot have any 
contact. When left on their own, many 
students tend to form ability and racial groups. 
To see students of all races and abilities 
helping each other was worth thr whoie 
project.** 

Louise Locke, Instructional Leader 

Hamilton Middle School 

Seattle, Washington ( 1 983 ) 

QtfDP School fcnhancetncn* Project 



dements of the social bond, Le~ % attachment, 
commitment and befief, are generated, reinforced, 
and maintained" (Was, et al., 1981). 

In order for students to interact successfully 
with peer; family, and other adults, they must have 
the skills to do so in a meaningful and rewarding 
way. The school cu r ri c ulum should offer all 
students training in basic interpersonal skills, such 
as communication, decision making, conflict 
resolution, and problem solving. 

A number of school-based programs promote 
opportunities for learning interpersonal and 
decision-making skills. Examples include: 
peer-reiation protects, various forms of student 
courts, school anti-vandalism projects, and student 



know thai the grading and ranking 
systems used in mast schools are harmful and 
irrational. We know that success motivate* 
and that a pupil s self image is a vital factor 

in motivating him or her to learn. Vet toe 
continue to use grading and ranking systems 
which virtually insure m that half our pupils 
uHlt perceive of themselves as being beUm 
average and thai thousands of the nation** 
children still see themselves as failures by the 
age pf tern" 



Eugene Howard 

Colorado Department of Education 




"Billy Watson has been hitting me again. I scant to 
change my peer group/* 
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activity hoards; Engaging students in setting school 
rule* and learning objectives t-an encourage them to 
become partners in the learning process. (See Ran II 
for more information about such programs.) 

Schools with student*in*;oivement projects hive 
experienced a decrease in the incidence of 
troublesome behavior. At trouble ridden Cleveland 
High School in Seattle, Howard (1978) rrjwrted a 
decrease in student absenteeism from 35 percent to 
5 6 percent; office referrals dropped 50 percent. 
Both the requests for the transfers and the number of 
reported fights dropped dramatically. The principal 
attributed the changes to a marked increase in 
student and parent involvement both in setting 
school roles and in defining re wards for meritorious 
behavior ami p unishme nt s for infractions. 

Making Curricula More Relevant 

Commuhuy-bascd, experiential education programs 
have been implemented sporadically, but more 
schools need to broaden their curricula and make 
them more relevant to work and expanding 
vocational opportuni tics, this can be accomplished 
bv expanding the definition of learning tasks and by 
encouraging students, teachers, and community 
members to work as partners in learning. Along 
with the classroom teacher; a broad cross section of 
significant ckficrs, mentors and role models in the 
community, need to support and reinforce the 
learning process. By emphasizing participation, 
exploration, and cooperation, the school 
community can make learning challenging and 
engaging. By reinforcing academic achieved 
with practical work experience, schools can greatly 
increase the opportunities for ail youth to become 
contributing members of their communities. 

The successful use of structured educational 
work experiences for many youngsters alienated 
from traditional school settings illustrates this point. 
A common feature of an exemplary work 




experience program is a caring, available adult 
supervisor who provides instruction, guidance, and 
informal counseling to individual youths: Studeras 
often become attached to these adult role models, 
but of respect for experience and accomplishments 
in a world the students find far more attractive and 
meaningful than the world of school, 

Providing Law-Related Education 

Law-Related Education (LRE) is another auricular 
reform that has demonstrated promise in preventing 
delinquency by fostering social responsibility, 
personal committment for the public good, and 
effective participation in the social order. The 
Office of ^Edu^qnJ1979Xdefin^ WE as "those 
organized learning experiences that provide 
students and educators with opportunities to 
develop the knowledge and understanding, skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations necessary to respond 
effectively to the law and legal issues in our 
complex and changing society." 

Although diverse in approach, LRE programs 
and materials share certain common laming 
objectives including: 

• Developing legal survival skills and imparting 
practical legal information; 

• Improving thinking and decision making 
skills; and 

• Enhancing students' understanding of and 
commitment to justice. 

the emphasis is not on majorizing and 
regurgitating facts but rather on prescriptive 
questioning. In addition to acquiring practical 
information and skills, students participate in a 
continuing inquiry into what laws and public 
policies arc and what they should be. Students must 
participate actively In exploring the various sides of 
controversial issudL tfs exercises, 
simulated negotiations, mock trials, mock legislative 

assemblies, and various community-based 

internships, LRE programs provide students with the 
opportunity to practice, develop, and refine the 
skills and knowledge for productive citizenship. 
This experiential learning can encourage and 
prepare them to take an active and responsible role 
in the governing affairs of their communities. 

Evaluation cf the Department of Eduction's 
and the National institute ofjuventfe Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention's law-related education 
programs indicates that LRE can affect factors 
directly related to delinquency and can perform a 
preventive function (Hunter and Ttomer, 1981). 
E valuators found that LRE can reduce delinquency 
under certain conditions, few instance, when; 

» The school administrator participates in the 
instructional process; 
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• There is a structure created to provide 
professional peer support for the tRE 
teacher; 

• Community members and law students are 
adequately prepared prior to instructing LRE 

classes; 

• Teaching strategies foster true interaction and 
cooperation among students, such as occurs 
with team learning and cooperative learning 
techniques; 

• Students receive a sufficient quantity of 
instruction, generally a minimum of one 
semester; and 

• Presentations of case materials are judiciously 
selected. 

Many school districts have effectively integrated 
LRE into their curricula. The process requires little 
additional equipment, rescheduling of classes, or 
general reorganization of curricula. An important 
consideration, however, is that schools must 
practice what they teach. In would be difficult, and 
could cause more harm than good, to teach 
constitutional principles of due process and 
freedom of expression in schools with rigid, 
authoritarian, and repressive rule-makings and 
enforcement structures. By integrating LRE into the 
educational process, schools cari enablc youth to 
become contributing members of their schools and 
their communities. (See Rut II for more information 
about strategies involving LRE, j 




"School wouidn 't -&e so bad if you got time off for 
good bebavfor" 
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"If %ve bave learned any thing over tbe years it 
is that U [is almost impossible to impose 
standards. Ail groups that are going to be 
affected by the standards must 'buy into 
them." 

California School Board Association 
Task Force Report on Student Violence and 
Vandalism (1980) 



Coordinating Responses of School, 
Community, aiid Family 

Consistency to parents' and teachers* educational 
expectations, communications, and problem-solving 
behavior can enhance students' academic 
achievement and commitment to the educational 
system. Schools and families can increase the 
consistency with which they respond to young 
people by promoting: 

• Home-based reinforcement of school 
behavior; 

• Community centers in the schools that 
provide classes for all residents and 
opportunities for community members and 
parents to become actively involved in the 
schools; and 

• Links between schools and community 
organizations and businesses through 
programs, such as the Mo^^School 
Partnership, and through parent and 
community participation in school councils. 

Effective Schooling 

Many of the strategies for preventing delinquency 
overlap with principles of effective schooling. The 
late Ronald Edmonds, one of 5ts most ^ell-known 
proponents, told a 1980 meting of school leaders 
in Washington, D.C.: 

"All children arc educable, and the degree to 
which their educabiiity is realized is primarily 
determined by the characteristics of the school to 
which itejr go. The school is powerful to deliver 
basic instruction to children. Regardless of how the 
family behaves, it is incumbent on the school, as an 
institution, to get the basic Job doner 

in his studies, Edmonds (1979) determined that 
schools arc effective when these characteristics are 
present: 

• Strong instructional leadership; 

• High expectations for achievement for all 
students; 

• An orderly and positive climate supporting 
learning; 
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• Carefully developed curricula appropriate to 
student needs; and 

• Regular monitoring of student academic 
progress. 

Instructional Leadership 

Strong leadership requires effective communication 
between school leaden and teachers, resulting in 
instruction based oil taowledge about how children 
learn and about what conditions enhance learning. 
Researchers suggest school leaders heed to improve 
the o r g anizat ion and distribution of sdidol 
resources (Wcb^ 1971), to^r^hastee j^hievemeht, 
and to evaluate basic instructional objectives 
(Brookover and Lezotte, 1979)- Leaders of effective 
schools generally are able to communicate a dear 
sense of purpose or mission. 

High Expectations 

the degree to which expectations for student 
achievement are met depends on the way 
administrators and teachers communicate with 
students. Studies of student attitudes toward 
learning confirm that those who most succ essfu l 
in completing their schoolwork arc those who fed 
that the school gives them opportunities to succeed 
(Brookover; 1979; Ruttct ct aL, 1979). 

School leaders teachers, and support staff have 
successfully encouraged academic achievement by: 

• Developing beliefs that all students can 
master basic learning objectives; 

• FcnhlHLhmg H«r and high gxpectations of 

educational achievement; and 

• Requiring every student to improve, 
regardless of previous low levels of academ ic 
performance. 



"School* urttb positive climates are 
people-centered. TheruAes, procedure*, 
policies, and regulations of such schools serve 

human needs. Conversely, schools with 
negative climates are characterized as being 
institution-centered rather than 
people-centered. The mission of 
institution-centered schools is basically to tell 
people what to d*>" 

Eugene Howard 

Colorado Department of Education 



Orderly Awl Positive Climate 

A safe and comfortable environment is essential if 
students axe to perceive high expectations accurately 
and come to share them. In promoting schoolwide 
change, improvement efforts that focus on 
systematically involving the entire school 
community and, indeed, the community at large, 
help crate such a climate. As SPurkey and Smith 
(1962) point out, this broad-based model for change 
"assumes that consensus among the staff of a school 
is more pqwwful than cn^ccowfl, without 
ignoring the need for le adership . Indeed, consensus 
emerges as a key factor in the nwdd. . Building 
consensus around specified norms and gods 
becomes the focus of any school Imptovancm 
strategy.** 




Students must feet that schools give them 
o pp ortunities to succeed* 
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OS NOT KEEPING STILL 
"Early adolescence is an age for taxing and for 
Glazing* Student* want to be able to relax a 

body which is suddenly not under their 
_ cp&^pjto ffy ft out In what items to us 
awkward positions but which to them express 

and so mollify its awkwardness. Desks are 
particularly ununited to thetm they like to be 
on floors, at Mies or in quirky cubby-boles. 
They also need* need urgently, active physical 
movement, for their bodies 0 psycho-sexual 
energy and glandular changes make them 
restless. They need so be able to move around 
in a classroom* they need to tackle resistant 
materials in stoop* they also need practice in 
coordinating physical movement, so thai 
tbeir bodies once again become agents of 
their wilts/' 

Charity James _ 
Middle School TSsk Force 
National Association of Independent 
Schools (1975) 



Appropriate Curricula 

Carefully developed curricula appropriate to student 
needs require knowledge about what students 
actually heed to learn. All the major national 
commissions and study panels investigating the 
quality of the nation's schools emphasize the need 
for critical thinking skitts. Edmonds noted the 
Importance of socialization, creativity; and 
Independent thinking— that is, "taking the student 
co his fullest intellectual potential/ 9 

Edmonds observed that schools generally either 
have no articulated focus or mission, or they have 
one that is poorly communicated- But to be 
effective* schools need to organize curricula to 
citable students to function productively within 
their goals and expectations. 
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"When my parents see this thing there's going to he a 
'kid at risk'." 



Monitoring 

Regular monitoring of student academic progress 
requires more than careful record-keeping, a tedious 
responsibility in itself. It also requires the 
comparison of records with expectations. Given the 
many demands upon teachers, schoolwide staff 
commitment to this characteristic typically requires 
considerable planning, since the allocation of time 
is the most critical priority erf any institution. 

Monitoring also entails giving students 
immediate feedback on performance and adjusting 
instruction to a pace that is both challenging and 
productive— neither too comfortable oor too 
frustrating. Motivation increases when the students 
believe that the school staff is committed to helping 
them make academic progress. 

Evaluating Effective Schooling 

Theory; common sense, research projects, surveys, 
and case studio have generated excitement about 
the possibility of ensuring that all schools have 
characteristics that promote academic achievement 
for all students. Research conclusions, however; are 
tentative and suggest cautious optimism other than 
certainties about effective schooling. There ait four 
major limitations: (1) research has focused primarily 
oil elementary schools; (2) that ate few 
longitudinal studio; (3) data ate aggregated at the 
school level, blurring information about specific 
subgroups of students; and (4) cr iteiia of school 
effectiveness and school success has been subjective 
(Purkcy and Smith, 1982)- (An effective school 
serving low-income and minority stndems was not 
hdd so the same standard as one soring 
middlc-cbss suburban student*.) 
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the Delinquency Prevention Research and 
Development Project (OjjbP, School Enhancement 

Project, 1985) avoided these limitations by 

conducting research at all levels of schooling during 
a period of three years. The research focused on 
specific subgroup*, as well as on large groups of 
students, and targeted schools employing rigorous 
experimental controls. (See fctrt II for many of the 
promising strategies developed through the OIJDP 
project.) 

It is not possible to infer from the research on 
effective schooling that schools can improve 
significantly simply by replicating the suggested 
characteristics. Who would challenge the claim that 
an effective school must have a carefully developed 
curriculum appropriate to the heeds of students? Or 
an orderly and^sitivc^hmate that supports 
learning? Nevertheless, many sdioobjacfc such 
curricula and have not developed climates that are 
both orderly and positive. When combined with 
knowledge about organizational change and insights 
from the considerable studies of school reform in 
the 1960s and 1970s, research data strongly suggest 
that systematic school improvement is feasible 
(Purkey and Smith, 1982). 



"Not enough can be said about the bene fits of 

the School Improvement Projecttomy 
teaching... . This program bos provided me 
an opportunity as a team teacher to learn 
creative techniques and materials. It has 

helped me to enrich my lessons using 
alternative approaches. I sense atlvenezt, 
caring, respect, dJ^hi^he^H^ttom^i^e 
team concept bos helped me to avoid doing 
for students what they can do for themselves 
in groups." 

Hdcn Bo ttomly, instructional Leader 
Mcdure Middle School 
Sonic, Washington (1983) 
OJ ^PSchooiEnhancqpquProjca 

Applying Research to 
School Improvement 

Three types of school i mproveme nt programs 
currently use research about effective schools as a 
basis for organizational change: 

• Programs organized and administered within 
schools and school districts; 

• Programs administered by state education 
agencies, which provide incentives and 
technical assistance to load schools and 
districts; and 

• Programs of research, development, and 
technical assistance— tsoally looted in a 
university; 



Local District Programs 

Urban school districts around the country are 
beginning to use characteristics identified in 
school eflcctivaiess studies to design and 
implement school improvement programs. All of 
them adapt the recommended approaches to meet 
local needs. Some school districts jnvite schools to 
participate voluntarily, while others require 
participation. Some school leaders initiate school 
improvement efforts, while outsiders stan other 
programs. (See Pan II for examples of such 
program) 

State-Administered Programs 

Several state departments of education have 
encouraged school improvement programs. They 
have used films, presentations, newsletters, 
conferences, and related methods to inform school 
officials about school improvement. States have 
funded school improvement programs, conducted 
training, and provided continuing technical 
assistance to school leaden upon request L The 
Colorado Department of Education has been a 
leader in such efforts. 

The Connecticut Department of Education 
administers a formal program. Its staff began by 
monitoring school improvement programs in New 
York City to learn how such programs ait 




"Ms~ Malay, I respect yon as a person and a 
teacher Now, if you could ease up on those 
homework assignments. « » ** 
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implemented and evaluated. The School 
Improvement Office now offers a variety of services 
to Connecticut school districts that want to 
establish school improvement programs. Upon 
designing a program, a district may request 
technical assistance, including use of state personnel 
to conduct a needs assessment, or to teach school 
leaders, teachers, and staff the fundamentals of 
good program design and implementation. 

University-Based Programs 

Some universities are also offering technical 
assistance and information services to help local 
schools design and implement programs. Kent State 
University (Ohio), for example, assists districts in 
conducting desegregation programs. Michigan State 
University and the University of Michigan have 
assisted more than 100 principals, teachers, and 
central administrators from the state's 21 largest 
school districts in the design of local improvement * 
programs that reflect findings from research on 
effective schools. 

Characteristics of Schools 
with Positive Discipline 

In 1979, the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Discipline invesUgated 19 schools with e xemplary 
disciplinary policies and practices. The intent was 
to assist schools in understanding what can be done 
to improve student conduct and school climate. The 
study concluded that exemplary schools: 

• Exhibit strong leadership by the principal; 

• Involve faculty and students io 
problem solving; 

• View the school as a place to experience 
success; 

• Focus on causes rather than symptoms of 
problems; and 

• Emphasize positive behavior and preventive 
measures. 

Leadership 

The effectiveness of school discipline depends 
largely on the school leadership. The principal is 
particularly crucial because he or she is the one to 
whom teachers look for support and direction 
when confronting disciplinary problems. 

The principals in the Phi Delta Kappa Study 
exhibited a "tender strength,** which enabled them 
to influence staff and students and make their 
positions dear without being dictatorial. In one 
school, the principal tact with each member of the 
faculty and staff and asked what he or she thought 
n ee d ed changing. He "refused to get involved in 
"old stories* and bitter battles from the past His 




and besides tbe faculty meeting, principal* 
meeting, six requests for educational conferences, 
the overview on buildings and grounds— here are 
seventy-tuxt Happy Valentine cards from the 
afternoon kindergarten at Neil Armstrong 
ScbooL" 

leadership began subtly, listening for direction from 
the collective body, working behind the scenes to 
create alliances and carefully, but willingly, 
delegating responsibility to others." The principal's 
leadership style prompted one faculty member to 
comment "He is the best listener . . . I can feel his 
support and confidence." 

Students also need reassurance that principals 
care about individual growth and development. 
They need to know that principals, as well as other 
administrators, will pay attention to all students, not 
only to those who break the rales. Perhaps mote 
importantly, student* heed to feel that these adults 
care about smdent safety and security and arc doing 
everything possible to make schools safe. 

Involvement 

Involving faculty members and students in 
problem solving fosters a positive school climate. 
Cooperation helps teachers and administrators 
understand student concerns and develop 
meaningful ways to involve students in school 
lea dership . Everyone in school should have the 
opportunity to cooperate in solving school and 
classroom problems. 

Joint problem solving is also useful in 
enveloping student codes of conduct. At one high 
school, parents, teachers, students, and school 
administrators collectively developed a disciplinary 
code, which was presented in workshops to parents 
and students. A committee of teachers, parents, 
strairrirs, and administrators then updated the code 
and monitored its implementation. 
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Involving student* in the planning ol 
disciplinary standards and practices enhances their 
understanding of the policy-making process as well 
as encourages than to take responsibility for an 
orderly environment. Students develop close ties 
with school officials, teachers, and support staff arid 
tend to take a more active ^rolc in preventing 
disciplinary problems within the school. As one 

school in the Phi Delta Kappa Commission study 

reports, this type of cooperative involvement solved 
a graffiti problem. With an art teacher's guidance, 
students painted murals on the walls of the school 
halls to discourage defacement. As other schools 
have Tound, student-made murals arc almost never 
violated. The project tra only beautified the 
school— it enhanced student pride. 

Success 

the sense of success that students, teacher^ and 
school officials derive from working together can 
and should be a fundamental component bf$chool 
life. Teachers and students need success to function 
effectively. 

Schools that offer opportunities for all students 
to experience academic success tend to have fewer 
disciplinary problems. Many schools have provided 
such opportunities by emphasizing competence and 
self-discipline in a number of cxtracurriculai; as well 
as academic areas. This approach helps elementary 
school students develop skiHs that prepare them Jo 
succeed at more advanced levels. Some schools have 
found that training students in communication 
skills, community development, goal setting, 
interpersonal cooperaticm, problem solvi^^ and 
decision making fosters student leadership. Periodic 
workshops and student leadership conference days 
are p articularl y useful methods of teaching 
leadership skills. 



"When a person in Joan of Arc's position teils 
a man be is brave, be believe* it; asut 
believing is enough; in fact, to beiiwe 
youtS&fis to be brave; it i m - the on* >. ^ 
essential tbingT 

MarkTVain 

Causes 

Schools with exemplary disciplinary practices tend 
to view specific misbehavior as sy mp t oms of other 
problems rather than isolated behavior that calls for 
disciplinary action. For example, teachers and 
administrators in stjcfa schools understand that 
student sarcasm may be ttsc result of frustration; 
that a student may fiffl to compkrc an a ssi gne aco t if 

it seems irrelevant or inap propriate and that 

; may be the result of ov etao w ded co o d it io m . 



"He greatest tribute a student can offer me 
*t the completion of a courts is to state that* J 
did not need you in order to earn tb* grade! 

got/ Tor those who bave this experience, tb* 
atbatross of dependency and correspondingly 
blam*, is toetfor*v*r. 

"We as instructors have Mai responsibility 
for the ret utU produced in our educational 
domain. W* must txmstamtty be uMUqi to 
create a context tbat produces empowered 
students, fully capable to tbink and do for 

themselves. Each of our succeeding 

educational experiences must be tb* starting 
point for etevattng the quality of tb* results, 
recognizing zbat there is realty no upper 
Omit." 



be William Guillory 
University of Utah 



A PARENT REFLECTS 
"It's a strange thing. There's so many different 
ways that a child can be disciplined. The worst 
child can be disciplined. It depends on how a 
person goes about trying to discipline that 
cMd. I have ctttper^ied ... a kx of kids, and 
a lot of big, bad JeHows^ . . and you could 
look at them and tefl they were bad. BuU 
would push those fellows, md the things that I 
would say, there wasn't a one disobeyed what 
I said." 

Mrs. Mullen described her concept of an 
effective urban school, one that would prevent 
the alienation and delinquent behavior that she 
had seen: 

"I would warn willing and active teachers 
who would try to understand bow they live 
and grow. I would like to have it so that the 
parents would be free to make suggestions 
about things that they think die c hildr e n 
should have that we hadn't thought of We 
would have parents and teachers meetings so 
parents could speak their own opinions about 



"t can't remember that we meet with no 
teachers. . . . fust go and talk abbot their 
grades and things, i think we should have 
special time special day set aside with aD the 
teachers and parents and the principal and 
everybody to get together; and not only 
discuss doc child, but discuss education as a 
Whole." 

(Rosenthal. 1976). 
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Teachers and school leaders in schools with 
posiii* e disciplinary practices set* oul the 
underlying causes of student misbehavior. 



vniatcvcr the problems, teachers and school 
leaders in schools with positive disciplinary 
practices seek but the underlying causes of student 
misbehavior. At the same time, they attempt to 
promote activities and learning experiences to 
prevent or reduce problems, foe example, if teeters 
determine that extensive vandalism in a scbo< ,s 
linked to a lade of student involvement, they jay 
adopt procedures to clarify rules and the 
consequences for violating them. Or if student 
disrespect for teachers stems from the perspective 
that teachers ait more concerned about 
self-preservation than about the needs of mudents, 
schools may stress faculty development and more 
administrative supervision of classroom interactions. 

Leaders in schools with good discipline arc 
careful not to categorize behavior problems 
simplistkally as resulting from racial, cultural, or 
pea; group factors. Instead, they seek ways to create 
a school climate that affords teachers, staff, school 
administrators, sad students opportunities to work 
together to identify and resolve the causes of 
pobfenxs. 

Rewards 

Schools with good discipline make every effort to 
encourage and reward positive behaviors. Rule* and 
procedures are dearly communicated, understood, 
and enforced. Reasonable punishment is used as a 
last resort. 

Improvements occur when teachers know how 
to communicate with difficult students. Seme of the 
techniques used in the study included comforting 
and reassuring students, using more symbolic 
rewards, asd developing contracts with students 



concerning their behavior. Researchers also found 
that successful teachers used punishment less amd 
provided more support arid encouragement than 
less skilled teachers. 

The highest rated teachers encouraged a wide 
range of activities to enhance the self-perceptions of 
students, such as special awards, honor days, 
positive messages to parents, and recognition of 
students for individual and collective 
accomplishments. In the classroom, these teachers 
used verbal praise arid other positive reinforcement 
strategies to help students maintain a positive image 
of themselves. One school in Washington Sate 
reported sending notes home to parents entitled 
"Your Child was Sent to the Principal Tbday ,f as a 
means of describing a student's good behavior in 
school, these measures, which promote positive 
behavior; art critical in preventing misbehavior and 
delinquency. 



GOOD SCHOOLS FUNCTION BETTER 
THAN BAD SCHOOLS 

About four of every five disruptive incidents 
may be traceable to some disfunction in the 
way we run schools, train staff members, or 
organize schools. Relieving throe disfunctions 
is essential to creating well disciplined schools 
and teaching responsible behavior among both 
staff and teachers. ... Good schools function 
differently and better than ted schools in 
regard to eight organizational factors: 

• They teach people in the school to 
work together to solve problems. 

• They spread decision-making authority 
and reduce status differences among 
both staff and students. 

• They find ways to make all students feel 
they belong in school and that it is 
theirs. 

• Though not relying solely upon rules 
and disciplinary procedures for order, 
they do develop rules and procedures 
for promoting sdf-dHrtplinr 

• They improve cumcaium and 
instruction in order to reach, interest 
and challenge more stations. 

• They deal with personal problems 
affecting staff and students' behavior. 

• They seek stronger school and home 

• They ensure the schools and 
or ganizatio nal structures reinforce all of 
these other practices. 



Different Strategies for 
Different Schools 

There is no single best approach to reducing or 
preventing school crime— no remedy that ^applies to 
every situation But researchers arc continuing to 
son through the experiences of schools to identify 
dynamic strategies. 

In April 1983, staff at the Social Action 
Research Center in Nacisio, California, consolidated 
several years of analysis, reflection, and syntheses of 
data concerning the types of programs and 
approaches that appeared to Be most successful in 
reducing crime and disruption in schools. The 
Center's report stresses that approaches to local 
problem solving must consider the diversity of 
schools, target populations, program options, and 
strategies (Grant and Capell, 1983). 

The researchers studied the effect of the School 
Team Approach, a method of mobilizing load 
resources to address local problems, which was 
developed by the Alcohol and Drag Abuse 
Education Program (U.S. Department of Education), 
arid was adapted to address school crime and 
disruption in 70 high schools, 71 middle schools, 
and 52 elementary schools nationwide over a 
three-year period. (See Fart II for a description of 
this strategy;) 

The study makes several suggestions: 
• The heed for order is basic. Without order, 
ho other positive changes are possible. Teams 
that concentrate on increasing school 
security have been able to reduce classroom 
disruption, attacks against teachers and the 
school, and theft. This approach doc. not 
work in high schools, however; where attacks 
and disruption are less of a problem. 




People are more likely to change by working 
together on problems they consider to be 
important than by being encouraged to feel 
better about themsel ves A understand 
themselves, or learn how to get along better 
with each other. Improved communication 
among adversary groups— joint problem- 
solving rather thail morale-building— 
also is helpful. 

Active parent involvement also helps to 
reduce crime. 



^UTiONS HlRs 



Chapter 3 of this guide examines the pUcuiriiig 
of school-based delinquency prevention arid 
expands upon the central conclusion of the work by 
the Social Action Research Center. In planning 
programs to address school crime and prevent 
delinquency, it is important to consider whether die 
school is an el eme nt ary school, a middle or junior 
high school, or a high school: 

• Elementary school students depend primarily 
upon adults. Therefore, opportunities to 
strengthen relationships with adults build 
attachments to die school environment. 
Schools respond to efforts to invite parents' 
participation in school affairs, including 
decision making, particularly in support of 
improved security, discipline, aod consistent 
and fair enforcement of rules. 



The National School Public Relations 
Association, recommends that student codes 
should contain at least three sections: 

* Student rights; 

* Rules of conduct and sanctions tor 
violations; and 

* Regulations for ^roCvX^ural due process 
in natters involving suspension, 
transfer; and expulsion* 
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But researchers are continuing to sort through the 
experience of schools to identify dynamic 
strategies* 



Middle school or junior high school students 
display the stresses of rapid transition from 
childhood to adulthood— stresses that 
increased stimulation and complexity may 
aggravate. Therefore, programs thai require 
students to assume unfamiliar roles, such as 
in human relations training, can be 
counterproductive. On tfie other hand, 
emphasis on school security, school wide 
focus on problems of vandalism and drug 
use, and active parental presence demonstrate 
that members ot the school community are 
Joining forces to control disorder 
Higa school students resist any effort to 
control behavior, but they respond to 
programs that encourage their growth toward 
independence from adults. They seek 
opportunities to cope with the world outside 
the school, to participate in decisions about 
the school itself, and to demonstrate that 
they matter to adults. High school students 
gaieiaily benefit from and contribute to 
efforts to enhance ' 
factions in the school. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Planning for 
Improvement: 
Everybody^ Business 



Once school officials* teachers, paretics* 
students, and community members decide to mate 
a school betKT and safer; how do they translate 
their commitmeru into action? lil shifting from 
policy to practice, this chapter describes the first 
four steps of a six-step process that any school can 
fbtto^for i^tovemem: choosing a locus for 
change; assessing a school s s tr e ngths and 
weaknesses; setting goals and objective*; developing 
an action plan; implementing strategies; and 
evaluating programs. (Chapters 4 and 5 describe the 
last two steps.) The chapter provides detailed 
suggestions for coodacting needs assessments, 
including brainstormings holding formal discussions, 
and using surveys, which schools can design 
themselves or obtain from numerous sources. The 
chapter discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of several needs assessment instruments* defines 
goals and objectives, and explains the roles of the 
task forces and management by objective in the 
contest of school iisoprovcme^ 

How to Plan 

Schools ate as dynamic as communities— always 
changing. The intemtioo be tw e en jwath ami 
educational environments is especially conducive to 
change. Sometimes, spontaneous change 'Springs 
positive effects; often it results in chaos. Planning is 
essential if changes ate to be lasting and desttaUe. 

School leaders can capture the school 
population's idealism and energy *»d use them to 
improve academic per fo rm an ce and reduce 
misbehavior: lb accomplish meaningful < 




officials first oeed io examine what is really going 
on In the school. Although no single set of 
instructions for improvement applies to every 
school, most schools will find these six steps 
helpful for planning and implementing changes: 

1. Choosing a focus; 

2* Assessing strengths and weaknesses; 

3* Setting goals and objectives; 
Developing an actkm plan; 

5* Implementing strategies; and 

6. Evaluating programs. 
Following this process enables schools to answer 
three critical questions: 



* Where are we? 

* Where do we want to go? 

* How and witen are we go! 



to get there? 
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In designing Us program f&r Improvement, the 
New York City Council on ixx^Schbtrt 
Development published a convincing rationale for 
using comprehensive planning: 

• Most problems arise from acting without 
thinking. 

• Every hour spent in effective planning satfes 
three to Tour in execution and achieves better 
results. 

• Failing to plan means planning to fail. 

• Pursuing planned objectives generally yields 
mote effective results than leaving progress, 
to chance. 

• Expecting the unexpected and planning for it 
helps to avoid surprise. 

• Obtaining broad-based involvement in 
developing a plan ensures broad-based 
commitment for lis implementation. 

• A written plan can be refined and followed; a 
plan that exists only in the miad can easily 
be forgotten, 

(New York City Council on Local School 
Development, 1982), 

Planning for change can be complicated and 
time-consuming, but the benefits more than 
compensate for the difficulties. The process 
accommodates both short and long-range plans, 
builds probtcawolvtag skills, generates group 
support for new directions^ and builds to a 
measurement system, which becomes the base for 
continuing program development. 




**Vfc emphasize tbatevcb school is unique; 

mhaisvorks one place may not work 
eUeu>bere. ^ acsmowledxe that there are 
obstacies to eff ective collaboration* One of A 
most obvious lessons is that sound plnnnin^ 
is never ending— an* rarely easy." 

N.Y. local School Development Profc 



I do not consider vtvti, zxxU* a satisfactory 
method of assessing strengths i 



For some, the mere suggestion of change may 
provoke resistance, which may surface as outright 
opposition or as more subtle "hidden agendas" 
During the planning stage, school leaders can 
overcome most opposition with information and 
communication and by including potential 
opponents in the planning process. A broad-based 
planning group thould: 

* Assess potential risks for various members of 
the school organization; 

« Examine possible program alternatives; 

• Ascertain the needs of the pH>gf*m's 
implementors by working directly with them; 

* Plan for flexible me t>f d«a; 

* Ensure app ropr iat e data collection; ami 

* Furnish b^M±groand infewrmatioo fw those 
who will analyze and interpret the data. 

In many cases, a committee representing 

various sectors of the school and local community, 
including law enforcement officials, maaages jhe 
entire planning and implementation process. The 
committee becomes both a learning and a 
dec ision-m aking group. It is useful for a school 
improvement committee to develop a charge 
statement, toting all the tasks necessary foe 
improving the school's climate. Such tasks might 
include: 

• Conducting a study of the school climate 
improvement process to educate committee 
members about what dimatc is, bow it c an 
bt assessed, ami how it can be improved; 

• Developing a Ubrary of materials cooccrniog 
dimatc fc mpto v tmcnt, Including descriptions 
of p rom i sin g technique* used in other 
schools; 

• Visitiag other scboob engaged in 
school-wide dimate Improvement p rogr ams ; 

♦ Pianola and coodiKti^ 

sessions with parent* faculty, and student 
groups; 

+ Assessing thedimateof the school and 
interpret*^ 
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• identifying from one lb three climate 
improvement projects to launch during the 
coming school year; 

• Organizing a task force to plan and 
imjtfemcht «ch project, and assisting each 
task force in planning its work; 

• Coordinating the work of teach task force; 
and 

• Keeping parcras, faculty, and students 
informed of tine progress of the committee 
and its task forces. 

(Howani, I9&6): 
Once the school improvement committee is 
established, it must decide where to concentrate its 
energies and attention. The first stage of this 
handbook s six-point plan can help to shape any 
school improvement project : 

Step i: Choosing a Focus 

There ate many approaches to change. Choosing a 
focus for change is an exploratory process that 
begins with informal appraisal. Often a crisis, such 
as a drastic increase in the suspension rate or an 
unexplained drop in test scores, determines tfcz 
direction of change, th sonxr schools, tithe or 
money determines the choice. In others, the catalyst 
may be a desire to initiate new programs . The 
six-step process this chapter describes can work for 
any school, whatever its circumstances. 
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Although changes are usually implemented at 
the local level, the impetus and focus can come 
from the national, suite, district, or load level: In 
the case of school safety; at the national level, the 
President and commissions appointed to assess ue 
quality of education have identified the need for 
change. At the state level, the Delaware, Colorado, 
and Connecticut departments of education have 
taken the lead in designing programs, developing 
assessment instruments, and providing technical 
assistance to individual schools. At the district level, 
districts participating in the New Vbrk School 
Development Project and the Charleston, South 
Carolina, PAXHE project, developed programs 
adapted to the needs of selected participating 
schools. At the local level, in La Playa de Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, a community organization initiated the 
Otro Camino Project in cooperation with a school. 
In Seattle, a single high school conceived and 
implemented a major project the focus of sil time 
projects is on improved learning and behavior 

The focus provides a starting point for planning 
change. The New Ybrk Local School Development 
Project limited the school improvement focuses to 
administrative style, basic skills instruction, school 
climate, continuing assessment of pupil progress, 
and teacher expectations {Edmonds, 1979). Schools 
ch ose their major areas of concern through a needs 
assessment proem 

The Delaware Goal-Directed and^ 
Performance-Based instruction Program has given 
schook -Wcr options, allowing each school to 
Werttify its choices throughout a state-monitored 
process. Many schools choose to focus on 
improving some aspect of school dimate by moving 
toward mote people<entercd beliefs, value systems, 
procedures, rules, regulations, and policies. Other 
schools concentrate on improving curriculum. 
Whatever the choice, pinpointing i focus signals 
that the change process is underway. 




M |§ most ttfHHrts where significant progress 
has been madfc* dSctimdle^improw^ent 
committee has hee^t formed. This group is not 
mm advisory g romp which . . . will study an 
issue and then think up things for other 
people to do. this is a working group which, 

together With the principal wilt plan and 
coordinate the ciimate4mprovement ax ii tides 
in the school" 

Eugene Howard 

Colorado Depart merit of Education 



Step 2: Assessing 
Strengths and Weaknesses 

Depending on the preliminary focus, a needs 
assessment can be general or very specific in 
determining both what is working well in a school 
acid what needs improving. Comprehensive 
assessments are time<onsuming and can produce a 
flood of information. Keeping the focus in mind can 
help prevent planners from drowning in 
voluminous irrelevant information. The more 
specific the assessment, the greater the necessity Tor 
careful planning. 

Data collection is an accepted feature of school 
life. Most school systems already gather information 
about grades, absenteeism, and test scores. Close 
scrutiny of data often yields valuable clues about 
trends or problems in the schools. Five-year charts 
on grades or absentee ratal, for example, provide a 
context for measuring a school's effectiveness. 

A clear understanding of existing problems ami 
relevant information enhances the design of a 
formal needs assessment. A school that decides to 
reduce its dropout rate has already made a 
preliminary needs assessment. The next step is to 
concentrate on ifie causes of the p*rofc>cm. Before it 
can reduce vandalism* a school board must formally 
identify vandalism as the problem, select test school 
sites, and design a suitable instrument for gathering 
information about the problem. In Connecticut, 
equity issues were of major concent, so the needs 
assessment instruments Indndcd questions for 
eliciting information about equity. 

In considering how to conduct appropriate 
needs assessments, schools have three options: 
designing their own instruments, using instruments 
designed by other schools and research groups, or 
using established group process techniques. The 
choice of tools depends on specific purposes. If 
research or comparison to schools across the 
country is of prime concern, then standardize d tests 
are the only choice. If national norms are irrelevant, 
the do-it-yourself model is an attractive option. Foe 
those that warn cstaWisbcd assessments, pte-tested 

O 
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"Actually, t don't use physical punishment 
anymore. Sow, f sentence you to an eternity on a 
need* assessment committee. 90 

instruments exist in several forms. Many of "these 
instruments can be adapted to individual school 
heeds. Although most concentrate on several aspects 
of school climate, including instructional issues, 
some focus only oil curriculum. 

Most of the available instruments tote separate 
forms for students and staff. Some have Separate 
forms for principal, teachers, parents, ami 
community members. Some tcob are designed for 
elementary schools, and others for secondary 
schools. Some come in a battery of separate tests, 
and others in sections of a single instrument. With 
tools other than standardized tests, schools may 
chome which parts and subtests to use and which 
audiences to survey^ In determining which tool to 
use, crucial decisions include: the ipecific purposes 
of the assessments; who is to participate; and who 
is to use the information once it is gathered. 
Although it is tempting to gather all the information 
possible, much of it may be extraneous. At the same 
time, itstricting data collection at an early stage 
may preclude valuable insights. 

Ma ny existing instruments produce a sharp 
picture of school climate. For schools with unique 
c haract eristics \ socfa as predomi nantly rural or 
industrial populations or unusual mixes of races or 
nationalities, however; these teats might be less 
useful than individually-dcsignfri instramcnts. 
School rttmatr surveys generally solicit the 
following information: 

* Views concerning the school's 
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• Opinions about opportunities for student 
participation in school governance and in 
extracurricular activities; 

• Perceptions regarding the consistency, 
fairness, and clarity of school rules; 

• Assessment of communication channels 
among students, jcachcrs, parents, 
administrators, and district and community 
officials; 

• Perceptions concerning school safety; 

• Responses to social interactions, including 
gangs and cliques; 

• Feelings about grading policies; and 

• Evaluations of school morale. 

Doing It Yourself 

Designing ah in-house heeds assessment often 
requires a major commitment of time and money. 
School officials usually decide to take this step 
because they hope eventual jyjo save money or 
because they believe that no existing instrument 
would serve their intended purpose. 

School improvement committees that design 
their own instruments have several characteristics in 
common: 

• Ready access to data (student-attendance 
rates, grade-point averages, and 
college-attendance percentages) that are 
consistently maintained and similar in form; 

• Access to staff or expertise capable not only 
of compiling data, but also of analyzing it in 
a meaningful and comprehensive way; 



• Well-defined problems amenable to solutions 
based^fS^cdy on the results of the needs 
assessment; 

• A desire to solve problems without the 
scrutiny of people who have no personal 
stake in the school or district; and 

• A desire to consider community interests. 
A do-it-yourself needs assessment guarantees 

flexibility and options, allowing the planning 
committee to combine techniques, to modify them 
along the way, and to use both informal and formal 
methods. Obviously, conducting an in-house heeds 
assessment may mean foregoing the advice of 
outside experts or other practitioners, unless money 
is available for hiring consultants. 

Brainstorming, discussion groups, and surveys 
can be useful in structuring the assessment . 
Brainstorming encourages people to generate ideas 
quickly about tasks, problems, and solutions. 
Although brainstorming sessions are informal, they 
need careful structuring to produce usable ideas. 




7I'j only an in-bouse need* assessment. 
Wbat Wave you got to bide?" 
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IS HOUSE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Advantages 
May be tailored to special circumstances . 
May be used to provide baseline data for 
comparison with future assessments. 
May be used to conduct a brief assessment of 
school strengths and weaknesses*. 
May foster a shared understanding of school 
needs by involving various members of the 
school organization . 

Disadvantages 

May be biased because designed by people 

intimately involved with the school. 

May lend itself to impressionistic interpretation. 

May be based on limited input. 

May tend to provide no basts for comparison 

bier time. 

May take time from staff and teachers who 
have other responsibilities: 
Usually require* skill or expertise in 
instrument design, tabulation, and statistical 

interpretation. 

Miiy require revision over time. 

May use an untested approach that has limited 

validity. 

May be subject to criticism as being 
"MMf-scrving,'' "biased," and "hiding the true 
problem" 




'Weil, it happened when I threw out an Idea at a 
^ brainstorming session." 

EMC 48 i, 



BRAINSTORMING 
PROPOSED To set the proper stage for 
GOALS: complete partiopatioo by 

students, staff, parents, and 
community leaders; 
To help the staff chaiunci and 
direct its thinking about school 
problems; 

Tb encourage as many ideas or 
solutions as possible, sav ing 
evaluation and criticism for 
later; and 

To enhance the co m mit me nt to 

proposed solutions. 
GROUP SIZE: Eight tb 15 pirtidpaihts. Large 

groups may break imb smaller 

groups so everyone may 

participate. 
MATERIALS Butcher paper (the size 
NEEDED: depends on the exercise), chalk 

board , or flip cbart_to record 

ideas; and felt tip pens, 

markers, or chalk. 

PROCEDURE: Select a problem and state It 
clearly: Use a sample problem 
to introduce the idea. 
Select someone to record the 
ideas. 

Explain the rules: 
brainstorming means 
generating ideas as quickly as 
possible; even outlandish ideal 
are encouraged because they 
may spark useful ideas within 
the group^no evaluating 
occurs during the 
brainstorming session. 
BENEFITS: Brainstorming is a low-risk 
exercise. 

It focuses on ideas, not on the 
people contributing them. 
It provides a framework in 
which to consider a wide 
varicty ,of problems, solutions, 
and tasks. The resulting ideas 
can be helpful Tor selecting 
school priorities at any time. 
Brainstorming encourages 
many people to contribute 
ideas and suggestions that 
might not come up otherwise. 

(wfHed from Prince, 1973). 
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Brainstorming can trigger chain reactions of 
creative thinking Participants focus on only one or 
two topics at a time and postpone any discussion or 
analysis omit after the session ends: A trained leader 
keeps the group focused on its task and encourages 
everyone to particrpmc. Ideas recorded during the 
session can be the basis for further discussion, 
problem -solving, ami review. Brainstorming is also 
useful for organizing and ranking needs and for 
developing solutions. 

Like brainstorming sessions, formal group 
discussions hdp develop information about a 
school's weaknesses and strengths. Discussion 
groups arc ideal forums for encouraging members of 
the school organization and the community at large 
to air their views. As with brainstorming, formal 
discussions require fixed time limits to maintain 
focus. Butcher paper, flip charts, and chalk boards, 
as well as tape recorders, are helpful for recording 
the discussion. Like other assessment techniques, 
formal discussion groups have definite advantages 
and disadvantages. 



DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Advantages 
Can be quick and cheap. 
Allow diverse, and often neglected, viewpoints 
to be heard. 

Can provoke thoughts and action about needs. 
Can help identify people interested in working 
on specific problems. 

Disadvantages 

Not always possible to let everyone who 
wishes to speak do so. 

Viewpoints of people who cantux or will not 

come may not be represented. 

May become emotional shouting matches that 

generate little usable information. 

<SundJcc and Stapp, 1979) 
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Scouting the Needs: Surveys 
Planning committees may develop surveys 
independently, or as follow-ups to brainstorming 
sessions or group discussions, if, for example, the 
suspension rate inc re ases suddenly or the student 
council lacks support, a simple questionnaire can 
find out why. A generally poor school cttmne 
probably requires a full-scale exploration of 
problems ami attitudes. Tin: usual purpose of 
surveys is to collect enough information For setting 
goals and objectives and choosing strateg-ts. No 
matter who designs the survey; it should be 
pre tested on a sample group and revise if 
necessary. 

the questionnaire for a do-it-yourself survey 
requires careful planning, because the way a 
question is worded and asked can significantly 
influence the response {Pope, 1981). A 
questionnaire must: 

• Translate the general topics into specific 
questions that the respondent can answer; 

• Motivate the respondent to cooperate and 
give thoughtful replies-, and 

• Produce valid, reliable response* and 
information. 

There are pluses and minuses to using surveys. 
Although surveys can be as broad or as narrow as 
necessary and can reach a representative portion of 
the target population, they require substantial 
development and analysis, tntovjews and analysis 
may necessitate hiring additional staff 




'How did the ramlom sampling survey go today? 



A surrey is only reliable if those answering 
questions are truthful: if the survey identifies 
respondents or asks them about their own 
misbehavior or tendency to break school rules, 
reliability may be a problem. Although a margin of 
error is usually considered in interpreting results, 
planning can minimfre bias and error: 

School improvement committees should follow 
several steps in designing, conducting, and 
analyzing a survey: 

1. Describe the goals and objectives of the 
assessment. 

Develop a list of desired information. Use 
specific questions, phrases, or key words, 
such as "likes" or "dislikes/* This list will 
form the basis for developing questions. 
Do hoi bypass it Those who write the 
questionnaire heed to understand precisely 
what information they are seeking. 

2. Define the targeted populations carefully. 



SURVEYS 



May avoid questionable assumptions by 
collecting data directly from targeted 
populations. 

Can estimate reliability of data arid compare it 
with other information, using existing 
statistical techniques. 

Can be developed and conducted by trained 
researchers usually employed by school 
systems. 

May be conducted inexpensively if school or 
.district has efficient copying equipment, staff 
to tabulate survey results, and expertise to 
analyze findings. 

Can provide baseline data for later comparison. 

Disadvantages 
Can be expensive if large sample is tabulated 
manually, or if computer tabulation must be 
purchased. 

Can be time-consuming. 
May be difficult to obtain an adequate sample. 
May result in questionable self-report data. 
Cannot compare results without previous, 
comparable data. 

Accuracy cannot be ensured without going to 
another source to verify findings. 
Requires expertise for tabulation and 
interpretation. 



3. Develop criteria for and use common 
sampling techniques, such as: 
Simple random sampling 
— Select respondents completely at random 
from a listing of the universe of names. 
Convenience sampling 
—•Select respo ndent s by interviewer 
preference. 
Judgment sampling 

— Select certain respondents according to 



their participation in programs or activities. 
Quota sampling 

— Select respondents with characteristics 
that are known or believed to affect the 
subject of the research. 
3. Select the sample. 

5. Develop a data-collection methodology 
(mail, personal interviews, telephone 
interviews). 

The method affects bow, and in what 
order; to ask questions and determines 
what format the questionnaire should 
follow: 

6. Develop the instrument. 

Write questions. 

Have a survey researcher who is not 
directly involved with the study review 
and critique the draft. 
Revise the draft. 

7. Schedule data collection. 

8. Collect the data. 

9. Reduce the data by: 

Editing the questionnaire; 
Establishing a coding system; and 
Coding, tabulating, and displaying data. 
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10. Analy ze the data. 

The first analytic step involves tabulating the 
results. Somcumcs the results are obvious. 
At other times, complex relationships 
require analysis by statistics experts or 
sophisticated, computer-based technology. 
Wkh careful *j*Mg*ri and caption, school 
leaders may be able to analyze their own 
results. 

(Adapted from Sundlee and Stapp, 1979): 

Conducting Needs 
Assessment with Outside 
Help 

Where the do-it-yourself approach is not feasible, 
schools can use £h existing heeds assessment 
instrument or hire experts to assist in designing 
surveys and questionnaires. Most school districts, 
especially small ones, need help to conduct a 
thorough needs assessment. Cutting corners in 
assessing needs Is unwise, (See resources in But III 
for further guidance.) 

While all the instruments listed in the following 
section have been widely tested and used, some arc 
adaptable to individual schools or systems, and 
ethers have been standardized to produce 
established norms. Some can be used by following 




"Ob, be's adaptable, but f just wtsb we could 
standardize hint " 



instructions in accompanying manuals, and others 
require more extensive leadership training and 
consultant help. Results of some may be analyzed 
within the school or system, and others may require 
outside experts. 

Most of the instruments as- . the social 
interactions and operational factors that exercise the 
greatest influence on school climate. Some of the 
instruments, however; raminr special features, such 
as curriculum issues (Mini-Audit #1 and Successful 
Practices for Making Curriculum More Flexible) or 
social environment (Social Climate Scales). The 
Connecticut instruments examine equity issues 
along with more general climate factors. 

This handbook considers the instruments in 
two groups: adaptable instruments and standardized 
instruments. Although both types assess individual 
schools, only standardized tests will allow 
comparisons with other schools. 



Schools throughout the country have used a 
number of non-standardized tests. Examples of 
those that have proved effective include the CFK, 
LTD School Climate Profile; the Mini- Audits 0) and 
#2, developed by Eugene Howard and his colleagues 
in the Colorado Department of Education; the 
Battclle School Community Climate Survey; the 
Connecticut Department of Education's recently 
developed instruments; and the Successful Practices 
Tor Making Curriculum More Flexible model, also 
designed by Eugene Howard. The section below 
briefly describes these instruments. 



ADAPTABLE INSTRUMENTS 
Advantages 
Are easily accessible. 

Have been tested zrd used successfully in 

other schools or districts. 

May save time and money 

Provide some idea about expected results. 

Can be altered to suit individual school or 

district needs. 

Provide a data base for follow-up and 
evaluation. 

Have flexible administrative requirements. 

Disadvantages 
Have no established norms for comparison. 
Require tabulation. 
Rely on judgmental interpretation. 
Do not permit comparison teith other schools. 
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Adaptable Instruments 

Instrument Description 

CFK LTD. SCHOOL CLIMATE PROFILE 

This instrument is For assessing a school's climate 

factors and determinants as a basis for setting 

priorities for unprovement and as % baseline 

measure for analyzing changes: It is an overall 

assessment tool rather than a definitive or 

exhaustive survey. 

Sample factors are listed for each of the 
program, process, and material determinants. _ 
Participants rate climate factors on the basis of 
"what is" and "what should be" using a scale of 1 
(almost never) to 4 (almost always). See boxes for 
samples of School Climate Determinants and 
General Climate Factors. 

Further Information 

Included in Robert 5. Fox; et al., Scbooi Climate 
Improt^emeta: A Challenge To The Scbooi 
Administrator, Phi Delta Kappa, Bioomington, 
Indiana. 

Instrument Description 

BATTELLE'S SCHOOL-COMMUNITY CLIMATE 

SURVEY 

Four questionnaires (for students, teachers, parents 
and coramunirv members, administrators ami board 
members) ask for opinions about how services and 
programs are currently operating and what changes 
are heeded. Participants respond on a scale of 
1 to 5. Manuals describe procedures For conducting 



the survey and data processing. BatteUe will assist In 
providing additional help oil a fee^or^ervicc basis. 

Further Information 



Training, Technical Media and Human Factors Group 

BatteUe Manorial Institute 

505 King Ayenue 

Columbus, Ohio 45201 

(614)424-7165 
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SCHOOL BOARD CLIMATE DETERMINANTS 



Program Determinants 

Opportunities for 
Active Learning 

Individualized Performance 
Expectations 

Varied Learning 
Environments 

Flexible Curriculum arid 
Extracurricular Activities 

Support and Structure 
Appropriate to Learner's 
Maturity 

Rules Cooperatively 
Determined 

Varied Reward Systems 



Process Determinants 



Problem-Solving Ability 
Improvement of School Goals 

Identifying and Working 
with Conflicts 



Effective Communications 

Involvement in 
Decision Making 

Autonomy with 
Accountability 

Effective Tfcaching-Lcaming 
Strategies 

Ability to Plan for the Future 



Material Determinants 

Adequate Resources 

Supportive and Efficient 
Logistical System 

Suitability of School Plant 
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Instrument Description 

COLORADO MIXI-At bit; SCHOOL CLLMATE: A 
TOttL STAFF DEVELOPMENT KIT, MLM-ALDITS 
11 and 12 

The Mini- Audits quickly identify needs and 
strengths for 2 school that wants less than a 
full-scale nomination. The audits define activities, 
processes, and projects that contribute to a positive 
school dimatr and help staff understand school 
climate and what can be done to improve it. The 
instruments use a five-point scale (very weak to 
very strong) to measure "what is" and "what 
should be'' in the following areas: philosophy, 
student and staff evaluation reward systems. 



problem-solving and conflict resolution, 
decision-maki ng processes, roles and regulations, 
school improvement processes, communications 
structure, formal organizational structure, 
Curriculum characteristics, curriculum ot gamzatido, 
extracurricular programs, varied learning 
envtmnmest, support sad htruenze, goal-SrCtting 
and planning processes, logistical system, and 
physical facilities. The Colorado Mini-Audits can be 
conducted by a visiting team with a trained leader 
or by using the staff d e v elopme nt kit. Using {Mimed 
instructions and film strips from the ASCD packet, 
school personnel can administer Mini-Audits 
fl and 12. 



GENERAL CLIMATE FACTORS 



What 
Is. 



What 

Should Be: 



Respect: 

I. In this school even low-achieving students ate 



2 Teachers treat students as persons. 

5. Patents ate considered by this schooi as important 
collaborators. 

Teachers from one subject area or grade level 

respect those Rom other subject areas. 

5. Teachers in this school are proud to be teachers. - 

□ □ 

Thush 

1. Students feel that teachers air "on their side:" _ 

2. While we don't always agree, we can share our 

concerns with each other openly. — - — — 

3: dor principal Is a good spokesman before the 
superintendent and the board for our interests and 

needs. — 

4 Students can count on teachers to listen to their side 
of the story and to be fair 

5. Teachers trust students to use good ju dgment . — - m 



H1&*> Morale: 

J. This school makes students enthusiastic about 
learning: 

2. Teachers feel pride in this school and in its 
students. 

$. Attendance is good; students stay away only for 

urgent arid good reasons. 
4: Parents, teachers, and students would rise to the 

defense of this school's program if it \ c 

challenged. 
V 1 like working in this schooi. 



□ 



s 



□ 



□ 
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further information 
Ei gene Howard 

School i mp ro v e m ent ami Leade rs hip Unit 

Colorado Department of Education 

1362 Lincoln 

Denver Colorado, 80203 

(503) 534-8871 Ext. 347 

Mini-Audit #1 and 72 Kit available from 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Doriopnscnt ( ASCD ) 

225 North Washington Street 

Alexandria. Virginia 22314 

(804) 549-9110 

Instrument Description 

CONNECTICUT INSTRUMENTS 
Connection has developed and tested five 
questionnaires as pan of its Secondary School 
Development Process. That ait two versons, with 
100 questions each, for teachers, ami three versions, 
with 50 questions each. Tot students. All cover 
or ganizational dynamics, school effectiveness, and 
equity. Participants respond on a scale of A (strongly 
agree) to E (strongly disagree). Ear graph tabulations 
give clear evidence of strengths and weaknesses. 
See box for sample questions. 
Further Information 
Dr William j. Gauthier; Jt 
Bureau of School and [Program Ekvciopment 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
PO. Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 06145 
(2051 566-2285 



SAMPLE RATING STATEMENTS FROM 
CONNECTICUT INSTRUMENTS 

1 . Student! are expected to master subject 
matter at each grade level. 

2. the faculty is integrated: 

5: Courscs^trcss the aco>mpli^ 
various racial and ethnic groups. 

4. Sport functions and dances are well 
attended. 

This school has clear, consistent rules. 
Student assignments arc corrected daily. 
What students are taught in high school 
will help them later in life. 
8. The principal talks with us frankly and 



5- 
6 

7. 



9. Students who want to learn are often 

interfered with. 
10. Discipline (pMBtrishment), when it is given; 

is fair and related to violations of 

agreed-upon rules. 
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instrument Description 
SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES FOR MAJSNG 
CURRICULUM MORE FtE X TBtJE 
These instruments are useful if a school las decided 
to focus on instructional issues. The areas cover ed 
include: providing for individual differences, 
integrating active learning, and fostering the 
comiPuaityHgfaocd concept. Items ate rated on a 
scale of 0 to 3 for "what is" and "impact potential" 
Responses indicate areas of success and areas of 
1 concern. 



Further Information 
Eugene Howard 

Colorado Department of Education 

1362 Lincoln 

Denver; Colorado 80203 

(303) 554-8871 Ext. 347 

Standardised instruments provide schools with 
objective data that is unavailable from sdi-de^gszd 
or easily customized stirveys. If comparixms with 
other schools air important, or research is of 
special interest, standardized instruments arc 
essential. 




"So, who do you think conducts ntint-audttM?" 
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STAXDAMDIZED INSTRUMENTS 



Can be comprehensive. 

Arc based on established national norms, so 
can be ttscd to compare with other schools. 
Provide baseline data for future comparisons. 
May save time. 

May involve substantial purchase and 

intcrprctaikxi costs. 

Require carrful administration. 

May Mi be based on a norm group similar to 

the local school using them. 

Art not adaptable t<? Individual schools. 

Require interpfetation. 

May not be locally useful, depending on 

outcome. 



the following section briefly describes several 
widely used standardized instruments, including 
HaJptn and Croft's Organizational Climate 
Description (Ju^cohairc, the Rudolf Hobs Social 
Climate Scales, and Ukett's Profile of a School. 

SzjtXidjTdizcd Instruments 

instrument Description 

ORGANIZATIONAL CUMATE DESCRIPTION 
QUESTIONNAIRE (OCDQ) 
OCDQ measures faculty perceptions of school 
climate. The resulting profile rests on a continuum 
from "open climate*' to "closed climate;* Four 
subtests (disengagement, hindrance, esprit, and 
buimao ) chart charaacristics of the faculty as a 
group; four other sub-tests (aloofness, production 
emphasis* thrust, consideration) measure leaders* 
behavior. Tins instrument primarily gauges morale 
in clcmcmary schools. 

Further Information 

Claude C . Dd\t Learning Center 
College of Education 
New Mexico State University 
Box SAC 

Las Cruces, Nw Mexico 88001 

instrument Description 

SOCIAL CLIMATE SCAf VS (Rudolf Moos) 

this is a widely used battery of 12 instruments, 

each comprising 90 to 100 true-false items, the 

results cover three major dimensions of the social 

environment: the nature and intensity of personal 

relationships; personal growth and 



self-enhancement influences; and system 
maintenance and change dimensions. The 
instnunctas measure wort, classroom, ;thd family 
environments. Parall el forms m easure die "real, 
ideal aad crpmrri " environments. The levels of 
reliability and validity are considered acceptable for 
panning- 

Further Information 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 
577 College Avenue 
Palo Abo, California 94506 

instrument Description 
UKEXTS "PSOFILE OF A SCHOOL" 
Flcmcm j ry (grades 4 to 6) ami secondary 
questionnaires measure organizational climate, 
leadership style sod behavior and peer 
relationship*. Forms are *v*iLii>ie for parents, 
students (long and short versions), and staff . Norms 
exist for teacher, principal, and student responses. 
Some forms have room for additions b> T load 
schools, others do not. The purchase price includes 
data processing. 

Further Information 
Rents Likert Associates, Inc. 
5001 South State Street 
Suite 401 

Aim Attn* JWcfcigah 48104 
(313) 769-1980 

Whatever the method of assessment, the 
instrument must gear responses to tabulation and 
analysis. The form of the analysis must be useful to 
the planning committee. Graphs and charts can 
provide information at a glance. 

Step 3 : Setting Goals and 
Objectives 

Goals indicate where a school intends to go; 
objectives indicate how it intends to get there. With 
Improved school climate as Its goal, for example, a 
school's objectives might be to improve attendance 
and student governance and to reduce vandalism. 
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Whatever the objectives, ibcy should meet at 
least three major criteria: 

1. The}- should be expressed in ckat; 
understandable, and concrete *ords. 

2: they should be realistic and achievable. 

3- They should be measurable and defined in 
such a way that when they have been met, 
success will be recogmcBble. 

H is ahvays tempting to set high goals and 
objectives m order to encourage enthusiasm and 
effort. Unfortunately, planning groups often 
establish unrealistic goals. Setting goals and 
objectives morn balancing between what is 
theoretically possible and what is feasible. 
Everyone wants to raise the reading ability of all 
student* to grade level, but achieving such an 
objective may not be realistic in the short term. 
Aiming Toe a high percentage of students passing the 
state reading proficiency test might be more 
realistic, especially if the group includes a 
significant number of youth at risk. 

Goals and objectives can also give direction to 
school operations. Management by Objective (MBO), 
a common industry' practice, cast be successfully 
adapted for schools. Tl^c technique requires, 
however, considerable cooperation from Use 
community, the school board, arid the classroom. 

One of the major issues in MBO is whether lb 
establish objective from the top down or from the 
bottom up; Both approaches offer advantage*, the 
bottom-up approach encourages m aximum 
participation by those most involved tn the 
djy-UMlay operation of an organization. In the 
school, this includes teachers, staff, and students, 
t sing the top-down approach, school leaders take 
the initiative by providing clear guidelines for 
making school better and safer. For acuhple, the 
school board might change personnel assignment 
policies or the managerial focus of su^rintendtertts 
and principals. Many schools shy away from setting 
goals related to school safety and discipline, 
although desire for a *afc school is often a primary 




•\ . . Communication and planning effort* must 
go in both directions." 
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focus of change. Became safety also encourages 
achievement, specific goals can aim at establishing 
an orderly «^l«Smem. 

Mzzsff organizations have discovered that the 
process tsmsat be "ecziasivdy tojMtown or 
txxuxn-up i£ it is to be an effective way of 

managtiKg. ~ They find that the communication 

and planning effort must go in both directions 
(Kast and Boscnxweig. 1979)* Studies of HBO 
program* have shown they improve communication, 
inc re as e mutual understanding of goals and 
objectives, cr e ate more positive attitudes toward the 
evaluation process, use everyone's abilities, and 
promote innovations. Some organizations, however; 
,aay rely loo heavily on the top-down approach, 



bow positive i$ worn smooth 

For a quick look at bow your school's climate 
compares with others serving similar pupils. 
r?te the following factors on a «<calc of 1 to 4 
(1 * strongly disagree, 2 m disagree, 
3 » agree, 4 m strongly agree): 
. J > Cm school has comparatively few 

discipline problems. 
2. Vandalism is hot a problem in bur 

school, 

3. Attendance is good in this school. 

4. Our student and staff morale is hip. 

5. Our pupil achievement is high. 

6. Pupils fed a high sense of ownership 

and f>ridc in this school. 

7: Our staff and students trust, care about, 

and r *pect one another a great deal. 

_8. Our school's various social groups, or 
cliques, communicate well with one 
another, respect one another, and work 
together for the benefit of the school. 

^-^9; Our students and staff fluently 
participate in problem-solving and 
school-improvement activities. 
1 0 The threat level 6i our school js low 
(i,c , people do not toave to worry 
about being treated disrespectfully, 
becoming failures, or fteing physically 
harmed). 

TOTAL 

A score of 3c or above Indicates a very 

positive climate, 

(Adapted from a Phi Delta Kappa pamphlet 
entitled School Climate Htyrdvixterii: A 
Challenge to the School Administrator, by 
Robert J Fox, e; ai.) 
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which minimizes the imernal rirticipation that is 
necessary if a school is to giki the support it needs 
in order to ctungrr. As this hannlbook has noted, 
effective schools have strong principals. School 
boamls, therefore, mus; adopt policies md practices 
that encourage strong leadership that responds to 
students, staff, and communPy 

The key to rraksag MBfe work for schools is a 
iystcms approach co or^nte* tonal planning. Often 
schools must d«ck>p collateral support for those 
whom change will affect. For example, If school 
leaders decide to ttic merit pay as an incentive to 
improve instruction, they may also need to provide 
for improving the morale of teachers who do hot 
respond to the incmive or whose efforts to 
improve arc insufficient to warrant extra pay. 

Because they wort with people rather than 
products, school leaders must be concerned with 
personalities and ideas. Difficult -to-mcasurc "soft" 
objectives are as important to schools as are 
quantifiable objectives Goal -setting requires 
considering people, other available resources, 
resistance, possibilities for tapping outside 
expertise, and funding sources. Schun)! leaders 
cannot ignore possible constraints to reaching goals 
and objectives Identifying support and obstacles is 
important because people and resources outside the 
schools affect the school system, For example, state 
or local governments may curtail funding; or 
student reassignment due to school closings may 
postpone action or may require alterations in the 
plan. 
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"Force field analyst** means carefully analyzing 
the internal arid r KT e rn a* factors affecting a n 
organization- Charting the forces supporting and 
resisting a chi eve me nt of a goal provides a basts for 
planning tactics and strategy and for implementing 
priorities. Using this formal approach helps clarify 
e xistin g positions and a mi ri p at c difficulties or 
opposition. 

The key to consolidating support and 
overcoming obstacles is to coordinate efforts and 
communicate as much as possible with everyone 
involved. Only through cooperation can change 
occur systematically throughout the entire school 
organization. Although changes may be unnecessary 
or even impossible at all levels of the organization, 
everyone must understand what changes may occur 
and whom they will affect. Coordinated efforts 
succeed only when all the players involved 
understand what others will be doing throughout 

Individuals in the school may fed that at new 
program is minimizing their roles; Introducing new 
teaching techniques more familiar to recently 
trained teachers may thpeatrn senior teachers, or 
school officials and staff may be suspicious of law 
enforcement officials. Carefully planted to service 
workshops Kelp familiarize teachers with new 
techniques, new personnel, and the raxessiry of 
including community amd U enforcerocru 
personnel in planning Once individuals undemiod, 
they can become more effective pans of any 
planned chat*#cs. 

Within the school organisation, everyone needs 
to know the dif fcttmce between ends and means. 
Often it is difficult to separate needs from solutkm*. 
Teachers who heed a way to improve academic 
performance may report that they heed a new 
writing skills center or teacher-advisor teams What 
the teachers may really raicd.jKwcvcr, is a new 
curriculum for teaching students how to wrfte. 
Similarly, school safely problem* may lead some to 
proclaim a need for new rules, But the problem may 



'Changing inthatHor and t§Mwgim& norms 
takes time. One change prnjwr found that Jnst 
trying to tmpr%>i*e mmmumtmttm skills 1j* a 
/acuity ii aMmterprvductiv* unless more than 
twenty fonr hours of training U provided 
(ttunkei and Sthmmch, &74j> In addition to 

living a io*g*mnge perspective, tin 
improvement process should stlso be focused. 

Fuilan and Fomfretfi 91?} found Ohm 
innovations mr* more likely wo he successful 
the go*U are discrete ami moderately 
complex." 

Djfttt A. Squires, w d 
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be lack of entoriensent tar clarity Cleat; certain, and 
i air cni urccnicni of existing i ours may solve the 
problem 

School texders iieeti to be alert Id the danger of 
focusing cxcIumvcIv on sbort-icrm goals. By asking 
direct auctions. administrators can tract h<rw staff 
ami teachers view their functions and fulfill their 
responsibilities In some cases, maintaining order at 
the expemc of improving (earning nary jeopardize 
long-terra objectives. Coordination and 
communication in tbc school organization can 
clarify different functions and responsibilities. 
SctuHil safety issues are no* intractable* and neither 
they nor academic improvement can be ignored. In 
the final analysis, school leaders bold the keys to 
motivate* and ultimate success in determining 
giids and objectives and setting balanced agendas 
for implementing thctn. 




Step 4: Developing an 
Action 



One of the most effective ways to develop Junjct ion 
plan— to transform ideas into working programs— is 
the task force. The Mini-Audit and School Climate 
Profile pnxresso suggest this approach. Whctiier 
the group is cillcd ? task force, advisory group, or 
strategy selection committee, it must have the 
poucr iri plan adequately. That power is guaranteed 
by including key community and school leaders at 

levels: school board officials, superintendent , 
ptti&ipzi*, teachers, pamst^, student*, community 
members, and law enforcement officials- 
While concentrating on a selected priority, such 
as reducing violence, eliminating vandalism, or 
developing curriculum options, each task force may 
also attack the broad issue of improving school 
climate. 

I nlikc advisory* groups, task forces arc created 
to support action Members analyze practices and 
approaches, visit other school ptograms, map 
strategics, plan activities, and design and help 
implement projects; they should do so, however, 
under the leadership of the principal or other 
oh site administrator who has ultimate responsibility 
for the campus. Most task force! periodically report 
their progress, often describing ah anticipated or 
new program. 



Putting tiie Plan Together 

For each priority, task force members need to 
review possible strategics or techniques, keeping in 
mind five questions: 

1. Which goal or objective will this strategy 

meet? 

2. Who will be responsible for meeting each 
goal or objective? 

3. What exactly are the tasks? 

4. When will the work begin and end? 

5. Where wUl the work cake place? 

The task force charts specific tasks, deadlines, 
meeting limes ami places, names of those 
responsible for each task, arid the timing and form 
of reports and evaluations. Listing aJrrrmtivcs and 
developing troubtad^ save 
tone if initial strategies become impractical or 
ineffective. 

trt designing any program, a task force should 
consider the advice of change experts: 

• Start with a plan that will show ibrie 
immediate results to win converts. 

• Know that change may take as long as 3 to 5 
years^or longer. 

• Assume that change will entail substantial 
in-service training and continuing support. 

Part II of this handbook contains strategies and 
programs that may help individual schools meet 
their goals and objecti ves . Although the list is not 
exhaustive, schools have tried the strategies and 
found them promising. Tftcy can save time and 
effort. 

Each strategy includes a statement of purpose, 
rationale, target audience, arid description of how 




Short cmU don't work. 
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"Tbt directive says that we are Ute Task force for Poiicy Impiemenlation. 
Thai means If the program* don't work, we get the blame" 



the program operate*. Part 11 also discusses briefly 
Hm? effect jit; each strategy' been, who to 
contact for additional information, and what 
material* . personnel, and training the strategy 
requires for successful implementation. 

Before making final choices, task force or 
advisory committee members can contact schools 
and organizations that have previously used the 
strategics. In some cases, it is possible to visit 
schools or districts where programs are in use or to 
have experienced participants consult with the 
planning committee. Many of the resources in Part 
111 can help schools establish contact with other 
organizations that offer guidance and technical 
assistance for selecting and implementing strategies. 

As with needs assessment, schools can choose 
to design their own programs or adapt features of 
other programs. Using parts of programs, however; 
may change their focus. Diluting approaches to 
delinquency prevention research and development 
may rcsialt in less implementation and less positive 
change, allowing critics to argue that "prevention 
doesn't work." Newly developed programs must be 
reviewed and tested, which requires that adequate 
time and staff support be built into the plan. 



"Staff development can be conceived of as the 
process of constructing a mosaic that is 
enlarged and sharpened with the addition of 
each new piece* or activity. Individual teachers 
produce their unique mosaics with 
idiosyncratic patterns, but they can also 
participate as members of a team in building a 
unified image of the desired effects of 
district vide program. This unified image will 
grow out of consensu* about the goals of staff 
development and its relationship to systematic 
school lmprovcmmt;_it represents a collegia! 
effort to promote effective teaching as a means 
to achieving specific objectives for the entire 
school or district A comprehensive approach 
to staff devclor =ient allows teachers to 
increase their teaching repertoires, schools to 
apply research to the improvement of the 
teaching environment, and teachers as 
individuals to study their subjects and the 
teaching process." 

Wynne DcBcvoisc, 

R&D Perspectives, Fall 1983 

University of Oregon 
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Bollding Positive Reinforcement for 
Change 

Once the ask farce develops or adopts strategies, 
thfee important details need attention: 

1. The task force must Kip the school 
organization understand the action plan. 
The details of who, what, mi tow mud 
time and money wifl be involved and who 
will be in charge must be dear w everyone 
the change will affect, 

2. The ask force mast create a mstUtic 
timetable for implementing strategics, the 
timelines should include reasonable 
benchmarks for accomplishing objectives 
and should allow adequate time to yield 
measurable effects. Timelines hdp reinforce 
the idea of change and take the mystery out 
of the planning process. 

3. School leaders must make firm 

commitments to adopt and pursue the task 
force's plan of action and to advocate it in 
the community, and before the school 
board, parents associations, and faculty and 
student groups. 




After school leaders have negotiated support, 
they must adhere to the schedule for implementing 
the strategies and evaluating their success. Often^ 
positive results <fc not occur immediately, and staff 
or the community become impatient. If community 
messhcrs have been aboard from an early stage , they 
axe more likely to provide continuing support 
Frequent communication and continuous public 
relations efforts are also beneficial. In any case, 
school leaders can and should note progress along 
the way at planned intervals. 

Carcfd planning is crucial to designing better 
and safer schools and does not permit short-cuts. 
Yet no matter how conscientious the planning, the 
implementation and evaluation must be equally 
carcfuL A plan is hot sacred and inviolate, but must 
allow for flexibility and whatever alterations are 
dictated by implementation and evaluation. These 
last two important steps are the heart of the change 
process, which the next two chapters discuss in 
detail 
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CHAPTER 4 




Implementation 



The discussion now moves to the realm of 
>^hool corridors, cafeterias, and classrooms, 
offering guidance for convening the momentum of 
planning into programs and practices that prevent 
delinquency. 

To guide school improvement committees as 
they implement delinquency prevention programs, 
*:his chapter discusses techniques for improving 
schoo[ climates, raising standards and expectations 
for achievement and discipline, providing 
alternatives to suspension, selecting program staff, 
securfmg funding and other resources, and building 
partnerships with communities. 

The chapter examines several aspects of 
improving school climate, including building trust 
and increasing communication among teachers, 
administrators, students, and the community. The 
discussion provides suggestions for resolving the 
dilemmas and managing the crises and conflicts 
inherent in the process. The chapter exp lains the 
difference between standards and expectations, and 
discusses the need for higher expectations for 
learning by all students. A detailed consideration of 
in-school alternatives to suspension follows a 
discussion of the importance of building social 
bonds, rather than alienating students, through 
sound disciplinary measures. 

Next, the chapter addresses the importance of 
leadership in appointing outstanding employees to 
operate delinquency prevention programs and 
discusses the role of training. The chapter then 
explores strategics for locating resources and 
involving communities, particularly business 
communities, in helping schools prevent 
delinquency. 




band basket ' is hardly an effective uwy to improve 
school climate.** 



Getting Change Started 

Ideally, planning school-based strategies for 
delinquency prevention builds *cbool-wide 
agreement about expectations, commitments and 
specific program responsibilities. Planning should 
enhance the school's ability to address academic 
and behavioral problems. Effective planning reflects 
a growing consensus about the school's needs and 
about what approaches will best improve the school 
community. 

As Chapter 2 pointed out, plans and programs 
must be designed and carried out differently for 
different levels of schooling to address the needs of 
various age groups (Gran: & Capcil, 1983). It for 
example, a task force wants to change a junior high 
school's methods of addressing discipline, 
attendance, and school security, several approaches 
are available* including: 
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•The motion for speeding up ibe decision-making 
process was tabled" 

• Creating an in-school suspension program; 

• Offering rewards for good behavior; 

• Using students as hall monitors; and 

• Revising the school's handbook of rules and 
expectations. 

At the hij^schooi level, a disciplinary 
approach to prevention may be Jess effective than a 
communications approach, which itnight include: 

• Weekly breakfasts for teachers; 

• Talent shows including both students and 
teachers; 

• ibachcrs* visits to the homes of selected 
students; 

• Student-parent -teacher task forces on 
vandalism; 

• Rfcrtfu meetings concerning school problems; 
or 

• Student advisory councils to principals. 
Mapping For Success 

A plan for delinquency prevention is not a blueprint 
so much as it is an intention to create a self fulfilling 
prophecy of success. To implement a program 
successfully means rawing through wifa 
commitcnenLs and responsibilities in order to meet 
expectations. Although theory, method, technology, 
program and school characteristics* costs* funds* 
and governance structures play z role in 
implementation* the critical ingredient for success 
of any prefect aflfecting students* performance is 
her* well faculty and administrators, especiaily 
principals, collectively define, adjust/ and carry out 
programs at the school buikiling level (Bennan & 



CLIMATE IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 
School improvement committees can choose 
from many types of protects for improving 
school climates (Howard, 1980): 

* Projects that enable parents, pupils, and 
staff work together include 
improving the climate of the cafeteria 
or media center. 

* Projects that involve many people in 
beatifying the school building and 
grounds include student-painted murals, 
ctot&'Up days, or tree planting 
activities. 

* Pmjects that enhance experiential 
fcarnittg include independent study 
programs, 'Community internships, and 
stosrwsw interest centers. 

* Project that encourage people iuj help 
one auc^her include pupils tutoring 
*Ltth t.^hcr, and teachers becoming 
£4vi<*?rs for students who hcc*3 help. 



MelsisghinS, Pragmatic adrit^tiauirs 

recognixe that schools cannot control all Uar 
variables, such 33 an uno^pected influx ^G^*:<tfdents 
with exuaof^nary needs. Changed cirremstances 
may extend the &npiementation period, bat if the 
plan is wh&t it sboufcd be, built-in flexibility and a 
commitment to Success will help the school 
cbmtfftihity make the necessary adjustments. 




"Bo$%> about your 'seiffuI/UIing prophecy* on 
discipline + . - " 
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Improving Se&ool Climate 

Workable plans feature steps for improving school 
climate so that faculty* staff, and students care, 
respect, and trust each other: Successful school 
Improvement projects characteristically: 

• Create and maintain coffmi&nity and 
school-wide expectations; 

• Establish collaboraiiom aniong parents, 
community, faculty, staff, school 
administrators, and district officials, foe 
comprehensive school development. 

In school improvement projects, which depei^ 
on and affect the entire school community, 
involvement, attachment, commitment, and belief 
are important development! aims For everyone 
(Weis and Hawkins, 1981 ). Meeting these alms 
enhances community and school climate, faculty 
and administration morale, and the quality of 
educational iwsour*#8 available to students. When 




staff morale l§ fi|J&, teachers feel personally 

engaged with their work and believe that it exerts a Enthusiasm is catching. 

positive influence on the lives of their students. 




the most importanr recent finding about public 
education is that all schools can build high morale 
and performance. Factors that foster improved and 
effective schools include: 

• Opportunities for individuals and groups to 
participate in activities for social 
development; 

• Resources for acquiring skills — for planning, 
networking, new methods of instruction, 
management evaluation — necessary for 
taking advantage of opportunities to 
participate: and 

• Consistent high expectations and rewards for 
participation. 

(Weis and Hawkins. 1981). 
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Achieving success requires understanding and 
support at the top levels ot the school system. 
School boards should widely publicize their 
commitment to programs that enable all children 
to learn and all teachers to leach. Strategic, 
systematic publicity by prominent school officials 
will reinforce awareness thai prevention is for aL 
students— not Just youth at risk and potential 
dropouts— and for teachers, parents, and the 
community, as well. 



"if the school is id he effective generaUyfor 
all students, it must be characterized by high 
levels of expectations for all students." 

W.B. Brookover 

Effective Secondary Schools 



Building Trust 

A climate of trust depends on exemplar* leadership 
from the principal, who must communicate 
expectations to individual staff members, to 
students, and to the school as a whole. The 
principal is the decisive factor in creating and 
<qt5t*iini-ig conditions for school-wide change*. The 
principal must demonstrate commitment, 
enthusiasm, and understanding in order to elicit the 
involvement and) commitment of others— which art 
crucial for successful impleme ntat ion. 

In a climate of trust, teachers can experiment 
with new methods and expect administrative 
support, even when results are disappointing, trust 
assures teachers that they wtU not receive negative 




evaluations tor tailing to achieve immediate success 
or tor testing iicw instructional techniques, In a 
climate of trust, students receive support for 
school wide improvement and a variety of personal 
accomplishments teachers receive broad support 
where leadership builds school wide trust and enlists 
parents and community leaders for comprehensive 
ef forts to engage all students in rewarding school 
activities. 

Communication and increased opportunity to 
improve instructional capabilities enhance trust 
between teachers and administrators. To open 
channels of communication and opportunities for 
improvement: 

• Faculty-staff meetings should address 
educational rather tftsn iiministmive 
maitters; staff rwfl^Jet* should share and 
reward successfcij cfc^oom experiences. 

• Staff member • ■ r^r-W nave frequent 
opport unities to ie.^n about children's and 
adolescents* devclopiraent and culture, 
particularly the needs of students from 
other racial and ethnic groups arid 
socioeconomic classes, 

• Administrators should encourage cuiu$?§v 
dev elopment of materials, curric^fe *nd 
projects £riu should piovidc resources, 
including expert assistance arid free time, 
wherever possible. Staff should select, adapt, 
or develop instructional materials and 
approaches, acquiring greater understanding 



SUPPORT 

"the Project has facilitated team teaching and 
teacher support, something I've been working 
to achieve, without past success, for years: 
Teaching Lv an isolating experience, but the 
Project has emphasized commonalities 
between instructors, arid has helped to 
establish a supportive and reirifbfeity 
relationship between it^chcrs, cbadhes, arid 
principals. 

k * Discipline problems have decreased 
arcing experimental ciasstt>Ofns because 
' :-achers have been trained to deal with 
disruptions before they get out of hand: 
Another benefit has been increased 
opportunities for teachers and parents to work 
together The response of teachers has bceri 
very positive. One teacher, who several 
months ago wanted nothing to do w'ith the 
Project, is now one of its strongest advocates:" 

Georgia West. Instructional Leader 

Meany Middle School 

Seattle. Washington (1983)_ 
OJJDP School Enhancement Project 



OPPORTUNITIES^ SKILLS* AND 
RECOGNITION FOR TEACHERS 

The American Federation of Tfcachers* 1985 
policy statement on educational reform urges 
"Expanded opportunities for teachers to: 

• Help new teachers; 

• Implement staff development plans; and 

• Create patterns of collcgiality that 
ensure ongoing professional renewal." 



of possible classroom applications arid a 
sense of administrative support, as well. 

• Training should relate w specific local 
conditions arid concrete problems, taking the 
form, for example, of ^hbw to" workshops 
by respected colleagues. 

Implementation proceeds smoothly when the 
school organization arid staff are receptive to 
self -evaluation and change. Because community 
dynamics are evolving, and because adolescents arc 
undergoing especially confusing and rapid physical, 
?motfonal, and cognitive development, a school and 
its staff must adapt readily to unexpected situations 

Developing trust, school-wide understanding, 
arid support for change requires sufficient time for: 

• Participants to reaffirm their original 
agreements as project; move forward; 

• Implemented to deploy the resources 
necessary for achieving aims; 

• Staff to help colleagues accomplish common 
goals; 

• Teachers and administrators to learn about 
arid experiment with fresh ideas; arid 

• Teachers to realize that investing time and 
energy in school improvement is paying off. 
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"My personal goatts to try to * t :**p up uilh 
the great enthusiasm that the support group 

gives the teachers, p is exhausting in a 
wonderfui way. the resuits surely will be a 
climate in the classroom of learning, 
thinking, and growth." 

Helen Bottbmly, Instructional Leader 
McClure Middle School 
Seattle, Washington (I983j_ 
OJJDP School Enhancement Project 



Changing Habits and 
Perceptions 

Until recently, few efforts have approached school 
improvement from the perspective of the total 
school environment. Delinquency prevention 
programs, however, require such an approach. 
School and community leaders responsible for 
implementing prevention efforts must convey this 
jKirepcdive to the ^community; parents, students, 
and educators in order to combat myths about 
delinquency and to overcome habitual, 
counterproductive attittK&s and practices. A major 
goal of implementation is to reverse ingrained 
behavior in ndnthreatenir^ ?*ys. 




"We are developing a school improvement plan. 
The focus is limited to one factor: YOVT 9 



Delinquency prevention works in settings 
beyond those designed exclusively for anti social 
youth. In parti the notion that schools should 
ostracize alienated students reflects a negative and 
uninformed view of their potential capabilities, 
much like attitudes toward learning-disabled 
students. The challenge, therefore, is to alter 
perceptions throughout the school and community, 
and to encourage reasonable expectations for all 
students to succeed. 

Traditionally, schools have been unable to 
respond organizationally to misbehaving students. 
Teachers have lacked the skills to reach students 
whose needs are unclear. As the student population 
has become increasingly diverse, and as court 
decisions have established procedural safeguards for 
schools to follow in disciplining or segregating 
students, many schools have found it difficult to 
prove they can educate all their students. 

The proliferation of alternative schools over the 
past two decades was one response to the belief 
that it was virtuaMy impossible for large secondary 
schools to respond to the needs of students w/rft 
special educational and social problems. But 
successful alternative education programs within 
larger schools, and some established outside the 
public school system, have provided excellent sites 
fo-r testing methods of responding to the specialized 



SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

REQUIRE VISION AND 

COMPREHENSIVE SUPPORT 
JP&trick Montesano, research and development 
administrator with the New York Urban 
Coalition, reflected oh lessons from the 
Coalition's Local School Devdbpmcp? Project: 

"The school community tm a greater 
chance of success when it reaches consensus 
about a fresh vision of possibilities and 
changes the way they perceive and approach 
problems. But they also need comprehensive 
support. There was constant interaction 
between project staff and administrators and 
practitioners at every level. 

"Superintendents met rc^terty with other 
superintendents involved in the same process; 
district managers . i ccived regular assistance 
from project staff. School prircipals got on-site 
support, contact with other principals, 
workshops, technical assistance/ and mining to 
lead planning. 

"Staff development was noi haphazard, 
not solely ad hoc. We tried to make sure there 
was on-site follow-up— assistance to reinforce 
and refine what teachers and administrators 
learned." 
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problems of some students. Meanwhile, in the past 
10 years, many large, urban high schools with 
diverse student populations have developed 
effective school env irottments thai ^encourage 
learning by combining discipline, school pride, 
academic rigor, and sensitivity to individual needs. 
One common link between this type of school and 
the smaller, alternative school is that reforms in 
attitude, behavior, curriculum, and instruction 
pervade the entire school (Meade, 1983). 

implementation then, shbiild include explicit 
community and school commitments that all those 
involved— not just a few specialists — share 
responsibility for implementing delinquency 
prevention. Teachers, counselors, and adminbtratbrs 
in improved, comprehensive, urban high schools 
confirm that tht educational principles applied in 
successful alternative schools arc also applicable ;o 
larger schools as long as there is leadership, 
community, and school-wide consensus about aims 
and methods: Frequently . teachers speak of a family 
atmosphere and claim they would hot teach 
anywhere else. 

Resolving Dilemmas 

Plans represent a set of agreements for carrying out 
project strategies. Effective school improvement 
committees continually monitor, assess, adapt, and 
refine their original agreements to meet changing 
situations. In attempting to translate ihcqty into 
practice throughout a school community, 
implementers experience four classic dilemmas 
(Miles, ct al. 1980): 

1 . How can the committee adhere tothe 
original program rision? How sacred is the 
plan? How much revision can occur to meet 
changing needs without distorting or 
unacceptable compromising the plan? 





"Today i learned thai Mr Dawson bos tome funny 
ideas about education" 

2. How can implementers resolve conflicts 
between tried and true solutions aiid untried 
and unproved innovations? When hew 
approaches are not woridngas weHor as 
swiftly as hoped, can staff resist turning to 

conventional responses, such as isolating 

disruptive students? How will implementers 
respond at the moment— inevitable in the 
development of any* innovation^ when 
nothing seam to be working, and skeptics 
say "We told you $©r? 

5. How can implementers avoid the common 
extremes of dvdrdq^dencc on , of 
opposition to, outside expertise? How can 
participants overcome fears that they or 
their colleagues do not knrow a^^Salwit 
effective schooling or school improvement 
statcgics to take initiatives? How can 
implementers overcome suspicions thzx a 
model mat has worked efeewtrae witt 
IK» be any better than ad<fresstag loeal 
circumstances with common sense? 



How can the committee overcome resistance 
to feedback and s ystemat ic evaluation that 
imply the need for further change? How can 
in yfaae flte r s frninnin a baBance between 
staying informed enough to make necessary 
changes, on the ooc hand, and exhausting 
ttm^ ami patience with incessant tfntrretg 
to adjust the course, on the other? 
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The inevitable dilemmas tend to focus on 
longstanding conflicts about academic standards, 
expectations, arid discipline, it takes good 
communications stalls, effective interaction patterns, 
and widely shared expectations to resolve such 
dilemmas. If necessary; implememers can arrange 
coining Tor administrators and teachers, breaking 
do^h *he barriers between tli« iii by emphasizing 
administrative leadership, stab collaboration, and 
public relations. With training, administrators and 
teacher* can respond creatively to the tensions 
inherent in producing lasting institutional change. 

Managing Crimes And Conflicts 

The transition from planning to implementing any 
program often engenders conflicts. The Community 
Relations jktv^ 

has designed a comprehensive conflict management 
plan that may prove useful to delinquency 
prevention program implemented. Originally 
intended to assist school districts that must rapidly 
adjust their policies and practices to assimilate 
students of diverse ethnicity, the plan contains three 
phases: prevention, intervention, and resolution. 
Thic plan provides a variety of conflict management 
muidejs that districts may adapt to local 
circumstances. 

The plan contains essential factors and 
variables: 



ESSENTIAL FACTORS 
L Pret*entf6n 

A. Attitudinal and 
environmental 
assessment— a survey of 
what staff and students 
perceive as negative or 
positive. 

B. Contingency plans— a 
written document of 
conflict responses: who 
does what, under what 
circumstances. 



€. 



Multicultural 
education — inclusion of 
appropriate curriculum 
and activities in total 
school experience. 



VARIABLES 

— District wide 

— Building 

— Self-survey forms 

— interviews of staff 
and students 

— Community viewi; 

— * Emergency 

handbook 
~ Revision of 

manuals 

— District resources 

— Community 
resources 

— Revised lesson 
plans 

— Utilizing state 
resources 

— Multicultural 
education 
imcrvice 

— ERIC 




D. TVaining— continuing 
inservice on conflict 
reducing strategies. 



H. Inieri>entt6h 

A. Policy— id define rbfe 
and responsibilities of 
imervening in conflict 



B. Conflict response 
instructions— a written 
document stated specific 
roles arid duties of 
iittcrvehor* and what 
types^f conflict dictates 
such responses 
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C. Training— a program 
whicf: encompasses 
humanistic conflict 
response which ensures 
safety for all 

111. Resolution 

A. IHslicy— to establish 
mechanisms to best 
resolve conflict 

B District 

strategics— development 
of district wide activities 
that would maintain 
resolution 

C. Building strategies 
(Same as abovr but 
specific to the building) 
(US. Dcpt of Justice, 1977J 

7.5 



— Human relations 

— Cross cultural 
communications 

— Ethnic awareness 

— Student 
workshops 

— Board initiated 

— Superintendent 
initiated 

— District/community 
effort 

— Intervention 
handbook 

— » Sccvt ty response 

— Building staff 
response 

— Revised 
enwergency 
handbook 

— Police usage 

— Other resource 
usage 

— Vtrbal/nonvcrbrd 
techniques 

— Security/instructional 
staff roles 

— Conciliation 
training 

~ Board or 
Superintendent 

— Community /school 
district 

— Con ciliation stiff 

— Student groups 

— Out of district 
resources 

— Community /district 
groups 



Raising Standards and 
Expectations for 
Discipline and 
Achievement 

Sate and local school boards across the country arc 
insisting on higher standards ranging from increased 
requirements for graduation and grade promotion to 
improved course content. School leaders must help 
staff, students, and parents avoid confusing higher 
standards with higher expectations for learning* 

Standards and expectations differ significantly. 
Ah educational standard is an objective measure of 
performance, usually a requirement applied 
irapersoniUly to a group. Ah educational expectation 
is a subjective criterion of performance, usually 
based on teachers* complex perceptions of what 
given students or classes art capable of 
accomplishing. 



v i worry that we are setting mechanical 
standards rather than addressing the real 
learning problems of the youngsters who wtl 
have so meet them" 

Harold Howe. II 

Former U.S. Coawnkiioner of Educacia 



All students heed dear expectations for 
achievement in basic skills, lb avoid discouraging 
academically frustrated youth, higher standards 
must include enough options to allow students 
reasonable opportunity to meet the standards. A 
requirement that students complete three years of 
math, for example, does not mean that a student 
must pass calculus* 

As the school climate arid relationships 
improve, teachers and students may 3eed to alter 
their expectations of each other Higher standards 
may result in more effective teaching and learning. 
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Successful delinquency prevention programs 
raise both standards and expectations for students* 
performance by engaging students in active 
learning. Those who make reasonable efforts can 
succeed at challenging tasks that are meaningful to 
other people, as well as to the students themselves. 

All students, especially those at risk, need 
realistically high expectations that they, their 
teachers, and their parents believe are attainable. 
Individualized instructional approaches, such as 
mastery teaming (see fturt II), which monitors 
individual progress arid features a systematic 
teach-test-reteach sequence, haw deiadmtated 
extraordinary success. All students can master basic 
behavioral and academic skills. High school students 
can learn employment skills and can prepare for 
adult responsibilities, while performing academic 
classwork. Younger students can acquire skills that 
will allow them to make steady and satisfactory 
progress all the way through high school 
graduation. A range of strategies, approaches, and 
programs have successfully engaged youngsters in 
classroom learning by minimizing the frustration of 
individual competition and persistent failure. 



*V '*? ***** _<t dl *** percei ved hy students 
om important activities* a peer reinforcement 
system usually wttt emerge, the "academic 
heroes** of the day wiU came to receive more 
snd more praise and adulation by their peers 
as they lead their groups £o victory in group 
games and touruasxenU.** 

WitburJt Brookover 
Creating Effective Schools 



Overcoming Discouragement And Failure 

Part II of this guide prov ides an annotated catalogue 
of promising strategics i proven models focusing 
on school organization, c urricula, instructional 
methods, student involvement, and sclKX>l-family 
and school<omm*mity relationships. The following 
examples of instructional methods demonstrate the 
potential for alternatives to the discouragement and 
failure that sometimes accompany conventional 
classroom techniques. 

• Student Team Learning builds confidence and 
self-esteem among students with varied 
abilities. The approach reinforces efforts to 
perform academic tasks through cooperative 
rather than competitive learning 
arrangements. Students encourage each other 
to do their best 2nd to help each other 
achieve. 



"We think Oust marry discipline problem* have 
iheir roots in She educational program. Wh do 
noi #mt indlvJdma needs as adequate ty as 
we *mu&t . a . p&}prevent studentsfrom 
becoming frustrated." 

Paul B. Salmon 
Executive Director 
American Association of School 
Administrators 




"ft* m class management antique" 



• Proactive Classroom Management methods 
enable teachers to use alternatives to 
punishment* and to teach students social skills 
and self -discipline. 

• DISTAR is a highly structured system 
designed to teach disadvantaged elementary 
school youngsters basic reading and 
m a t hema tic s skills as efficiently as possible. 
Each child proceeds to master progressive 
compoocnts at a pace that brings a sense of 
success in learning. 

« Mastery Learning and Interactive Tfc^ching are 
related systematic instructional strategies 
based on the theory that all students can 
master teaming sssto given sufficient time 
within v,^«rcj>riate instructional conditions 

Building Social Bonds 
Although differing in detail, the rules, regulations, 
and expectations for behavior in exemplary schools 
and programs share four characteristics. All are: 

• Fair; 

• Firm; 

• Consistent; and 

• Clear to students. 
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"Alfred, I am patient and I do care about your 
future. Sow, ai*out those overdue doom reports . • / 



*'in our team, we bait noted fewer progress 
reports ha ving to be distributed and fewer 
disciplinary problems. There has been a 
bibber percentage of positive attitudes 
amo ngst the Undents; bids fealty too* 
forward to working on the teams, the project 
tesgttwortt 
teachers understand Muifivety to be good 
teaching practices" 

Wary Hops, Imtrucitonal Leader 
Mtfdur* Midcte School 
Scattk, Washington (1963) 
OaJDP School Enhaikan^ Projm 

This is Specially true when two students 
participate in establishing, maintaining, and 
enforcing theni. Implcmc^^ pityemtion 
programs means involving students and staff as fully 
as possible in building consensus about the terms of 
the school com^nity's soda! contract. 

In defining, main t aining , and assessing 
standards and expectations for student bchavtoc 
school leaders may find it helpful to involve 
potentially alienated students, •participation in 
decision making can strengthen attachments to 
school staff, aa well a* to potts. Rrwardmg activities 
can build social competence, valued skills, 
coSuSitmoit to tfw school community, and belief in 
the value of its personal, academic, and social 
resources. 

Schools cannot educate youngsters unless they 
art present. This is arte reason effective sc hools 

emphasize regular atterjdance and reserve 

suspension for those itudcnts who actively thre aten 
other students, staff, or the overall school 
environment. 



Duluth, Minnesota: Since 1978, groups of 12 
to 14 youth Jurors &ave Judged juvenile court 
cases ir volving vandalism, shoplifting, 
misdemeanor assault, possession of drugs or 
alcohol and hunting violations, the project 
teaches youth about the juvenile court system, 
reduces juvenile crime, and reduces costs and 
time required to deal with juvenile defendants. 

The project ^selects and trains 156 arei 
high school students annually through 
simulation of court procedures. The St. touts 
Coiifity Probation Department provides a 
project supervisor and probation officers who 
act as bearing officers. A volunteer student 
intern manages the cases. 

jurors serve one day a week for three 
consecutive weeks, hearing fix lb ten cases 
daily and deciding sentences for youth who 
have admitted guilt* Oifcnders have a choice 
of judge or youth jury; most youth select the 
Jury Sentences usually combine conventional 
measures such as probation with fuuncial and 
societal testation and counseling. 

Contact: 
Michael Fwrctt, 
Project Supervisor 
Duluth Tfouth Jury 
319 County Courthouse 
Duluth. MS 55802 



Providing Alternatives ib Suspension 

The most prevalent alternative to temporary removal 
of students from school is is-school suspension. 
Practices vary, but effective ones exhibit several 
common features: 

• Many sci aois hatve i- Ttme-Om Rooms" or 

classrooms designated as in-scbooE 

suspension centers, where students "cool 
ofT or spend specified periods of time 
completing educational tasks under close 
supervision, usually by a specially trained 
teacher or counsdoc Improving attitudes Is a 
major objective of the enthusiastic staff, who 
actively attempt to develop rapport wfth_ 
angry and unhappy youngsters. Successful 
staff hdp youngsters identify and test 
methods of taking responsibility and 
developing self -discipline 

* Program staff agree on and publicize precise 
written guidelines defining procedures and 
a pprop ria te cimtmstanccs for ref ernd. Tl^c 
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statement* porttay assi^rhcfit to the 
alternative program is a way to preveitt 
suspension, not as a form of suspension 
itseif. and emphasize face-to-face discussions 
between saaff and parents, including home 
visit*, if iKxessaiy. Hav e* Mizell (1979) states. 
"It is vital for parents to know as much as 
possible about why their child is in the 
alternative program arid what the program is 
trying to do for the student." 
The school community closely governs and 
monitors procedures for alignment, 
requiring for example, that referrals be 
documented Records must describe 
precipitating incidents or behaviors, the 
efforts to identify and resolve problems 
before referrals, and written suggestions for 
addressing problems. Routine procedures 
guarantee the due process rights outlined in 
Coss v. Lopez, -119 U.S. 5*5 (1975), including 
telling students the bases for 
rtxommendat ions and allowing them 
opportunities to present another view: 




academic at£0ti As& smPmsibs 

"Befotr tbedeteiopmcntofth* WSBfi. 
resolution on dhruptn* *tutfeni\ much 
consideration u as git en to the loss of 
academic credit when \ children are not In 
school, This is one of the reasons why we have 
strongly urged local boards to develop these 

in bouse programs . . . Our Educational 
Poltcy Services Division, in conjunction with 
our consulting services, does provide on-site 
technical assistance to school districts that 
are looking, at the revision of their discipline 
aides. • . 

Dr. Crystal Kuykrndall. former Director 
Urban and Minority Altafti; NSBA 



*X>bviously, if an individual who is not doing 
wett tn class ts suspended or expelled, his 
possibilities for rejoining his class on tire 
level at which be left decrease substantially 
with each day he is out of class. Certainly, 
treating children this may does not make 
sense." 

Mr*. JeanDyc, Vice Pmidcht 
National PTA 



"Ouvof the greajjnmejits /qf alternant** to 
suspension and expulsion J is that the student 
is punished for disruptive brbattor . . . and is 
Wot punished by having his educational 

would not *m in favor of withholding 
academic credit" 

Paul Salmon, Executive Director; AASA 



'That's ou? in-school suspension center/ 



"Carefully explained rules shcutd befirmty 
enforced in school and classroom. Thus we 
pr&ve to the child that he learns to become 
responsible* a care that he interprets as lot** 

Howeter, enfo r c eme n t should not be by 
punishment, sarcasm, or ridicule — only by 

reasoning, remmval of privileges, and 
ultimately by separation from the group for 
hart periods of time during which plans com 

be vrudde So correct the problem*. We must 
merer give up: neither tencher mor child can 
tccepe failure as a reasonable consequence." 

Dr. William Glasser 
Schools Wttiboat failure 



A staff person [responsible for in-school 
alu*matives screens referrals to determine whether 
they ate necessary, whether they address the causes 
of problems, and whether the students Should be 
assigned to the program. 

• An assignment to in-school suspension 
dearly defines its duration. Three <iiays or 
less usuaWy suffices for resolving & problem. 
Any extension of the assignment requires a 
detailed rrview of progress, an explanation of 
proposed activities and services, atnd a 

atcmcm of goals am d o5j ectivcs for the 
remaining time in the program. 

* Reassignment to regular class nun be the 
responsibility* of the administrator, the room 
monitor; or the student* who writes a 
contract defining future behavior Program 
s«?ff,^0d sometimes a parent, eosign the 
contract. 
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* 0< sighed to encourage learning, tlsr center 
vuntaihs rlicfcfice materials, textbooks, 
posters, and perhaps a lounge For informal 
conversation vyitfi other students aid staff. 
School survival insmicUda gim the student 
strategic** for learning, avoiding trouble, 
taking responsibility for behavior, and 
understanding the consequences of 
misbehavior. If misbehavior is a symptom of 
serious academic problems, tfce center should 
provide instructional materials designed for 
the students* acatfcmJc level (MizcII, 1979). 

♦ A follow-up process tracks student progress 
in regular classes. A standard form enables 
each teacher to respond daily. The student 
submits the forms to an administrator or 
other staff member at the end of each school 
day. Follow-up counseling sessiosas also help 
the vtudent reflect on progress in solving 
problems In order to capitalise on 
established report* students may contact 

in school suspension staff on an emergency 

basis during the school day: 
In summary, successful in school alternative 
programs use clear rules and procedures, involve 
students in decisions, train staff to provide relevant 
materials, encourage involvement through special 
>upport curriculum, enhance communication, ami 
enc<HJrage follow-up: 



iiotxms? stvdest j&jte&mi cvmm 

"Our students are susfxnuUd J <>r many 
reasons: truancy, cla&sroom ntls&ebavioe, 
u&itf* can ranjtefrom insubordination to 
jetting into scufflrs y j . no* paying attention 

in etas* ; ► . smoking $+nd sardine**. 
"Dt*f fcol/ of our student* aarv tme mm? 
grades behind or have diagnosed learring 
disabilities. But many students bare not been 
diagnosed, aa»: so jrrr no* include t in that 

analysis- W? feet this is very basic to the 
problem of suspension. Since tbese children 
cannot perform academically, they become 
frustrated, mnt thus cawst disruptions in tbe 
scboois. 

. . Therefore ure try to check carefpdly for 
symptom* of previously undiagnosed 
teaming problems* . . > If s ee find them* tar 
refer students to an agency for a complete 
battery of f^veboiogicai testa and tests foe 
different trpes of 'earning disabilities* After 
this, svetry to get tbe children into am 
appropriate pr o gra m for remediation," 

Ms. Lynn Pinkertoc 
Student Referral Cease* 
Houston, Texts (Ntfc 1979) 




"Mr. Wilson, f d lime to discus* referrals with you: 



SATURDAY SCHOOL 

'The Littleton School District, with 17,205 
students in Colorado, operates Saturday School 
as an alternative to suspension Saturday 
School is proving to be an excellent discipline 
Stern^ive^ys Gordon Brooks, assistant 
superintendent in instruction it hasjieipcd 
tremendously in reducing absenteeism, and the 
recidivism rate is exceedingly low in this 
program. One session in Saturday School and 
the student is less likely to be absent from 
school again/ Parents choose between regular 
suspension and Saturday School and, according 
to Brooks, 'parent cooperation, which is 
essential to the program, is excellent.' A similar 
program is underway in several Florida school 
systems, including the St. Lucie County School 
Pis**fctr 

jim Huge 

NSBA's Updating School Board Policies 
September 1943 



Selecting Staff- 
A Critical TCask 



Impkrmentation of a ddlnqocncy preveotioo 
program begins with its most important 
comportent— «aff Although a number of factors 
contribute to the success of a program the 
fuxKlamental factors, such as school climate and 
reasonable cq^ecmiom, reflect tbe behaviors and 
attitudes of teachers and administrators. 

Studies of elective sdbooling focus on tbe most 
d^^^^db^nu^g^^s^Mb--tlie people 
who comprise them in her recent study of six 
good* bat very diffe ren t, high schools, Sara 
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"Jordan* I know / iralf count on you to> play a key 
rot* in making this program workt" 



Lawrence Lightfoot (1983) conducted they shared 
such elements as good teachers and support by 
sympathetic leadership. She states, "Good schools 
ixt intimately dependent oh good teachers— smart 
and Inspired people whojuvc somcUiing to teach." 
in effeaive schools the quadjry of teacher-student 
relationships is high (Berman & McLaughlin, 1978; 
Follan and PonUret* 1977; Gottfredson and Daiget; 
1979). 

Choosing Outstanding Staff 

Selecting top-notch staff to work with alienated, 
disaffected youn^tm is a crucial feature of 
successful programs and schools: In discussing the 
qualities it takes to operate an in-schooi alternative 
program, Hayes Mixell emphasizes that staff should 
exhibit: 

• Desire to work with the program; 

• Desire and demonstrated ability to work with 
children who haw problems; 

• Ability to relate well to youngsters with a 
variety of class and cultural orientations; 
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• IntrraUn^dMt^ 

problem* rather than merely responding to 
or modify-^ misbehavior symptoms; and 

• Patience, caring, and commitment to 
students. 

Prospective staff must be "able to communicate 
with troubled students, to iiavc strong diagnostic 
and instructional skills, and to have the energy and 
imagina tion to utilize a variety of school and 
community resources to help solve problems" 
(Mizell, 1979). 

Demonstrating Leadership 

The commitment of outstanding staff to 
delinquency prevention is the most significant 
indication of a school s priority and is an excellent 
way for a principal to demonstrate leadership as 
implementation begins. 

A principal exerts leadership by: 

• Displaying commitment to the delinquency 
prevention concept from the outset; 

• Clarifying participants 1 roles and 
responsibilities ; 

• Protecting staff by dealing with internal 
hazards and external pressures ; 

• Obtaining necessary resources; 

• Actively parti c ipating in program activities; 
and 

• Providing social supports. 



TEACHERS OF All . ei* NEED MORAL 

supper 

"Staff need strokes too! Much of that is 
provided by kids. A tot of our graduates come 
back* just drop in. We keep in c o nt a ct with 
our kids. One of the problems that teachers 
have is that their work with students doesmt 

provide enougk feedback. It's one of the 
problems inherent in education, and it's even 
more serious when you work with high risk 

Ken Osvold, Principal 

St. Paul, Minneapolis School System 



Learning From Experience 

Staff members committed to preventing delinquency 
mm* unlearn bid roles and learn new ones. 
Accepting responsibility for implementation means 
learning from one another on the job. It means 
nrtfJafi? tiiffi£ for frequent interaction to discuss 
cla5srr»tx^u proftrfgifts and successes in a 
n tenting cSixmnc; b re aking down the barriers 

t x rotate educators; and interacting with 

> nmwr id coiisuitanis to sdfust the program, if 
tftiffin aaid K^jftct, 1977; Uttfe, 1982). 
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Those who implement a new curriculum, 
method of instruction, or organizational scheme 
benefit from the practical support of cti*hi**iastic 
people who know from exj^iehce tfo& *Ke n<rw 
approaches can work—and who knv>w S^-Jci make 
them work, these advocates help resolve tension 
between skeptics and proponcr^s of innovation. 

Seasoned enthusiasts spark planning and 
implementation in two ways: (1) by generating 
interest and excitement among prospective staff and 
other participants, including students; arid (2) by 
providing specific, detailed information about the 
concepts underlying proposed practices. (See Pan II 
of this handbook for promising strategies and 
information about reaching people who have made 
them work ) 

Securing Funds and Other 



In recent years, most research and development 
efforts in school-based delinquency prevention have 
received financial support from the federal 
government, including the Office j>f Juvenile Justice 
ami JM^ueiicy Prevention, E.S.E,A. Titles (how 
Ch&pUrft) I or VI, or matching federal and skate 
furKUng. Reductions in federal and state funding for 
delinquency pmrmion and related projects have 
forced implememters to seek alternate sources of 
support and technical assistance. 

Getting By 0S ff#*fHifg Fitfids 
Many strategies for delinquency prevention 
do not tequire extra funds, lo<*al schools 
and school districts often cm implement 
delinquency prevention efforts by reallocating 
existing funds or using them more efficiently 
Administrators can, for example: 




"*JMte Green witt new discus* funding 



amd Other 
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'*Qf *** alternative schools today, half were 
started without any additional funding, lbs 
need the commitment more than you wted ibe 
dollars, if you want to use hoi having dollars 
as an excuse, you probably don't want to do 
it anyway." 



Betty jo Zandlcr, Principal 
Piatt Continuous Progress School 
Minr rapolis, Minnesota, 



Retrain and reassign staff who previously 
administered punitive arid isolating 
treatments of disruptive students; 
Allocate staff time for meetings to coordinate 
and assess school-wide strategies for 
delinquency prevention, such as reaching 
agreement about instructional policies, goals, 
and objectives; 

Enlist teachers with special skills, such as the 
ability to diagnose and treat learning 
disabilities, to assist other teachers in 
anticipating and preventing behavioral 
problems; 

Use staff to traits volunteers; and 
Redefine counselors' duties to shift time 
away from class scheduling, for instance, and 
toward developing pan-time jobs and 
work-experience opportunities for students. 



COMPANY AWARDS BUILD SCHOOL 
MORALE 

Schering Plough consumer operations 10 
Memphis recognizes outstanding students at 
TVcxcvani High School by presenting 
certificates to students for academic and 
attendance achievements. The company also 
prov ides specially needed materials, 
equipment, and tutors for students in grades 
7-12 who have academic problems. 

According to school principal Leon 
Ittrptc* "It has done a great deal to boost the 
morale of tbe students and faculty. There has 
bee; so much critkism of public education 
recently, but this program demonstrates tbe 
good things that are going oo to the schools.* 

TUrpin and other school officials agrre 
that the company » interest tuts not onlv 
benefited students* grades, but their behavior 
as well. 

Tfecy fcxve adopted a more mature 
attitude and seem to fed mudb better about 
tbem s e h csr he sakL 



TO^AJtD BETTER ANJD iAFCR SCHOOLS 



Seeking Support From Others 

Nonetheless modest amounts of extra funds may be 
necessary — to purchase equipment or materials, to 
hire pan-rime staff, or to support special evaluation. 
Efforts to obtain funds should include greater 
attention to local sources, such as corporations, 
community organizations., or school-based groups. 

Corporate resources arc available to many 
schools. Traditionally, most corporations have 
donated money to colleges and universities but have 
paid little attention to public schools. Recent 
development of school-business partnerships 
nationwide has generated corporate interest in 
fending ways to assist local schools. Although 
business contributions have riot been primarily 
financial thus far, schools have received helpful 
commitments of time, energy, and the expertise of 
business employees. 




Linking School* And Businesses 

Delinquency prevention offers a natural 
school-business connection. One incentive for 
business support is the opportunity to improve the 
image of local public schools as well as that of the 
company jh the commuhiiy. Company officials are 
also eager to have a ready supply of literate and 
well-trained workers, especially for entry level 
portions. Working directly with schools may allow 
businesses to participate in developing or actually 
providing training. School officials should inl^rra 
business leaders that delinquency prevention 
projects contribute directly to the social and 
economic vitality of the entire community; 
including the business climate. School boards whose 
membership often includes business people, usually 
welcome partnerships that involve other businesses, 
spread knowledge about the schools, and provide 
increased opportunity for school improvement. 



Companies now support a range of project: 
that reinforce delinqu?ac) prevention strategic* 
Many strategies, such as work experience. Involve 
external cosnmuniry fewiirces. but a growing 
number of companies repUarty bring community 
resources into the school. For ocamjjic: 

• Awzrds and public recogniaon for individual 
and groups of students with perfect or 
improved attendance, 

• Projects that build pride in the school, such 
as beautificaxion campaigns, and support for 
choral groups and bands; 

• Pan -time jobs during the school yea*; 
work-study programs, career exposure, 
speakers, tours, and summer jobs; 

• Supportive rmemors— business employees 
who volunteer their time to reinforce the 
connection between school and work by 
advising and encouraging individual 
youngsters to soy in school or pursue 
particular career paths; 

• Contributions and loans of equipment and 
materials that schools cannot generally afford 
Wt purchase and maintain; 

• Loans of employees who volunteer to tutor 
and to help teachen Jind administrators keep 
curriculum, employment information, and 
equipment current with trends In local 
business and industry; and 

• Training school staff to use new technology, 
m<t contributing computer time for training. 



"Wt 're saying to bust**** thai you need our 
schools, you Sir* our graduates, and it is in 
your intern t to get in there and Move an 

impact" 

Tfcrry CbatKbc, €oo«ittna«5r 
BiiStliifi Schcmil Partnerships, Houston 



business people are often willing to share their 
considerable expertise in implementing programs. 
Schools heed to encourage small and medium-sized 
[_ * anics to help p rov ide students wit h a broad 
range of work experience and career opportunities, 
and to help develop consortiums of companies to 
support pre-employmem gaining. 

Tailoring Requests For Assistance 

Schools should tailor requests to company interests 
when asking for technical assistance, use of 
facilities* resources or cocuributions of hinds. 
Resource developers should: 

• Identify needs clearly before approaching 
possible contributors; 

• Study the company's annual reports to 




• Clearly state potential benefits to the 
company; 

• Stake requests succinct and specific; 

• Be prepared to justify expenditures for 
clearly identified obj^ctim; and 

• Explain how the school will measure the 
results of delinquency prevention activities. 

Consulting Policymakers 

Local school-based committees should submit their 
resource development strategies to school boards 
arsti central office administ^onsf or ^rovafc State 
mm tcAcal laws and policies may restrict thr ocs 
::\iB& sm \>nts of contributions public schoc ay 
ircodve im$ may require, for example, »■ 
grip** formally submitted, approved, r 
administered through a local educitJon autriority. 

Equitable distribution of resources may also be 
an issue. New Haven, Comectieut, school officials 
have sought to rcqtiafe that res ource s rate *d b y lo cal 
school parent groups be distributed cquitibly among 
affluent and poor schools* the National Pt* 
(NationaJ Congress of Patents and Tfcachcrs) has 
explicitly discouraged parent fund raising for local 
schools. 

Srreral large school districts have organized 
district-wide school-business partnership programs. 
Generally; a pctvni in the central district office 
co< njinates the program, matdiing the needs an£ 
resource of sc^^ls, companies, organizations, atird 
community agewes. Despiu: the publicity 
m .Kired with large-scale efforts of this cypc in 
Chicago, Ixa Angeles, Dallas, and M<*£pi&, most 
school district: are fust starting to deplore 
appropriate fo/mai ties between scnoob arid 
businesses, (£*c Part H.) Districts are advised to 
proceed gradually and concentrate on defining 
mutual imcrf js which certainly inciuciv 
delinquency prevention projects. 
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leaking Initiatives 

School boards and superintended generally lead 
partne rship iniriatjves. lb become involved in 
planning and devele^ing a delinquency prevention 
program, business officials need guidance in 
understanding how school and companies cm 
mutually benefit ftrom a partnership, TypicaJfiy, 
superintended shoots, presidents of school 
boards, of civic ~ ;caiion nnembcrs initiate 
discussions with business executives. Later; at the 
school building level, committer of school a*id 
business representatives agree on plans reflecting 
needs, resources, mutual i nteres ts, and concerns. 



PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WttO 
COMMUNICATED WITH TU£i% 

CHILD'S TBACHBR IN THE 
FOLLOWING WAYS DURING ONE 



YEAR: 

Memo from teacher 83-6% 
HtHc to teacher before or after souk : 79-5% 

Conference wfch teacher 63.6% 

Handwritten note ftom teaser 63 5% 

Workshop at stJtep 413% 

Called I ont phone by teacher 405% 

Visited au home by teacher 3 7% 



Center tor Social Org?ntzatio)ii of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University (I9ffl3) 




Building Partnerships 
with Communities 

An eftVctlve delinquaicy ^prcrotjoh program goes 
beyond school-business partners!^.** and involves 
the entire community. School offkiali z ooss the 
country art reaching out to enlist support from 
parents, other interested adults, arid law 
enforcement officials, as well as the business 
community. 

TOWARD BETTER AND SAFER SCHOOLS 



Involving Parcmts v d Other Interested 
Annies 

In the past, man y mmters v oluntee red their 
services In their children s schools. Over rime, as 
more womta entered the [labor force, parental 
involvement in the schools declined sharply. But, in 
many communities where a majority of tn>usehokLs 
have hb children in school, imaginative program 
implemented have successfully cnlisirri volunteers 
uho have no direct coanections to the schools. At 
the sarnie time, implementers are reinforcing links 
between home and school. (See school-family 
strategies in Fan 11.) 

Administnutors sometimes use suspension* to 
force parents to come to school, so the staff may 
request their participation in joint efforts to address 
their children's behavior. Delinquency prevention 
program implemchters have been focusing more 
directly on parental involvement in sciiool affairs 
affecting their children. School personnel have 
developed several reliable strategies for promoting 
participation by parents and community members. 
For example: 

• Program staff nay enlist parents, 
non -parents, and senior citizens as tutors, 
aides, and volunteers in school libraries, 
cafeterias, or offsr^. Interested adults can 
learn basic tutoring skills in a few short 
sessions, and raany senior cirixens have 
proven to be skilled ami reliable volunteers. 



*Tbe message from parents is that! parent 
niolieixent is first and foremost an activity 
Wat can be supp^r*^t by Just about alt 
parents at borne. . + , The message for 
teachers is that ma^y parents **tyj***r 
children uitb or without the timber* 
instruction or assistances and many would 
benefit from directions w ideas from tbe 
teacberi that could be useful to the child* 
progress in scb&oL" 

Joyce t. Ep»tein (1983) 




A C UT COMMITMENT TO BENEFIT CHJIDEEN 

**&ny pr v ns designed to improve the 
quality of i^caSlon must be built soiidiy on 
a commitment, and I mean that—* %t*i 
commitment . . , tofindnewumys of 
involving parents in Use schools. Akd same 
importantly . • . a commitment to develop 
respect, cooperation ami smderstmndlw^ 
betsceen parents and teacher*. . * 

Former US. Rep. Sfcirfr? O.ish jsm 
April, 1978 



• A home-school coordinator— a school-based 
xiison between school pereotturi and 
students' families ■ can represent the interests 
of students and parents in school iffairs. The 
coordinator also serves as a conduit to tne 
school for information about commv^iry 
concerns. Guidance counselors, social 
workers, or teacher! can fill tbt role. 

• A council comprising thie principal, teachers* 
parents, ifid cotnraunity members can 
identify issues, set goals, and heflp solve 
problems collabot^vdyto jpteycSTt 
tfclicqucncy. The council can a&o prproote 
consistency b«rwh school tod home 
disciplinary policies and rpraoiccs. 

• Patent training enable parents to agrc* upon 
behavioral contracts. Although individualized 
programs may take logger; vxaifll&g usually 
requires group Instmictwm, faidkidfag 
supervised practice, fer kbout 29 §our& 
over a period of 2 of 3 fflgs&s . %rioiqg 
should focus on local needs, $g£h as 
communications and problem living. fttfsst 
training requires high lewis of participation, 
which sctbbli can increase ^iyiificamly by 
providing smalt stipends and other support 
strategics* such a* networking, free childcare 
during training sessions, videotape feedback, 
and free maieruls for participants. 

Working with Law Enforcement Official* 
As earlier chapters have observed, pe problems of 
schools, particularly school safety problems, ovcrtap 
with problems in the larger community. Law 
enforcement agencies and school officials are 
beginning to exchange experts e arid imtmo^ion 
about str^cgics am 1 programs io pru vent 
delinquency. Some districts sr. evem integrating 
security personnel in schboto as part & 
comprehensive school climate improvement 
projects. 

Schools are now encouraging proactive 
cooperation and increased understanding among 
studenus, their families, aud community law 



enforccmmi agencies. Police ofilccrs romc into the 
scfiooi* to educate siudent* at all grade levels about 
the U-ffiU ^y uem and to discos* individual and group 
responsibility: Law-related education classes prov ide 
opportunities for students to observe the legal 
system at work. Lawyers and bar association staffs 
help design law-related curriculum arid act as guides 
Mil role models. School* arc inviting legal experts 
and security personnel to participate in all aspects 
of strategy planning and program implementation 
for delinquency prevention: In some cases law 
enforcement personnel work direcdy with families 
to help keep students in school. (See Pan II.) 



Creating Long-Term Relationships with 
Business People 

Business can contribute more than grants and furcits. 
As interest in partnerships mounts over the next few 
years, school arid community leaders should focus 
on ways to enlist corporate resources in 
delinquency prevention efforts from the outset. The 
goa is personally involving business people in 
long-term ^ch6bl-iriaprOTCOTc« campaigns. If 
compam pceple participate program planning, 
r.arly development, a^id irwpIe^citSttion, they 
develop a sulrc in &acce*&fcii result^ and come to 
understand the non-tradl^icnod Miication theories 
underlying the school approach to preventing 
delinquency arid improving discipline and school 
cSimatc 

Commitment cf people is more important dian 
contribution a of triatrial rcsoufies. The most 
successful adopt-a school prtf^ms, the best-knowa 
pai tnerships, emphasize personal tovolvcmeht of 
company employees in local school affairs, Ibp 
level management takes the lead in generating 
interest ami involvement throughout the company. 
OuMhcss people encourage youth to become more 
actively involved in school activities, to identify 
more elbsdy with school, and to understand the 
link between school and successful adulthood. 

• Students get first-hand reports from people 
in the real world outside titc school— people 
whose views tifey respect. School stMf report 
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tfci company representatives often convince 
ahf.i inspire stiidcritts by telling them the very 
same traths their rcachers arid parents have 
been telling them in vain for years. 
Community perceptions of the School 
improve, because corporate employees report 
accurate and positive information about 
students and teachers they meet in school 
projects: As these positive views surface in 
err -monies, publications, and comrnumtv 
gr .pevincs^ student; gain a fresh appreciation 
of the value of school. 
A community network develops, unitim& 
patents and concerned adults who are; 
well-informed about school aims, Tici/toocfe. 
arid needs. This network is a %^mb.ie 
resource for Helping to engage stmdcr^ in 
construaivc, school-related actlvHti^s, such as 
community service, and for prov k^ing 
students intimate ^sociadons with positive 
adult role models. 




linking Schools to the World of Work 
Emphasizing private sector pre<tnp^k>ymerw : and 
wf>rt: «pD$tJfrc programs can speed youngsters* 
maturation, Until they garn direct experience, most 
f 3Uiht have little understanding of expectations in 
the w©rld «>f work. Learning to perform successl&Jlly 
in unfamiliar arid demanding situations builds 
$elf<onfidexncc and motivate* youth io succeed jri 
school.; ^forking with busfacj^j^o^ create 
education^ cipporturridw for work t^pcriem*** 

In Detroit, a pfc^nployjram jitntxt cheated by 
General Motors, with support from tiie Pord, 
ffrwrrougfos, arid Budd coiporaU^ru* coaJucts 
i v ~ cik cycles of training for 140 sturtcots from 
I' ,u high schools *r- a simulated buainess industrial 
^ximg. Teachers and ndnlntetrators report thai the 
amitudes and bdhavio* al £r*ir?ee* change 
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EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
"When students come licit we treat theits like 
ah raployce. They do have to study. They 
Imt to be able id use communication skills. 
They have to be able to use math skills. And I 
think it presents these skills to them in a way 
that they Kt. where the need is important,, 
rather tten schoo! situations where you arc 
fitting tin English class and saying I'm never 
going to usc_ttus r . on math, * I don't like having 
to do this*. But they find in the tea! world that 
you really do have to utilize these skills. 

"The first studetfb that all here in the 
fall are scared, but now towards the end of the 
school year, tbey have gained much more 
confidence. I think that these students could 
probably all go out on a Job interview and 
perform much better than the ones just kaviag 
high school that never aad this experience " 

fcoois ©gietree Business Supervisor 
Tigard, Oregon 

Pretmting Delinquency (film, 19S2/ 



remarkably in one nkin with consistent 
improvement in punctuality, attendance; 
Cjjoycffl jon , and sclf-cofi fidence 

the St: bonis Bar Association developed a 
network of volunteers to create a law-related 
curriculum, which included exposing students to 
law vers, pari legal staff , juices, and g/^cts 
employed in agencies ito^j^hout the legal system. 
Numerous other bair associations arid individual 
lawyers across the country Have participated in 
designing and implementing law-related education 
programs: 

The Boston business community and the school 
stew hat e formcl "The Boston Compact," a 
* v^aru designed to strengthen incentives for 
^udents to vomo'cte school. Companies have 
agreed to fcivc first consideration to qualified Bosicuri 
high school graduates when filling a specific arenual 
percenuigc of mry-iwel jobs. Members oftiie 
Com * tct are cesigning ongoing support service to 
help the graduate* succeed and advance in their 




tft>rk»*iii3y and cooperative education* models 
offer many implies of settings in which sfudei*s 
riia>; succeed, despite mediocre academic 
puurfOTttiancc, Cooperative education emphasizes 
r OT^pIoytnent preparation through "world of 
svbrk" classes, workshops, and skills training 
centers. In New York City tndn: than 3,000 
employers pay $25 million annually in wages iio 
more than 15/000 public hi jh school fwaiorr aiid 
seniors who work in unsut sidu^i, private-sector, 
entry -level jt,>«A, Seventy perceniurf thcitudems i^are 
minotiitjrs, and almost &\ have mcmScfi of Kfieir 
IfTifllcdiatc families who are onempibyed. New York 
staff !*lieve the teaching, codiwcttng support, and 
^upervl#ioii Qf ihie ccK>pcnitivc eduction progi^jm 
"sav^T countless students Rence StatfJiae, the 
program's di rector; is so (^iwinced of Km 
educational vadiic of weH^es^hcd wbtfft £k§^v*« 
tftat fcfie would eliminate all remedial ectiusAiah 
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programs in secondary sch sM. By demonstrating 
the value of ac^\«iring skills* a well supervised 
worfc-ckpKrriencc program rootivaxes many students 
to iraprciwc their academic performance 
immediately. 

Implementing work-erepr : : *««*cc -programs 
requires: 

« teaching sociafi skills nectary for basic 
empfoyability and imcrvlewins skill? before 
referring students to companies; 

• Making certain that students understand 
^perarkwts a/)d standards of employers,, 
since most Tympanies me jdcmtjcal 
procedures for evaluating the {performance of 
youth and adult eraph?y?d; 

• Orientating company supervisors and other 
employee* fib the approach, gmals^wd 
objectives of the propam, to program staff, 
and to the young people themselves; 

• Exposing student! to the complex functions 
of the total organisation, exploring how 
departments relate to one another, what roles 
employees play within a department and in 
the company Werafdiy, arid how edition, 
ocpcjicnce, further training, special skills, 
and performance operate paths For 
^drihccment; 

• ErtVislJng voluroicer employee supervisors to 
nut as rocntors for students, to help them 
respond positively to feedback and 
ttwluations of theif pfifortnance* 
bciliavioQ; J 
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• NUmitaring student progress and mediating 
problems through frequent discussions 
among staff, mentors, anid o* aer supervisors; 
and 

• I nlisting employers for advbory committees 
i!ut assess the progress of the program, 
identify emerging job opportunities acrid 
pre~cmplo\ merit train ing requirements, and 
publicize the benefits of the program among 
irther employers and the comrnunity: 

Business re|>resCTtal:vcs welcome opportunities 
to krarn how a company can directly wist 
school-baj»cd delinquency pic%xrJ*oo. Here sire four 
of the many workable approaches to developing 
partnerships for preventing delinquency? 

t . Create a joint ^fobdI4>usirie$s cvj^ticulum for 
work-study pt^rams and summer jobs, 
combining academics and skills th.it arc in 
dei?)ind locally^ such general business 
practices and speciilic elements of insurance 
or battling. As a result of contacts and 
fi-ccmnR'ffidatiuiis developed r? fc^am, 
students who ±*iu ts; fatty cou *yc 
course can probably 4 a jpf? upbh 
graduation, tipcriemv biu/i Cwecr 
I'ducatton cu~/k:u3um {<L*tri$>cd in Pzn II) 
progresses from carec* exposure Jri the 10th 
grade «i work -study program* that ouild 
marketable skills in the scSior ywr. One 
pmgjravn goa> is to prevent studctds frqfti 
dropping out of school by providing them 
frequent, varied, and sustained experiences 
that link school lb the world of 
employment. 
2. Inrrcise expectations for youth by enlisting 
a nipany to train numbers of high 
aA student 5 in skills usually taught to 
graduates of High school or technical school. 
The trying may occur at tbe school oc OS 
the c unpaw^ site Candidates For wicti 
training must have motivation arid positive 
^tirades, but counselors and [peers may 
recruit able students wiho have riot 
responded well to Cher spproathe* 
3; Create caieet-wU^^dus>s whose advi^o-s 
au volunteering company anptoyce^; in 



MahphiSi Federal Express has produced a 
manual for company "consultants' 1 who 
serve over a dozen such clubs in its adopted 
school. In Detroit, fie t^nencc instSutc of 
Technology and local companies support 
technical and business dubs in 14 schools, 
motivating minoxiry ?nd female students to 
pursue careers traditionally pursued by 
white males. Minority and female role 
models act as employee lecturers and 
worksite guides. Admission to the clubs is 
open to any interested student who enrolls 
in a math or science course sad whose 
minimum grade point average is 2.5 (C + ). 
A counselor or teacher, however, may waive 
the grade requirement to eacoarage 
potentially able but academically 
unmotivated students. 
4. Provide teachers and administrators with 
summer work internships at companies. 
Teachers ami administrators in vocational 
schools throughout Kentucky have received 
academic credit and their regular ntfc of 
salary to attend four-week internships that 
provide in-serv ice vocational tratrairf£ 
Toe key to implementing successful 
wt^k-cxpertence programs is a cotnmmte of 
educators and business representatives whose 
responsibilities include: 

• Assuring iSat die project meets teachers' 
training needs; and 

* Soliciting pa^iftipaion by other companies, 
especially smia'i and ihedium-siaed ones. 

When project* Uave growa to itKtodc sever** 
sdlooJs ami companies, a consortium compares 
may hire a full or part-time coordinator. V,k job 
demands skills in working with people in both 
business and eduauion to solve the cammu tication 
nrobkms inherent large programs. 

Gathering Information for 
Ganging Progress 

Especially during a period of sc^c^r resourccsjor 
public *duc*Hgin, successful deliiKiuciK^ p^emton 
depends on systematic monitoring and careful 
dexwuttitation of results. Such evaluation enables 
staff to i>re$ent cogent arguments to justify 
continuing or expanding a program. 5 valuation als > 
genres additional support *atf otdi^liiy ti ''tilf. 
t fL. school comm^Hy; s uilds resources for 
advocating pferctt-iw pproacfies to discipline, 
instruction, cunicula, and school m ;n^mt; 
p&fcis fature planar tnti identifies 

program ^ureng^hs afi» t ^kr^!«!s tm imput' cmetti 
efforts. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 
"the students _have been very delighted about 
the program. This gives them ah opportunity 
to not only be exposed id one health career; 
but a* they come in wc cycle them through 
many many departments. Some of them have 
becii exposedjb as many as seven professional 
caiverjdepmments where they've had an 
opportunity to see vt liai the professional 
person docs day in and day out, to see what 
ti?e workload is really like, what the 
ir^Rimiibility is, arid at iftc *ame time giving 
therc art opportunity lb xak questions they 
desire to have answered/' 

Dwight Harshbarger 

Northwest Hospital 

Scatslc, Washington 

Preventing Delinquency (film, 1982) 




"My parenHjvre not satisfied with /fill me aud my 
two sMers: Xrnr the?'** %<v*zri ami adopted a ubote 
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Public education has entered an exciting phase 
in which all school* may begin moving 
systematically toward academic excellence. Despite 
pessimistic reports and new* stores aborttt the state 
of public schooling, the latest evidenc^Js 
encouraging: reading scores and academic standards 
are rising, andschfKvIs arc finding solutions 10 the 
disciplinary' problem* of rewrt /cars. 

Although confidence in the school remains at 
low ebb, *chool leaden can be thankful that the 
publfc is no longer apathetic. In response to major 
reports on the serious problem focifig die nations 
schools, th? public is demanding j'dicy changes 
arnj iitcrc t'cd funding to impnn ? the quality of 
publi* education. As this handbook has 
demonstrated, Improving school safety and 
dfcdpl*nc is fiwHlair^mlal to enhancing the learning 
cMimvc, Mm importantly, She public is ^detlng on 
r ci>untabllity to ensure that investing resources in 
school iriiprbi^mciiU will pay dividends. 

TH<r success of schoot+bascd delinquency 
p^e?ition progn^s fc* demonstrated that public 
schools can im|. rove systematically in any 
community Prevention strategies complement 
broad*foased, sustained efforts towaurd school 
improvement by providing: 

• leadership at the srhool dlctriu bulling, 
at*;? classroom levels; 



• Curriculum and instruction, especially in the 
basic skills, both in classrooms and in 
work settings; 

• Improved school climate, including safety 
and discipline, through effective and 
cooperative teaching techniques, strict but 
iair enforcement of rules* and rewards for 
participating in school and warning 
activities; 

• involvement and support of parents and the 
community at targe, including law 
enforcement agencies and judicial 
institutions. 

Neither the public nor the education 
community fully recognizes the implications 
delinquency prevention programs hold for changing 
school organization, curriculum and instruction: 
Consequently a major priority of any delinquency 
prevention cifaift must be to document progress, not 
only to c ? wure continued suppon for the program, 
but also to elevate the discussion about improving 
public education. Educators should capitalize on the 
opportunity to focus public attention on 
fundamental issues of long-range sch ool 
Improvement. At the same time, school leaders 
should view evaluation as a means for better 
decision maki,%\ 



"W? are facing some pretty perplexing, 
interesting times. Some people tee item m 

jlisaster*. Some pewple tee them me 
opportunities for the future, Whichever way 
you took at it, you cam Just about bet tbat ue 
are going to get tbrougm it best if we create 
the most capable* adaptable generation of 
young people m ja*.* 

Ibm Blird 

Pm*mffi% Delinquency (fUm, 1982) 
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This chapter discusses ilfc importance of 
evaluation to ail members of the sctiocfl community, 
then contrasts several types of n^ufJon 
approaches these include formal tfc*stfch t 
aasr >ment, and monitoring, tSe ch^puar discusses 
the importance of rigorous n.cthodology ami the 
heed to consider the purpc* t cfan evaluation 
before selecting the approach. The discussion then 
turns to the relationship be. ween the school 
community ind'bc w!>iatof and sufteses ways 
evaluate can make ftscir reports more helpful. 



mjmmrs of a aoMpRmmstve 

EVALUATION PLAN 

1, Purposes and audiences for evaluation; 

2. Project objectives; 

5 Questions to be asked, 

4: Strategics to be used; 

5 Instruments to be >btained or developed; 

6. Assignment of ro cs and rapomibtlltte; 

^ ^ ocedurcs for data jt cctiorw anad<*sH ml 

reporting; ; rd 
8. TimKlire; Who will do wh;' md w»:< n 
(rtoriiiv jst Rrvdri*. E<j<:<:aUomIJ JabTtfUOiy 
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Who Needs Evaluation? 

School leaders do not jjg^jmjigjng itet the 
schools and districts they save are, like aB 
institutions, poUUcaL These responsible for 
evaluating a school safety and delinquency 
prevention p*x>gram must be sensitive to the 
valuation's potential effect on the school 
community. Oik precautiion fa to seek broad 
agre e ment about the design and uses of the 
evaluation. The craluators themselves, Tor example, 
should participate in meetings to specify program 
objectives. All groups tto tave, or may taw t a 
Slake in the results need access to the evaluation 
process. 

For example: 

« School boards need information for deck l in g 
whether to continue delinquency prevention 
programs. In view of competing and related 
priorities, board members need to know 
whether programs achieve their stated goals. 
Apart from cost considerations, do the results 
justify claims that delinquency prevention 
should be a school district priority ? 

• Superintendents and other managers may 
warn to know whether program procedures 
are cosreffident, particularly In the use of 
personnel U one program strategy rowc 
economical than another f Are all program 
elements e*ic**i*r Sf not, which are most 
important? 

• Principals nuy be most interested in whether 
the programs wv effective. To what degree 
have the programs solved the original 
problems? 
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"A* eraiuatbr must determine ubo is making 

the decisions and keep the information 
needed by the decision makers as the highest 

priority." 

tkan Safiiflrr 

Nor h west Rrgjofui Educational Laboratory 



• Pn>gfam nurugcrs may want id know about 
process as well as effectiveness. VThat can 
strengthen links between program 
compowttf s? Were all procedure* appropriate 
and adequate? Whit adjustments are 
necessary? 

• Teachers with day-to-day responsibility for 
program u*>ks heed information to determine 
whether the tasks further the aims of the 
P rt ^ ram i Do ciassfoemi observations show 
increased cooperative learning, ot are 
teachers still lecturing most of tb time? Are 
•vwarils varied and based on improvement a* 
planners agreed? 

• Individual Madents tray want to know 
exactly how far they have prtigressed toward 
specific goals and objectives. This is 
particularly true for students who are 
attempting to buiid a record of competence, 
in addition to academic grades o* «. diploma, 
that wili <ieitton*tratc skills and reliable w^rk 
habits to potential eniployces. 

What Kind of Evaluation 

Tficre are ntanty ways to gather information that 
supports decision making at all levels. Three 
common types are formal research, assessment, and 
monitoring 

Format fits&a^cB cart assist decision nuking as 
well ft* Increase }Rc quality of know ledge In u fteld. 
Classical research studtes, which cximinc the causes 
of outcomes; require the rigorous control of true 
wperiments in order to justify scientific daim* 
There are two categories— jiujppss and impact 
evaluation 

A process evaluation docuh;)^ni5 ptt^m 
component such a* staff activities and procedures, 
analyzing their Quality, appropriate™^*, arid 
adequacy according to spodfte objectives. For 
example, if one objective is to involve all students 
lit coofpentive classroom learning, ftecotds of the 
number of Muuertts participating would repeal what 
propcmkMijvas involved. Numbers alone, however, 
wojald run rcvesd the quality of participation; 
interv iews, questionnaires, and observations would 




"{Wttbl action research _ m . . /djetixio* makers 
amd researchers collaborate through a 
comttnmlmg dialogue tm which r e se a r c h ers 
proeitte feedback oh the consequences ef 

project miom" 

Gary Ctmtftcdsoti 
johm» Hopkins University 



pro* tde that information. Additional analysis could 
determine whethctthe instructional strategy was 
adequate. Evaluiitors might compare specific 
IxSiavior, such as performaaKe of assigned tasks and 
students" statements about their ability to achieve 
academic goals against similar yardsticks in anther 
group. 

An impact evaluation attempts to measure the 
outcomes of specific activities agaimt stated goals in 
order to determine causes. To learn whether a 
sc1i(/ol'Wif^in-a-M:hool improves attendance, fort 
irtstamcr. cv>luaton woiOd co< npair ajKl control 
attendance figures before am! after the students 
eiKered the new setting. Tte evaluates might also 
examine the attendance of a random comparison 

impact cvaiuatkwi data is like a snapshot. It can 
provide candid insight, but is by no means a formal 
portrait. _Scho^|eadcrs should not ^^ide^ whether 
to i oruinue, terminate, or expand programs on the 
basfc of impact evaluation alone: 

Rigorous methodology helps build try l. 
Evaluation research findings can profound.; affm 
program* and individuals. Even for profession*)* 
with the best indentions, sdf-critlrism is difficult. 
Third pany criticism can be threatening unless It is 
invit^^fercd^and acc^ticd as oUegial feedback. 
Program pbrnntng can antidpa^ and accommodate 
defensive reactions to unfavorable results. People 
often reset defensively by challenging inferences 
about causes arid effects. As a rcsuflt, tiiose who 
design and :mpkmcnt evaluation research need 
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which requires maximum? human contact, 
awy evaiuatar who withdraws from om -going 

tBciMty and examines the program results 
moiety tr rough second-band accounts* almost 
&**am& biases the findings" 



John Van Mjunen 

Tfoi Pnkess oj Prvgraw F valuation 



atifficiTent - .vpt rrttic arid knowledge about the areas 
iirrtefcr im •■si.'" jtibh so thai their finding* cannot be 

Methodology an be sound without being 
uiTjfJaily comiplicated But, formal process ©rimpact 
cvaiuioon is no* always feasible- Research expertivr 
may be unavailable or too costly, for example 
Maintaining a [porous eacy^culmeiatal design In the 
compter school setting sometimcH provts 
impossible: teachers and students may tp**f?r; 
control gm>up teacher* may he reassigned '"uca 
in comparison group*; principals muy change; 
researcSfcrs may find teacher^ ^tuttent*, sad pJuems 
reluctant to share information they fed is 
comtldcottal 

Jhsccc ssful evaluation research conducted in 
public schools depends on three ingredient; 
j, Stiff committed land tr^nedjo gather 
^formation rigorously, systematically, and 
objectively; 
i Pwfr^ibnal ev^luausirft trained to dnJgn 
*t<tdies, identify ^ appt^riate instruniiciits and 
naethoos and direct all technical madam. 
The credibility of r^rarchcrs is critically 
important, and hiring fiofaisSoftfi evaluate* i 
require understanding the evaluation 
proem; and 
5 Project devt^*, Integrated inoo overall 
program plam. emphasizing the Lriporancc 
(.Mil establishing, trust. One way to chance 
irilst is to seek bioarf consensus about 
selecting cvaluaton* amd about det^rmlmitig 
prH>>liic5i opectatiohs, target groups. 
i:-;.etrtOfl& of investigation, and Ibttiii of 
reporting 

Perhaps because putetic !*chpr,iii do not offer 
laboratory-like comlifiuns, highly ^tombing and 
generally successful Iclinquchry (pnrvefttion or 
school impwwient rffbrts N;m wot yielded as 
much solid et idence as wpected. Nonetheless, 
^rerenccs based on anecdotal evidence, interviews, 
and nbscrotiuns^whiJe incomclusive— -arc 
extremely helpful for improving program design and 
operation 



*tti : ->'w> :.^^t^ticm-^Aering h commonly 
cafljed t^afetiQi, much of it h noi^stricsly 
speaking,, foirmal evaluation research. Nor does it 
always niccd tto be. in many circumsunco> 
aisessmcmt w imbhitbn^ swfffce. 

Assexi'mmt dctarmih^ the amount ah 
activity; resoorwc, or need. As cKcpkcr * * ^'#£»ed, 
ass^stnemts miay/ use existing dai-» >r f^Lirr 
information to iiilemify and weigh unmet need*. 
Mini-Audit ilnsuiumeants for analysing schooi climate 
facte**, for tcxasfniple, hdp faculty aad administrators 
establish pfojftfao pruritics. Subsequent 
administrations vjjf the "mini audit" can provide 
post-imcrvcntlmn ^information about how tfie school 
community pervcerives the extent of improvement 
and remaining incettL 

Monitoring compares aaual events with 
program pfcra: % collecting spt£v*k information 
about program operation, manage san analyze 
whether activ&Acv mrcr both appropriate and within 
cost limits. 

for effidehcy, ^hocS leaden should consider 
choosing from the diverse array of existing 
inslhimems For an^hg. monitoring or evaluai Tig 
^rbpams. Iafarmau>>n about materials is readily 
anraitaSie from the National Scftool Satoy Center, the 
National Diffusion Network, tlie National Cemrr f ir 
the ^ssessrcicnt of Delinquent Behavfcsr and its 
Prevention, state departments of education, 
universale*, and private agencies and organisations 
specialising in research and evaluation. 

Equators also can design sltc-sjKCific 
fnstruxnehts, but the advantages an3 auadvanuges 
outlined In Chapter 5 for h^dsjiss^imcht* apjtfy 
equally »o evaluation toots. Moreover, interpreting 
the data may raptr? additional special expertise. 




« * want rifiorour i'jnrmmioi RMfitrlng, but 
t6ts i$ nmcul. 
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Uses of Evaluation 





Decisions about what cypc of evaluation ib use for 
measuring progress depend on the evaluation's 
purpose For example, in order to determine 
w hether the program was tirapicmemed as planned, 
decision makers may need only a simple report 
describing wh^t happened. Funber information 
would undoubtedly be useful, however; the pr.^rity 
may be to keep the effort on trade particularly In 
the early stages of program development. 
Evaluations of federally funded programs confirm 
this principle; the mcmccw^OT reason for negative 
outcomes is failure to implement programs fully 
from the outset* A suming that a particular set of 
activities is a valid approach to accomplishing the 
stated goals and objectives, systcsnatic monitoring 
should provide sufficient information for Attention is itu^isangly focusing on sttategics 

determining whether the program design has been for assisting school improve systematically 
carried out as intended. Where comprehensive school pEiniiing involves all 

segments of the scbjil community, several 
approaches to schcvjJ imprtwerocnt are feasible, lb 
bnprove comrnurv : '*£jo and promote funber 
prtaxmi^^valu^i $ should c acentntc on the 
scho^imprwert^ ?t process as well as on specific 
outcomes, such o reading scores, whkh are the 
T~ WMjii^"^ v I \ 5 of results sy&i interest to the public. 

-r * ^ffljl^r^ \vj -jr impiemttsters may _bc more interested in assessing 

,{J \ progress and ikmifying remaining needs, however 

f ^ 1^ policy makers need to be informed of the specific 

y causes of succor. 




TEACWR TRAINING 
'The cvatu;u^ry louh >i thai Kaehct* **cre 
so«nctemc* v»irig^(?wj$rcdc* as pur ishtnent for 
hud behavior, frogram managers uied this 
finding to poin« out _i he ineffect ivcfiess of ici* 
approach and how poor grades only increased 
a student ssense of alienation and tendency 
toward delinquency U>tcad, they encouraged 
teaciScfs to dcxl with m f -behavior mc/c 
aj^rc^Haicl;< aad not withhold rewards for 
academic performance and individual 
achievement." 



tliida Shaiaway (1983) 



THEORY BASED EVALUATION CAN 

memvm project effectiveness 

Pfojectt %U\ increase in effectiveness 

under evaluation pressure. This pressure takes 
many forms, the most important of which art; 

• Pressure to focus or. theory in 
examining organ&ttfcma? behavior ; 

% Pressure for knowledge potentially 
useful to the orprJntion; 

• Pressure from "ptrsoftaS knowledge 1 * or 
experience; 

• Pressure fnx~-t th< vigorous, 

theory bastxi evaluation of intervention 
components; 

• Pressure from the rigorous, 
theory-based evaluation of projects as a 
whole: 

• Pressure (mm feedback about steps 
taken to adopt an innovation, and 

• Pressure from steps taken to implement 
an Uitsvciuion. 

(Gottfrc<lsK4K Wly. 
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IIOU SCHOOLS tm-&f.??'2 
**A better school . . . is one thai de fine* 
aiwl jxtiiudOliy redefines important 
outeome*. while continuously Striving to 
improve it* contributions to thovc outcomes. 
As stilt father aikl analyze cs Wchce about the 
strengths and weaknesses of various programs, 
the need tor improvement becomes evident. 
Alternative* arc idaiaiied, outcomc-or&cnteci^ 
i ritcria are applied, and selections of programs 
arc made Sometimes the present program is 
cinttinu^d. other times adjustments to the 
progrM\ ire engineered, and still other limes 
totally new programs are adopted or adapted;' 

liemkiti, MeCamn, and Connolly, 19^7): 
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i: valuation research has expanded during the 
past decade in response to mandates for evaluating 
tedcraiiy funded pn>grams: As a result, much 
ftsearch has examined conceptual and 
methodological H*sues in evaluation sriKjirs. Such 
issues include valid measures of program failure or 
success, random -an^iling for treatment {of 
experimental* and conaml groups, and external 
Fac* rs affecting prograui outccmcs. Tfiifr growing 
!><*!> of rexeaifth has considerably advahcetfl the 
M tic of i he an of educational evaluation ahtil has 
highlighted the need to involve local partieiipafKs in 
its design antf implemrnution: 

Significant ediw ^ionait change related to 
delinquency prevcwiion nti'titi occurs at die local 
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"tit* you *«}•*- n get uvtl turd for a program 
manager who freaked nut to explain the 

use* of eiaiudVinnf" 



8? 



*7'nr been trying to get a comcemAUs o-t school 
dlscipiimeS 

school level. Because local decit;. n makers ncetf »o 
emphasize bwildmg a eJihutr of understanding ami 
support fewr evaluation they' shouk- determine 
whether equation clearly addressee specific need* 
and interests fan Jocal schools: 

In consklerfng evaluations, u - n*ost important 
task at due local level is to dett . une exactly who 
interested in undenuking the c*pcft*c and effort of 
ah evaluation and why. The basic Questions are: 

• Who would use the results of an * ^ ^fflon? 

• For what purpose would findings be ased? 
Designing an evaluation should begin it (be 

jvrbgrarii s iisecpoon because of the need to decide 
what to measure, how to measure it. and how to 
use the information collected. Once the 
dcMnquency pirswifon committee, or school 
improvement committee ranks prt^^mm directives 
and states them in cibjectiveiy measurable terms, the 
process of design* r*iaatiun can begirt. 

Focusing c raiuations cfy stalir.es 

the cotttr ^xc% ctatioos Tor the 

r*ogra*n. The «,a . ^ evafuatdr liust 

agree bo del initios i-.l m -*i\ ics, *arget p;mips; 
>nd reasons for cMzcYtirz >e*rta kitids of 
informatics rather than others. 

Reaching consensus to tomjyiate t)ic qt*csti - 
precisely is *hc most critical prc-cvalustiufi decIsM *u 
for it is the reference point for all suhvequein 
decisions. Reaching this potot rcqc^cs asking and 
answering the following pi^iininary questions: 

• Is jit clear what the program Is trying to 
accomplish* 

• Has the committee specified the means for 
achieving progruon aims* 
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• its* the coniniturc tfcrflned criictii for 
organizing anil liitrrpn ujt such as 
dehrsquerscy rates and sclf-rcporxs of 
tielioquctscy or misbehavior? 

• Has the committee agreed which objectives 
are most interesting? Most important? 

• Who is the audience for the evaluation? 

• Anr the purposes of the evaluation clear and 
acceptable? Whose support is «icoasary? Has 
the committee obtained it? 

• Whom will the evaluation serve? What is its 
value b£se? Is it vaJiie free? Docs it embrace 
several vaftucs? Are these explicit ami fully 
understood? 

There are two con^ram liscs for evaluation, 
usually called summauve and formative. Suramativc 
evaluation a>ccruiru final outcomes, formative 
evaluation, essential in the early phases of a 
program, identifies changes that may improve a 
program's st^iw^ opmtion. Formative 
cvaluikfln requires measurement of both process 
and impact Decisions to adjust program 
components to improve outcomes depend cvi 
uaucrstaiKitng how processes reLaie id results. 
Eaapfiaib usually shifts toward summitcve 
evaluation a: the opcra'Sotu] bugs are worked but 
and the program achieve stability 



Decisions about w,bb wdS perform ah 
evaluation, and to whom that person or group wiU 
report^ should reflect consideration of who can best 
us<^cvalusttion resets; Unless the committee tates 
care to balance conflicting viewpoints, one group's 
concerns may predominant. For example, where 
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€MUTEIUULEOSt 

ESTABLtSmSG PJUQMTiES 
AUOSit INFORMATION mm 
Is the evalu-v-fi of ihla of^aivc or 
program area required 6y federal, sew, or 
local suidck;**? 

Is this Elective or irzi crwsil to the 

access of the prefect? 

Will the information gathered >>c of 

importance to project deciskx. mukm? 

Has this of similar infomuuion already been 

collected? (if yes, do wc need to addrcst 

the same is&i? spin?) 

Has the project been ia operation a 

sufficient length jf time ;o warrant 

evaluating this area at ttus time? 

Do we have (or cafi bbutttf sufficient 

cxpty^ise to adequately evaluatr thi* a^raf 

(NWJUBL^no^tcV 
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those concerned primarily with program details 
shape the evaluation * focus, the board may not get 
the information it needs for making policy 
decisions; 

these matters should surface early in the 
process. The very decision to conduct an evaluation 
may result in program improvements by stimulating 
staff and managers to examine neglected issues and 
possibilities tor clarifying program aims and 
operations. In addition, preliminary' decision 
making prov ides opportunities to assess the rapport 
ofjhc participants with thco-aluator— a crucial 
factor in determining the amount and quality of 
information the evaluation is likely to yield. 



FROM BLUEPRINT TO 
CONSTRUCTION 

In building a house, the preparation of a 
blueprint occurs after preliminary discussions 
regarding costs and the general needs that the 
house is to serve, but before the actual 
construction of the foundation aid waits: 
in a similar way the evaluation plan . 
should be prepared after preliminary policies 
have been established but before the data 
collection has begun. 

INVREL. no date). 



EVALUATING STAFF REFERRALS TO 
I\ SCHOOL SUSPENSION 

QsjVouj spoke of evaluative criteria only in 
terms of the student. Is there some evaluation 
of the staff aiso? 

MR. HAYES MIZELL: I think you arc right. . . 
When you are compiling information on 
who has made the referrals. I think that in 
itself will be a kind of evaluation: Has Mr. 
Jones made 1 5 referrals and Mrs. Smith made 
none? 

It would be helpful if there were some 
indication of how many teachers had in fact 
been worked with as a result of having made a 
referral In how many cases did teachers make 
referrals when the student never got to the 
in -school suspension program— the 
"gatekeeper" decided this situation could be 
handled another way? Perhaps there then 
occurred some negotiation with the teacher, 
and that student was returned fairly and 
promptly to the regular classroom: 

(NIE Panel Discussion on Alternatives to 

Suspension, 1978). 



Making Evaluations Useful 

No matter how conclusive Use research evidence 
may be, the evaiuator must translate it into terms 
practitioners can understand and apply in 
day-to-day operations. E valuators can make their 
reports more helpful by: 

• Participating actively in planning arid early 
program development to clarify objectives 
and establish scientifically acceptable 
conditions for research; 

• Spending considerable time getting 
acquainted with school board members, 
program staff, students, and others as early as 
possible; 

• Initially accepting participants' opinions and 
ideas at face value; listening with suspended 
judgment; learning how all the players 
operate-, 

• Being available at meetings to explain and 
discuss evaluation methodology and the 
design of the study and its intended and 
potential uses; 

• Building trust with diverse participants, 
cspcxtilly those who are most concerned 
about confidentiality in matters touching on 
delinquency', whUe maintaining the integrity 
of the study; 




A sudden drop In lest scores. 
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"The theory says th^ttf^ujkeep&pjdying 
etaluation pressure, the program uritt 
mprove- it's a question of implementation, if 
these programs are implemented faithfully 
and systematically— and evaluation insures 
hat they are—then the positive outcomes wilt 
he there." 

Gary Gbtxfrrcbori 



• Sharing preliminary results of questionnaires, 
iwerviews, obsmations, arid reviews of 
program documents upon request, whenever 
it ts appropriate to do so; 

• Sharing tentative inferences about possible 
causes of program outcomes based upon 
data; and 

• Guarding against conflicts of interest, but 
involving program staff in the process of 
formulating inferences. 

Evaluators should provide analyses of results in 
several forms including oral presentations as as 
formal reports, executive summaries and simitar 
documents. Where parents and jJther members of 
the school community are involved, information 
should be available to them. Presentations and 
reports should be succinct and jargon-free, 
highlighting strengths, weaknesses, 
recommendations, suggestions, and further plans. 

The key to successful e^luatior^is tojntegrate 
it Into the school improvement effort from the 
outset. Although the particular approach to 
evaluation may shift as planning and 
implementation proceed, the heed to gauge progress 
remains constant. The evaluation process can help 
the school improvement committee focus on its 
goals and objectives, fine-tune its prevention 
techniques, and document its success. 
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f%n I of this handbook has demonstrated the close 
relationship between primary ddtnquency 
prevention and effective schooling. In the process 
of creating an ambience of safety and 
encouragement to overcome the aliettatiofi that 
disruptive or delinquent students generally 
experience, school leaders foster a climate that 
enhances learning for all students. 

The public demand for higher academic 
standards is no greater than the demand for safe 
schools Crime jn the schools and juvenile crime, 
generally are serious problems facing ^virtually cvtry 
community in the nation. Each month, thousands of 
young people quit school without the skills to get 
jobs. As youth unemployment increases, so does 
youth crime 

Sooner of later, society pap tile staggering 
economic and social costs of juvenile delinquency. 
As law enforcement officers readily point but, 
sooner is cheaper and better. Reaching young 
people before they foci turned off^^icatibii, can 
help them become productive members erf society 

Although research indicates that punitive 
measures, such as suspemlun and expulsion, in 
many instances are counterproductive, discipline 
remains an essential tool for school Improvement, 
In the post decade, court decisions have clarified 
the need for procedural safeguards for students' 
rights, but school officials retain broad authority for 
establishing and enforcing disciplinary policies. The 
key to successful ^diseiptinejs balance and 
sensitivity treating the disease as well as the 
symptoms 

The ability of teachers and administrators to 
control a school's environment is one factor that 
makes it the ideal setting for stopping delinquency 
b tforc it begins. Not only can school personnel 
detect potential delinquency very early, but they 
have the authority and the capability to intervene. 
Schools are centra] to the lives of young people and 
can influence how they interact with theirpeers, 
employers, and family members Schools can also 
directly affect a youngster's success, failure, social 
competence, self-esteem, and behavior. The school 
is *hc only formal institution that can address the 
whole range of problems, including substance 



abuse. f&0tk #^#pk3ynaactt^ violence, vandalism, 
truancy, is^ : 0iMwcoal peer and foznily relations. 
Because dss^ti^c Savior interferes with teaching 
and learning, schobte must y&tdwx&C' M iSey are to 
educate their students effectively 

Several theories havccontra>utcd to the 
sme of the an in primary delinquency prwmkm. 
Learning Theory, which holds thi* deu^uc&cy is 
learoed through associatioaai processes, yields 
strategics that emphasis? ways to reduce 
opportunities for associating with delinquent and to 
reward tradidonal values. Sa^ Theory, which holds 
chat delinquency rcvuits from in3biliry to adapt to the 
frustration inherent fin any social institution* 
recommends strategies that provide students 
opportunities and rewards for success. Labeling 
Theory, whfch holds that dcSinqtOTcyresuUs when 
youth adapt their behavterto negative {abets, results 
in strategies that minimize labels io oedcr to 
encourage commitment to achievement. Contra* 
Theory, which holds that people conform to 
traditional norms becausecDf their boncfc with home 
and school, leads to strategies tfc^provide 
opportunities for positive experiences to foster the 
bonding process. 

Current prevention strategies aim to change the 
way Khooling is organized in order to eliminate 
practices lhat alienate young people. By exposing 
students to an array of positive experiences, to the 
world of work, id law enforcement officials, and to 
other adult members of the community, and by 
reinforcing conventional behavior patterns, 
educators can improve learning ami discipline. 

the Social Development Model Integrates 
elements of bonding into the process of social 
development. Successful prevention programs 
structure school experiences to reinforce bonding 
by providing opportunities fix students to 
participate in conventional activities; by teaching 
students the skills necessary to succeed in those 
activities; and by offering clear and consistent 
rewards and sanctions. Some of the key prevention 
strategies recommended include: 

• Changing instructional methods to enable all 
students to have positive academic 
experiences leading to successful adult 
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opportunities. Techniques such as 
cooperative learning enhance academic 
achievement and aSso teach baste 
interpersonal skills that help students 
succeed in school and in die community. 

• Involving students in the process of making 
school decisions to give them a stake in 
maintaining discipline and acade m ic 
standards. Projects that promote skill 
development encourage student irs^olvemcnt 
in activities, such as governance, that 
improve student moalc and behavior while 
teaching students how to Lmefact 
successfully. 

• staking curricula HrievatK to student needs: 
Developing aim strengthening links between 
schools and community organizations can 
improve student behavior and lessen 
alienation through expanding opportunities 
for work experiences, role models, and 
rsiemrors Prorating community education 
can also develop wider access services for 
youth and improve relationsSups between 
school and community. 

• Providing Iw^lai^ cl^o. 
Teaching students about the jzwfostas social 

responsibility, personal commitment to 

justice, and participation in social ocder; and 
imparts critical thanking and decision-making 
skills. Naturally, school* must practice due 
process th order to teach it effectively. 

« Collaborating with family, local, and state 
agencies in managing the educational 
process: A unified approach to ^u^iotial 
expectations, communication, and_problcm 
living provides stronger reinforcement for 
conventional behavior and bonding. 
The tenets of primary dSihquesicy prtwhtioti 
parallel the most recent findings of ^effective school 
research, which state that to be effective a school 
requires strong instructional leadership, hig^i 
expectations for achievement for all students, an 
orderly and positive climate that supports learning, 
carefully developed curricula appropfUte to student 
needs, and regular monitoring of student academic 
progress. 

Part I has described a six-step process schools 
can follow to become safer and more *Bedjve: 
choosing the focus for change; assessing school 

strengths and weaknesses; setting goals and 

objectives for school improvement, developing an 
action plan; implementing strategies; and gauging 
progress Parts II and III provide detailed strategics 
and resources that school leaders can turn to In 
their efforts to create better and safer schools* 



AUmembers of the school community Save 
roles to play in the ttamfonzmion:: 
School board inmtitt sb^ 
encourage xhac* practices reflecting current jttieory 
and knowledge of pr e v e nti on. Board members 
should distinguish hcxw^cnjfnsxmy prevemion and 
conventional strategies, particularly in handling 
volatile matters such as discipline policies. 
SvperirtZeitd&tfs should designate p^fCVCoUivc 
approaches as administrative priorities in developing 
and moniioring curricula and instruction, in 
publicizing school improvement plans, 
superintendents should demonstrate commitment to 
long-range pirvemivc approaches in o*der to 
underscore the role they play in educating all 
students. 

School principals should exhibit •'tender strength" 
in building consensus among faculty about 
curricula* and instructional priorities and creating 
school climates that encourage faculty collegiality, 
as wdl as security and support for adults and 
students. As the ones responsible for ^day-to-day 
implementation of school-based prevention, 
principals are crucial to success. 
Teachers should participate in planning and decision 
making for school im pro v ements. They should 
foszes m atmosphere of trust and rtcoungOTOM 
and share wiiat they learn as they practice 
delinquency prevention techniques. 
Students sboeld panidpjie in school fmpnwinmt 
efforts. Student leaders, including both corrfbrnUng 
and nonconforming youngsters, should participate 
th decision making and planning, should foster 
cooperation among their peers, and should help to 
crate climates where students themselves have 
higher expectations for academic and personal 
success. 

Parents and community members should enhance 
long-range prevention efforts by becoming involved 
with the schools and the students, providing a link 
to the world outside. Business people should work 
with the schools to provide experiential learning 
that can help disaffected students remain to school 
and should support schools in preparing students to 
meet the opportunities and demands of 
high-technological society. 
taw enforcement officials should work with the 
schools to educate students about the role of taw 
enforcement in soefciy. 

Leadership at all levels can enhance school 
climates and academic achievement. The President of 
the United Stitc lias aist^lticatid^and particularly 
school safety, In the national spotlight as no other 
leader in the nation can. Regardless of whether one 
agrees with the President 1 ! specific comments and 
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positions, life task is to translate national concern 
hmo school improvement School testers should seek 
assistance from lis? Prcsidem, the Oratress; the 
governors, state le^latures. city and town halls, 
local business communities, labor leaders, and others. 
Indeed, national, state, and load assb^iom of 
educators and other school staff shotikl 
systematically rommamicuc with Jeaders and the 
general piisiie about what ft £*kes to ^r*5vfete better 
and safer schools. School boards In particiaar have 
the power and the respoitsibtUty to play a v^oraas 
role in these school approvement efforts, and mm 3s 
the time to act? 



"Un W one is committed, there is hesitancy, 
We chance to drew hock, 
always tneffettiJVtness. 

Concerning ail gets of initiative 
there is on* elementary truU* 
the ignorance of which kills countless ideas 
and endless plans - 

thai the moment one definitely commits oneself, 
then Providence moves too. 

Alt sorts of things occur mhetpme 

that would never otherurise have occurred. 

A whoiesiream of events ^^p^WeO^lon^ 

raising in on<?$ favor ail manner of unforeseen incidents 

and meetings and material assistance, 

uhich no man could have dreamed would dome his way. 

Whatever you can do or dream you can, 
begin JL 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it* 
Begin it now." 

Goethe 
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Introduction to 
Strategies 



Ideas provide the spark thai initiate 
change Ideas expand the possibilities and 
parameters of life and can make wh*i seems all 
impossible cask an accomplished reality. Often the 
best ideas combine imaginative genius with a him of 
practical experience. 

The purpose of this pan o/ Tbward Better and 
Safer Schools is threefold; 

» To highlight significant ideas that have 



• To furnish a repdy-reference guide to 
programs that have had a beneficial impact 
on users. 

• to 'promote a setf-hejp network for those 
who have common goals. 

Those who work in schools have a urrtque 
advantage: Every day they arc exposed to a myriad 
of strategies and possibilities fftjm students and 
colleague*. Students, other educator*, aftd printed 
material may introduce new and better ways to imh 
teach and learn. 



The descriptions of strategies, interventions, 
ami programs attempt to highlight the essence of a 
variety of successful models chat are currency being 
implemented in public schools throughout the 
country to promote change, The experience of the 
Innovators of these models continues to forth the 
cornerstone for preventing delinquency. 
Professionals working in the field are able id 
provide the buiSding blocks for such change. This 
pan of the handbook is a osmpenc&um of their 
accomplishments. 

Moa of tte MiccessM &megics and programs 
described here have beet* part of comprehensive 
improvement program* that have addressed multitplc 
student needs. Although a single, isolated program 
can produce positive result^ ideal programming will 




Wililam* J nee&mmer* on $*eing 
interreimtion^ips between br?m*er-b**e* 
actirttiet *n4$pectffcf*ctu*t materiuL J think 
ibat $be memm i haven V got it ail together, yet/ 9 
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link hemic, school, ana community in a long-range, 
multi-iaivity effort to patriot tfelimfucssey. Parems 
and community people need mformatiofc in order 
to support student efforts to enhance self-esteem 
and to develop coping skills. Attitudes need to be _ 
positive, and goals need to be articulated clearly if 
academic performance is to improve. In 
delinquency prevention, progress often is slow; and 
continual adaptation is often a fact of life: These 
strategies show that significant progress is possible 
and probable when programs are planned and 
implemented carefully and given enougin time to 
succeed. 

How Programs Were Selected 

This compendium of programs is net all -inclusive. It 
proem* a selection of strategies, imrrventio^, and 
programs that have come to the attention of the 
National School Boards Association (NSBA) saff 
through their own research and through the heJp of 
the expert panels mwlved in d^^bpiug Uiis 
handbook. It also includes successful programs that 
wete federally funded- the School Enhancement 
Research and Development Project and the National 
Schooi Resource Network Project funded toy the 
Office of Jetveni|e Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (QJtJDPj; the Alternative Education 
Project funded by OJJ/DP and the U S. Department 
of tabor; and the National Diffusion Network 
funded by the U.S. Bepanm^it of Education. The 
programs included wore selected on the basis of the 
following factors: 

• Available infoonatibti. 

• Transferability. 

• Evidence of success. 

• A stated wilUingncM by the Implementeni to 
share their experience with others 

i.omparaiHe costs were Rrbi considered in 
making selections An attempt was made to balance 
the number of program* injeach category and to 
have a representative geographic ^tHbutibtr 

A Call To Share 

No iment ejr^sts oh the part of NSBA to publicize 
any one strategy, program, or research effort over 
any other. €ertairily, many other successful 
programs exist in addition lb those mentioned . It is 
hoped that practitioncwjnwlved in sucfi programs 
will publicize their efforts through educational 
channels so thai new knowledge and sxpalence 
can be shared and incorporated in an expanding 
network for iJcIinqucncy pirventiott. 

Program Categories 

The strategics, intenrmions, md p^^u^ included 
in this handbook are divided into categoric* that 
reflect the cnacial areas for school planning as 
developed in the itself ch m effective ichoob and 
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delinquency pr e v^tkx t Fol lowing are capsule 

descriptions of the program categories: 

School Organization; Describes activities that are 
drtrcted toward desrtd changes In the ways in 
wnfeh schools plan prugoms, manage daily 
operations, enforce rules and regulations, and 
crease a positive environment for teaching and 
learning. 

Instructional Ttcbniq^es^ Highlights teaching 
methods used in the classroom or in the school 
communi ty to promote achievement, to build 
confidence, and to improve student behavior 
Curricula: Presents special programs or materials 
that have bem developed for academic classes 
given during the school day and accepted as part 
of the rt*»iar course of study 
Student Involvement; features students as foil 
participants in activities that broaden their 
academic and community experience and provide 
opportunities for social growth. 
School-Family Relationships? Tccures oh 
increasing student and parent involvement in the 
educational p rocosby dnwir^jKuaus directly 
into school activities or by coordinating learning 
efforts with the home: 
^bodl^&mmunlty Relationships: Involves 
parent, business, and industrial representatives in 
providing technical assistance, planning and 
advisory services, and job development or 
community service opportunities. 
tSe stra^^ a«d pr^^ms within e-cfi 
category are arranged alphabetically. w:th the 
exception of tlse area of instnsctionri techniques. 
There, the Coopcmivc Learning and Siudcnt *fcam 
Learning, ami the specialized techniques used in 
these strategics, are grouped at the beginning of the 
section to offer a convenient, coherent d^Hpiion 
of the program possibilities employing Operative 
methods of instruction 

Program Subcategories 

Each strategy, progcw, « ^mique te discussed in 
terms of to fHftpiftc, rationale:, ta*pt audience, 
program d^zct^titm^ cvidmce of i^^iiveness, 
materials itemed, pcmmnel and training required, 
contacts, and references and resources 
Purpose^ In general, each Strategy, program, and 
^roaeh is Imen^J eitfiei to improve the 
effectiveness of schools or to pmtsK 
delinquency The purpose statement for each 
foiodcl is a straight forward declaration of the 
atote specific objects established by *hc project 
designers. 

Rationale! The urrteftying need for change and 
the theomical underpinnings of deijuqbency 
prevention and effective school programming arc 
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explored in the first section of this handbook. 
The rationale jgivcii for each program states the 
H^cific beliefs ami assumptions critical to the 
program. 

Target Audience: the target audience describes 
both the type of audience for a particular 
program and, where students are the audience, 
the age range of the students. The age range is 
stated in fairly wide parameters, because 
ex per ienc e has shown that many of the prog r es s 
can serve a variety of age grourx. M rioted, some 
programs have been evaluated based on specific 
age groups and then expanded or applied to 
varying age groups 

Description: Each description emphasizes the 
overall concept of each program and its major 
features: The summary has been reviewed for 
accuracy by either the contact person or program 
designer. Because each school and system 
considering any hew program has unique 
characteristics and needs, different details 2nd 
aspects of the existing programs will be relevant. 
To determine program applicability, these various 
aspect* may be pursued by contacting those 
penons who arc most knowledgeable about the 
programs. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: Research findings, 
anecdotal evidence* and the responses of those 
involved have been assembled and summarized. 
More comprehensive evaluation and continents 
art available either from the contact person of in 
the cited sources. 

Materials Seeded: Materials vary greatly according 
to program needs. In some cases, required 
materials may be prepared by the school, In 
others, packaged materials may be either copied 
or purchased. Prices are listed, where applicable, 
but are subject to change without notice. 
Agie^wt^wceming costs for materials b 
strictly between she parties involved: 

Personnel and training Required: The 
assumption, $s stated injhe first part «*f this 
handSxK*, is that all new programs require some 
persomt^i and that these individuals must Save 
some special training; Where appfopr&tc, specific 
requirements mid possible costs for that training 
have been listed, Again, cost must be negotiated 
imSivi4uaHy. Additional broad based, technical 
assistance arid training needs may also be met 
with the support of sources listed in the Resource 
and Reference Guide of this handbook. 



Contacts: The contact persons or agencies listed 
were involved or are currently involved with the 
strategy or project and hair agreed ?o cooperate 
in providing information, materials, and training. 
Where a major formal evaluation has been made, 
the cvaluator is listecL Where programs exist in 
multiple locations, L tbe most global source has 
been listed, with the e xp ect a tion that this primary 
source wflJ provide regional or local contacts. 
Many of the projects ass already being 
implemented in schools throughout the country. 
Rather than list individual school sites, attempts 
have been made to Ust contacts that arc equipped 
to handle the number of requests thai may 
emanate from a publication of tWs type: 

References/Resources: Hie items or people listed 
are those identified througji research or through 
the contact person or agency . They have special 
expense directly relevant to die specific strategy 
and can provide background or additional 
information. The beading his been omitted if 
the contact person is either the best or brily avail- 
able resource. Further background information 
regarding general prevention and program devel- 
opment appears in the Resource and Reference 
Guide, Part til of this handbook. 

Using The Strategics 

The strategy section may be used to introduce Ideas 
before undertaking the planning process or to focus 
on specific ways \o implement j urograms that meet 
the priorities established during the planning 
process. Evidence of success in am location, 
howevet H no guarantee that strry single program or 
combination of programs described will produce 
identical results in I different location. Some 
programs have been used widely for many years and 
©thnrs are new programs with less documentation 
of successful operation, In any case, close attention 
to details of program design and implementation [is 
essential for any replication effort. In all cases, the 
implemented of these programs are committed arid 
exited about their progress, and they arc, theitfwe, 
euthusiastic about sharing their experiences and 
resources. 
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STRATEGY 



School 
Organization 




School Organization 

Local School Driclopmcia Project 

Opcritum Silliest 
Program UevekjjHnem Evaluation 
school Clirnaic Improvement 
School improvement Project 

School team Abroach Lsirig Alcohol i&d&ife Xbiese 
Education JPr^tcn 

Social literacy training 



Purpose: 

To improve the academic performance of students, 
instruction, and the overall I^rnin^raviipnment 
through comprehensive planning achieved by 
creating school committees that represent the 
different constituencies within each participating 
school community: 

Rationale: 

Schools must initiate their own development with 
major constituencies participating in planning, 
assessment, and implementation. Collaboration 
among constituencies Is a key factor to success, 
along with the principal's leadership ability afld the 
coordinated support of all levels of the school 
system. 

Local School Development 
Project (LSDP) 



Target Audience: 

Students in elementary, junior and senior high _ 
schools. The high school model, initiated in the fall 
of 1983, includes schooj-industrj^/busihess 
partnerships to ease the transition of students from 
school to work. 

Description: 

The primary goal of the Local School Development 
Project (LSDP) is the improvement of students' 
academic achievement by establishing and _ 
supporting a planning teaxri within the school The 
team advises the school principal durin^preparatibh 
of a comprehensive school plan aid then acts in a 
supportive capacity during the implementation, 
continuing review, and revision of the plan. 
Comprehensive planning involves collaborative 
development arid implementation of short- and 
Ibhg-terni projects designed to address all aspects of 
iht instructional, administrative, social, and 
physical orvironrnents of the school. The team is 
comprised of represen&tivcs of the school's 
constituency groups, including administrators, staff, 
parents, and students (at the intermediate and hJgh 
school ievelj, The involvement of the area 




"In tbese days of budget cuts, most 
superintendents say, 7 don 't heed anyone 1 
beip me—S jitst heed more \ money. 9 Wett t m 
bad more money, and we did no better, jtoc 
School Development says, 'Wenttfyyour 
problems and sotve tbem wiib what you 
bave." 

Dt Peter Negroni 
Superintendent 
Bronx, New York 



superintendent and district office staff is a major 
part of the collaboration effort. 

The team and the project staff consultants in 
each school may provide such activities as 
leadership training, in-service workshops on 
teaching strategies focused on basic skills _ 
development, and participation programs for 
parents and community resource networks^ The 
project also provides a superintendents^ forum^a 
principals 1 leadership program, a training program 
for planning teams, a chairpersons' workshop, and 
local network meetings of project participants. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Evaluations of the LSDP in the New York City 
schools indicate that those schools that had been 
part of the project since 1979 had an average gain 
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in reading of 22 points, while the average gain of 
other schools was 15.2 for the same three-year 
period. Those involved report a better school 
climate, improved attitudes, and generally better 
behavior on the part of students. 

Materials Needed: 

Descriptive materials are available from the New 
York Urban Coalition (see Contacts). Evaluation 
documents are available from the Office of 
Educational Evaluation, New York City Public 
Schools, 1 10 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11201. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Project implementation requires administrators and 
consultants experienced in management, change, 
and instructional strategies, who work with schools 
and the community i n organizing anil training their 
school district planning committees. Each school 
appoints ah internal coordinator, usually part time, 
who chairs the committee and works closely with 
the principal. 

Contacts: 

Askia Davis and Ernest Tbrner, Co- Project Directors, 
New %rk Urban Coalition, Local School 
Development Project, 1515 Broadway, New \brk, 
New York 10036, (212) 921-5512. 

Lynn Gray L Vice President, Education Program, New 
York Urban Coalition, 1515 Broadway, New York, 
New York 10036, (212) 921-3512. 

Patrick Montesahb, Research and Program 
Development, Education Program, Nov York 
Urban Coalition, 1515 Broadway, New York, New 
York 10036, (212)921-3512. 

References/Resources: 

Eubahks, Eugene, and Daniel Leviric. "A First Look 
at Effective School Projects in New York City and 
Milwaukee." Pbi Delta Kappan, Vol. 64, No. 10 
(1983), pp. 697-702; 



Fuller Michael, Miles Matthew, and Gibb ISylbr. 
Organization Development in Schools: the State 
of the Art. Washington, D:C;: National Institute cf 
Education, February 1981. 

McCarthy, D M J. Canner, and A: Pershing; total 
School Development Project Summative 
Evaluation 1979-1982. New York City Public 
Schools: Office of Educational Evaluation, 
December 198?.. 




"Wilson, about your idea of a do-it-yourself 
survey. . 
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School Organization 

taeal School iioclopmmt Project 
Operation Success 

Prograiiv Development Evaiuaiion 
School Climate Improvement 
School lmprb\rment Project 

School learn Approach using Alcohol and Drug Abase 

Education Program 
Si HooU- Within A School 
Social Literacy Training 



Purpose: 

To bring m$sk youngsters back into school, io 
tnaSc them to succeed in school, and to help them 
define their career goals and earn a high school 
diploma. 

Operation Success (OS) 



Rationale: 

The current high school dropout rate in New York 
City is about 45 percent. Most of these youths have 
few skills and no career direction, are unemployed, 
and have associated problems within their families 
and communities. 

Target Audience: 

At-risk high school youth from five New %tk City 
high schools, approximately 2,000 youth. 

Description: 

A staff of 9 to 1 1 professionals works in each school 
in close cooperation with school administrators and 
faculty. The Operation Success team is composed of 
Case Managers, E valuators, a Career Dcvtfopmcnt 
Specialist, a Community Resource Specialist, a Job 
Developer, and an Educational Internship 
Coordinator. Students who are at-risk usually are 
referred to Operation Success by schoojjtaff or are 
identified through the school's long-term absentee 
list. 

Once enrolled, students are^xronseicd oh 
choices of Operation Success activities^ on ^career 
direction, and on any personal problems that pose 
obstacles to school performance. 

Student participation tit pn^ramactivitio is 
monitored. In an effort to keep students >ta jbe 

program arid in school, the Outreach Worker 

contacts those whose attendance drops. Those who 
heed additional social, financial, or medical services 
are refdrcd by staff to other appropriate agencies. 

Students are evaluated for their work aptitude 

on the VIIXS and APT1COM systems. A student 

then may be referred to either a Business or Trades 
program at the Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service Trades or Business Schools. 
(Operation Success is administered by Federation 
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Employment and Guidance Service, a private, non- 
profit human service agehcy,Jn cooperation with 
the New York State Education Department, the New 
York City Board of Education, and the United 
Federation of Teachers.) Other activities open to 
Operation Success students are career guidance 
groups or educational internships. Some students 
also are placed in part-time jobs. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Ah evaluation of the project bv the Queens College 
for Urban arid Labor Programs found a significant 
improvement in schools' retention of at-risk youth 
during the first year of Opmtion Success, 1982-83. 
Further, 70 percent of the high-risk youths 
participating in Operation Success who were eligible 
to graduate did graduate from high school. 

Materials Necdcdh 

VITAS and APTiCOfci units for educational 

evaluations. 

Personnel and Itaining Required: 
Case Managers are required id have a degree in 
counseling. AH staff must receive intensive 
orientation; training is continuous. 

Contacts: 

rtter jadhbard^Dir^w of Educational Services, 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service; 
510 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York 10011. 
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School Organization 



Purpose: 

To assist schools in developing plaits to implement 
and evaluate delinquency prevention and school 
improvement projects. 

Rationale: 

Schools will be most effective in creating useful 
changes if personnel are clear about the goals and 
objectives of the projects, use a "thcory-bf-actibh M 
as a guide to program development, carefully 
choose interventions, develop careful management 
plans, provide explicit guidance tojea^hers and 
administrators regarding what is expected of them, 
and use information derived from project 
monitoring to improve the program over time. 

Target Audience: 

Educational leaders: scbool board members, system 
administrators, bt tiding administrators , and 
involved teachers and community representatives. 

Description: 

The Program Development Evaluation process 
provides a structure for systematic program 
planning incorporating several key elements: 
problem definition arvd goal specification; theory 
elaboration; specification of measurable objectives; 
choice of interventions; force-field analysis; 
development of strategics or plans that specify 
critical bench marks, tasks, and implementation 
standard*; and monitoring and use of information in 
continued program development^ Project 
management plans arc reviewed as part of the 
process. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

A number of projects involved in the Alternative 

Education Initiative sponsored by the Office of 



fcocal School Development Project 
_ Operation Success 
Program Development Evaluation 

School Climate improvement 

School Improvement Project 

School learn Approach Using Alcohol arid Drug Afcx 

Educa ion Program 
Schools- Within - A- School 
Social Literacy Training 



juvenile justice and Delinquency Prevention used 
this structure for program development and have 
shown evidence of school impr&vemcsii, increases 
in safety, increases in academic performance, or 
decreases in student and teacher victimization (see 
Contacts). 

Materials Needed: 

Flip charts, felt pens, paper, pencils, and typewriter 
of word processor 

Program Development 
Evaluation 



Personnel and Training Required: 

A three to five-day initial workshop is followed by 
periodic booster workshops for key project 
personnel, usually four to five per school, or three 
to ten per district. 

Contacts: 

Pribram in Dclir^ucticy and School Environments, 
Center for Social Organization of Schools, Johns 
Hopkins University, 5505 Ncwth Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218, (301) 338-7570. 



References/Resources: 

Gottfredson, D.C. Project RATHE: Second interim 
Report. In Gottfredson, Gary D, and D.C. 
Gottfredson, The Scbool Action Effectiveness 
Study: Second Interim Report, Pari //, ed. M.S. 
Cook, Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins 
University, Center for Social Org anizat ion of 
Schools, 1983* 

Gottfredson, Gary D. A Thewy-Rliden Approach to 
Program Evaluation: A Method for Stimulating 
Researcber-lmptementer Collaboration. 
Baltimore, Maryland : Johns Hopkins University, 
Center for Social O rg aniz a ti on of Schools, 1982; 

Gottfredson, Gary D», E RkJcert, D.C Gottfredson, 
and N. AdvanL Standards for Program 
Development Evaluation Plans. Report So. $4i . 
Baltimore* Maryland: Johns Hopkins University, 
Center for Social Organi zation of Schools, 1983. 
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School Organization 



Local School Development Protect 

Operation Succta* 

_ _ Program development Evaluation 
Scbool Citesaie impiwemeot 

School Improvement Project. 

School Team Approach Using Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Education Program 

School* WHhm-ASchool 

Social literacy Training 



Purpose: 

Tb improve the general "feel" or climate hi the 

school in c*der to achieve mutual respesft; jx> 

improve cofocsiveness, trust* and caring; ttfr gain 
a feeling of satisfaction for students and educators. 

Rationale: 

How people feel about their school can either foster 
or hinder change. Open communication, school 
self-assessment, planning for school improvement 

School Climate Improvement 



projects, and adopting new organizational 
philosophies can promote productive change in 
schools. As the climate improves^ symptoms of 
alienation (such as discipline and attendance 
problems) decline^ As people become involved 
actively in systematic school improvement, climate 
and morale are enhanced: 

Target Audience: 

Building administrators and teachers. 

Description: 

The School Climate Improvement strategy provides 
a way to work toward a humane school 
environment. An ^eight-step process has been 
defined which, if followed carefully, will result in 
an improved cl innate. A staff developmcnt7schooi 
improvement kit has beCT publish 
instruments for diagnosing climate and instructions 
for their tise^ and suggested activities and projects. 
Base-line and bench-mark data are collected to 
document the positive impact of c l im a te 
improvement. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Recent studies indicate that an improved climate 
helps to rwluce the symptoms of alienation and 
Siproves achievement. Examples of schools that 
have improved their climate and reduced 
disciplinary probieSs, red uced absenteosm, ami 
increased achievement are cited in the relevant 
literature. 




Materials Nccdedi 

Two inexpensive boob (see References/Resources); 
mimeograph paper; 3-by-5 cards, blackboard or flip 
charts, and pens. 

Personnel and Training Required: 
Key school personnel crpcri^cd in managing staff 
development workshops are needed the success of 
the process depends primarily on the abitity of the 
principal to manage the improvement committee 
and the task forces. Needs assessments may be 
conducted by outside trained personnel or by staff 
using the Association for Supervision arid 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) kit. 

Contacts; 

Eugene R. Howard, Colorado Department of 

Education, State Office Building, 501 Vtfest 

Cotfex, Denver, Colorado 80204, (303) 534-8871. 

References/Resources: 

Fdi, Robert, et al. School Climate Improvement: A 
Challenge to the School Administrator. Tttlsa: 
CFK Ltd., 1974. 

Howard, Eugene R. School Discipline Desk Boo*. 
Vfest Nyack: Parte; 1978 ($6.00). 

Improving School Climate: A Staff Development- 
School Improvement Process. Alexandria, 
Virginia: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD), 1983. 

Kellcy, Edgar A. Improving leadership Techniques 
far Principals. Reston, Virgbrifc National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1980. 

School Climate: Evaluation and Implementation. 
CADRE Publications Cotter, College of Education, 
600 South College, University of Thlsa, Tblsa, 
Oklahoma 74101 {$4 95). 
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School Organization 

Local School Development Project 
Operation Success _ _ 
Program DevetopmctM Evaluation 
School Climate improvement 

School Impfortmesit Project 

School Team Approach Using Alcohol and Drug AbuM 
- Education Program _. 
Schools- Within-A-School 
Social literacy Training 



Purpose: 

To assist a school in the innovative and flexible use 
of its available technical and supportive resources in 
order to improve instructional effectiveness. 

Rationale: 

A planning committee can best address the 
development of a school improvOTeht plan using 
the school s »sesscdjiceds in five factor areas as 
identified by Ron Edmonds (see References/ 
Resources). 

Tlirget Audience: 

Low-achieving elementary, junior, and senior high 
school students. 

Description: 

The School Imprw^OTtJ^ject (SIP) is ah eight- 
step comprehensive ptxjgrarn^dcs^ncd to improve 
instructional effectiveness. Project staff heip 
interested schools complete a needs assessment in 
the five factor areas identified by Edmonds as 
contributing to effective schools: administrative 
style, instructional emphasis on basic skills, school 
climate, continuing assessment of pupil progress, 
ami teacher expectations of pupil growth. 

Each school forms a planning committee which 
includes representatives from SIP, the school 
administration, and each) faction of the school 
community. The committee is responsible for 
developing a plan according to the itetuls identified 
in the assessment and for reviewing the plan with 
the school rommmtity^ The comntfttce thai 
implements the plan according to the approved 
design, evaluates and revises the plan when 
necessary, and makes the positive changes a 
permanent part of the school program. 

In all of the individual school projects, 
emphasis is placed on basic skills and on staff 
development. The project staff furnish materials on 
a wide variety of topics, conduct workshops, Said 
act as consultants. The SIP liaisons offer continuing 
support, but individual schools carry out their own 
projects. 

Evidence of E£fectiven«s; 

The project has been in existence in New York City 
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schools for five years (1979-84). During these five 
years, there have been significant gains in all five 
factor areas, f ile average increase in reading 
achievement scores for SIP schobla Is 6.3 percent 
over a fiye-ydir period, Jtt cor^arcd to 3.8 percent 
for non participating city schools. 

Materials Needed: 

Depend on the projects of individual schools, but a 
variety of materials are available from the project 
staff. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

A team of two school liaison pd*6hsjs assigned to 
each school to carry ou: the cSg^tjtcps of the SIP 
process. A project director and secretarial staff at a 
central office coordinate school liaisons; 

Contacts: 

Anthony Spina, Director, ^School Impwdneht 
Project, 131 Livingston Street, Room 510, 
Brooklyn, New York 11201, (212) 596-6007 

School Improvement 
Project (SIP) 





Dr. Shirley Ford, Senior Stiff Developer. 1 10 
Livingston Street, Room 81<S, Brooklyn, New 
York 11201, (212) 596-4830. 

References/Resources: 

CannerJ., R. Cirfflb, D.R McCarthy, and A. Lazarus. 
An Assessment of Ten New Jrbr* City Elementary 
Schools Using Edmonds* School Ejfecifveness 
factors. New York: New York City Public 
Schools, MEDARP Documentation Unit, 1981. 

Clark, T., and D.P. McCarthy. "School ImprovenKtu 
in New York City: The Evolution of a Project V 
Educational £feswrc&#r, Vbfc 12, No. 4 (April, 
1983). pp. 17-24. 

Edmonds, Ron. "Effective Schools for the Urban 
Poorf Educational Leadership, Vol. 37 (1979), 
pp. 15 27. 

McCarthy, P.P., J. Canner; A. Lazarus, and L. 
Chawla. School rmphwmtt Second 



Annual Process a«/iidffOrt- New York* New 
York City Public Schools, MEDARP 
Documentation Unit, 1981. 

McCarthy, D P., J. Cannes t Chawta, and A: 

Pershing. School Improvement ttjtt Third 
Annual Process Evaluation, New York: New 
York City Public Schools, MEDARF 
Documentation Unit, 1982. 

McCarthy, DP., j. Cannet; and A. fcizanis. 

Increasing School Effi&tveness through SclKxtf- 
Based Evaluation. Paper presented at the AERA 
annual meeting, New York, March 1982. 

New \brk City Public Schools. The Scfcoo^ 
Improvement Project Case Study Meport. New 
York: School Improvement Project, 1979. 

Purkey, S C., and M5^Smith. "Effective Schools: A 
Review;* Elementary Schools Journal, Vol. 83, 
No. 4 (1983). pp. 427-452. 
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School Organization 

toes! School Development Project 
Operation Sutxcsi 
Program Developmenr Evaluation 
School Climate Improvement 
School Improvement Project 
School Team Approach Utlng Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Education Program 
Schools- WUhtoA-School 
Social Literacy Training 



Purposes 

To reduce school crime ind fear of crime and to 
prevent and reduce drug and alcohol abuse and 
associated disruptive behaviors. 

Rationale: 

A team drawn from diverse groups in the school 
and community can work effectively to overcome 
school crime, fear of crime, and drag and alcohol 
abuse by using prevention strategies. 

Target Audience; 

All students and school personnel. 

Description: 

The School Team Approach, which uses techniques 
deS*tl6ped for alcohol and drug abuse education, 
mobilizes local school and community people to 
solve a variety of school-related problems and to 
equip them with skills to do so effectively; Each 




school formsjtjeam ofsix to eight jneSnbers^ 
including administrators, teachers, counselors, 
parents, students, and community representatives. 
The team trains together at the ADA.EP residential 
center usually for ten days to develop skills in needs 
assessment, problem-solving, &ad communication 
and group process and to devefop a plan of action 
geared to the specific problems off its school. With 
limited technical assistance from the regional center, 
the team then curries^ out the plan « Its school site. 
Teams are expected eventually to become self* 
sustaining. 

A team typically tries a combination of projects 
as part of its action plan. The most effective high 
school teams have emphasized increased 

communication both within the school and 

between school and community. The most effective 

School Team Approach 
Using Alcohol and 
Drag Abuse Education 
Program (ADAEP) 




middle and elementary school teams have worked 
to improve handling of discipline and security, 
teacher/parent relationships, and student/teacher 
relationships. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Programs set up by die teams reach approximately 
500,000 youth annually. Teams have been 
Established in 4,500 school communities throughout 
tire nation. A five-year evaluation study by Social 
Action Research Center (SARC) of 200 high, middle, 
and elementary schools using this approach under 
an interagency agreement between the Office of 
Education and the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, found that effective teams 
can reduce the extent of crime in their schools and 
that fie longer the team works effectively, t he 
grater the reduction in crime. Crime also decreased 
more rapidly in the early months of team activity: 
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The rc searchers concluded that it is more difficult 
to reduce theft and drug use than to reduce 
personal victimization, classroom disruption, and 
fear of crime. They also found that reduction fa 
disruptive behavior, attacks on students and 
teachers, and tension in the school is greater in 
middle -school? than in cither high sci^uls or 
elementary' schools. 

Materials Needed: 

Vary according to program selected. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Each school team receives seven days of training 
designed for this program, and then continuing 
technical assistance. 

Contacts: 

j. Douglas Grant and Joan Grant, Social Action 
Research Center (SARC), 6849 t ucas VfoUey Road, 
Nicasto, California 94946, (415) 456-3259. 

National Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education 
Program, U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, D C. 26262, (202) 472-7777. 

Region 2— Northeast: Df. Gerald Edwards. U.S. 
Department of Education, Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Training and Resource Center, Adclphl 
National Training Institute, P.O. Box 405, SayviUe, 
New York 11782-6403. (516) 589-7622. 

Region 4— Southeast: Beth Malray, U.S. Department 
of Education, Alcohol and Drug Abuse Training 
and Resource Center, 1450 Madruga Avenue, 
Suite 406, Coral Gabies, Florida 33146, 
(365) 284-5741. 

Region 5— Midwest: Micky Finn, U.S. Department of 
Education, Alcohol and Drug Abuse Training and 
Resource Center, 2 North Riverside Plaza, 
Suite 821, Chicago, Illinois 60606-2653. 
(312) 726-2485. 

Region 7— Southwest: James Kazan, U.S. 
Department of Education, Alcohol ^and Drug 
Abuse training and Resource Center, Center for 
Educational Development, 2929 Mossrodc Drive, 
Suite 107, San Antonio, Tfcxas 78230, 
(512) 340-9533. 



Region 8— West: V.C. League, U.S. Department of 
Education, Alcohol and Drug Abuse TVaining and 
Resource Center, Region 8 Training and 
Development Center, Inc., 100 \Efcbster Str \ t 
Suite 166, Oakland, California 94607, 
(415) 452-0961. 

References/Resources: 

Edwards, Gerald. Reaching Out— The Prevention of 
Drug Abuse through increased Human 
Intervention. Available from the Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Training and Resource Center, 
Adelphi National Training Institute, P.O. Box 403, 
Sayville, New York 1 1782-0403. 

Grant, Joan, and Frank j. Capell. Reducing School 
Crime: A Report on the School-Team Approach. 
Social Action Research Center, August 1983. 
Prepared under Grant No. 78-JN-AX-0016 from 
The National Institute for Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevent ibh. 

The School-Team Approach. U.S. Department of 
Education, Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education 
Program!, 1980 (available from the Regional 
TVaining Centers). 



*Tbe surge in illicit drug use during the iam 
decade has proven to he primarily a youth 
phenomenon, with onset of use most likely ft 
occur during adolescenc ;•. from one year tc 

the next, particular tkrugt rise or fall in 
popularity, and related problems occur for 
youth, for their families* for governmental 
agencies, and for society as d whole" 

Drag and The Class of *78: 
Behaviors, Attitude*, and Recent 

National Trends 
National Institute on Drag Abuse 
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School Organization 

Local School Development Project 
Operation Success 
Progra DeveJoprDent Evaluation 
School Climate impfovernent 
School Improvement Project 

School leam Approach Using Alcohol and Drug Abuse 

Education Program 

Schcrtk-Withia-A-Schocl 

Social Literacy Training 



Purpose: 

lb create more informal, ^personal units or "houses" 
that can combat the alienation caused By 
depersonalized, sprawling secondary schools. 

Rationale: 

The house plan offers an opportunity to form 
personal relationships and to receive individual 
attention possible in a sn all schaol setting. At the 
same time, it can provide the benefits of the diverse 
resources available in the larger school. 

Target Audience: 

Students in large, secondary* schools. 

Description: 

targe schools using this plan have developed a 
number of variations. Usually the large school is 
divided into smaller units called subschools, little 
schools, pods, clusters* of houses. Houses can be 
physically separate buildings or can be units within 
a single building. Houses may include all grades 
(vertical), be a single grade (horizontal), of be 
divided by curf iculum (academic or vocational). 
Students usually spend half of their time in their 
house and take elect ives in facilities shared by the 
entire student body: Students and faculty for each 
house are selected randomly, wherever possible, 
with each subschool usually reflecting the 
population distribution of the larger school. 

Setting up Schools- Wiihin-A- School requires 
significant changes in allocation of space and 
facilities. It involves reassigning students and staff, 
restructuring administrative relationships, 
rescheduling classes, arid developing hew 
communication techniques. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Schools- Within-A-School have ocen implemented at 
North End Middle School in Watcrbury, 
Connecticut; at Twin Lakes High School in West 
Palm Beach, Florida, as part of the School 
Enhanc e ment Research and Dorlopment Project; 
and in at least six Wisconsin high schools. Thiey 
also have been used in alternative education 
projects, especially Project PATHE. Reports are 
positive arid document decreased academic failure, 
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S^ools-Within-ArScliool 



a rcduaion in truancy and disruption, and an 
increase in socially responsible behavior and 
attachment to school (see Contacts). 

Material* Needed: 

Reallocated office space and classrooms 

Personnel and Training Required: 

All school personnel and students arc hivoived^ In- 
service training provides a thorough understanding 
of the roncqst for principals, teachers, and other 
school personnel, who then can help parents and 
students prepare Tor and adjust to the changes. 

Contacts: 

Gary Gottfrrdson, . Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 3505 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218, 
(301) 358-8249. 

Matt Larkin, Principal, North End Middle School, 
Bucks Hill Road, Wxterbury, Connecticut 06704, 
(203) 574-9087. 

School Enhancement Research and Development 
Project, Center for Law and Justice, Joseph G. 
VCfeis* Director, JD-45.JJniversity of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 98195, (206) 543-1485. 
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Gary Wehlage, Wisconsin Center for Education 
Research, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 225 
North Mills Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, 
(608) 265-4200 or 265-6262. 

References/Resources: 

Barrett, Richard Eugene. "A description and 
appraisal of the school-within-a-schoo! plan of 
secondary education" Dissertation, University of 
Kansas. Available from University Microfilms 
International, 500 North Zceb Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106 (Order No. 71-27218). 

Burgess, Lovoia, W.D. Smith, and S.D. Smith. /The 
House Plan: Can It Personalize Education? 91 
Na tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin, Vbl. 64 (1980), pp. 32 

Effective Progmimjorjhe Marginal High School 
Student. Center for Education Research 
Document Center. 1025 West Johnson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 (13 50). 



Kraegel, Charles R. "The House Plan in Secondary 
Schools." The Clearing House, Vol. 50 (1977), 
pp. 392-394. 

The Marginal High School Student: Defining the 
Problem and Sedtxbii^for Policy. Available from 
the Center for Educational Research (1 5. 56). 



"This plan constitutes a pattern by which m 
single school can combine the advantages ttf 

a large secondary school with a varied 
curriculum and facilities and the advantages 
of a small secondary school in terms of 
psychological closeness, awareness of 
individual differences and personal concern. 00 

Robert Ramsey 
New York 

School*- Witftin^-Scbooi 




"Out architect has come up with a design for am 
hmot^^oj^^^huW^thm^^o^most 
traditicm-minded critics womid tike." 
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Purpose; 

To organize groups of educators to identify common 
problems, analyze systemic causes, and take 
democratic action to improve the system. 



Rationale: 

Our ingrained mind-sets often lead to the 
assumption that indi v iduaU arc responsible for 
school-related difficulties, when actually the cause 
is in the system of school rules, roles, and 
relationships. 

Target Audience: 

School administrators and teachers. 



Description: 

The Social U tcracy group focuses on the 
transformation of trouW^ome rules and roles, 
rather than on the rule enforcers and rote 
occupants. Each group must evaluate its own 
situation, reflect on the systemic csuics of specific 
problems, and transfomi the system cooperatively. A 
solution is socially literate if it f ocuses on a pattern 
of conflict, not on zn incident; identifies causes in 
confUa-prodtxing rules and roles; cbosidm 
alternative solutions; is implemented dcroocraiicaUy; 
is muually agreeable; and is sustained. 

The nwekrar problem-solving process includes 
rwno or more teachers or administrator* and takes 20 
minutes. Other specific technkpes haw been 
devek^d *o conquer burnout, to tocasure and 
increase learning time, and to iitemi/y central 
school conflicts. 

Use of Social Utcracy groups helps to raise the 
level of consciousness about oppressive aspects of 
the system, including aradysis of discipline 



Scfeoo! Organization 

Locai School Development Project 

Operation Siaccett 

Program Development Evaluation 
School CUnmf iroprovemen* 

SefttsHrf Improvement Preset .... 

School team Approach tfiing Akoboi md Dm§ Abase 
- education Program - 
Schools Within K *h<MA 
Somi Literacy Halting 



problems, violence, vandalism, and drug abuse. 
When specific oppressive rules sre identified, they 
become precise targets for collaborative, democratic 
action. Socially Literate action begins with speaking 
a "true fcxird,'* which becomes part of the dialogue 
to reset ve discipline problem. 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Groups have been used sn Hartford, Connecticut, 
and in Springfield, Massachusetts. The evaluation 
cited in the source book lis&d in "Materials 

Social Literacy Train ing 



Needed." below, indicated extremely positive 
teacher attitudes, Significantly decreased classroom 
conflict, incased academic atHevemenS, greaser 
dtdc^dcmomtfe^ parent 
reduction in refenats to the fr^t office for 
disciplining, Further; a ca*e study of a Hartford 
youth gang showed a dramatic turn-around after she 
Socially Literate intercession of a respected teacher 

Materials Needed: 

Source book. Atechuler, Alfred. Scbooi iNstlpiin*: A 
Socially Literate Solution New York. MciGntwfiiil, 
1980. 

Personnel tmd Draining Required; 

An audio-tape workshop — Rcsol ving Classroom 
Conflict Through Sodal literacy— cccsists of eight 
tapes, each about one hour long. The cost is tcss 
than *50 and is (Considerably less than the fee 
for a trainer. Available- from: Gordon Felton, 
National Education Association Publication, 
1201 16th Street H W^ Washington, D C: 



Alfred Alschulet; 456 Hill* South. University of 
Massachusetts Amherst, Massachusetts $ 100 > v 

<41J) 545-2047- 
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Instructional 




Instructional 

Cooperative Uarotag Oohoaoo AJohotoo Model) 

Student Team Learning 

jigsaw I & U 

Team ftwiated Individualization 

TeamMjaniCT-'IbarraHnentt 

Student TeaiaMchieveniem DlvJalona 

D1STAR (Direct Instructional Syatcm for leaching 

Arithmetic and Reading) 
Interactive leaching 
Mastery Learning 

Ounce CU**roooo Management Program 
Proactive CUwrocm Management 



Purposet 

to structure mutually beneficial Interactions and 
teach cooperative behaviors among students. 

Rationale: 

the ability of all students to coo^r^ withj)tb©r 
people is the keystone to building and maintaining 
stable friendships, families, career success, 
neighborhood and community membership, 
important values and beliefs, and contributions to 
society In addition, structuring operative learning 
groups has been found to improve achievement, 
attitudes toward school, acc^tarice of differences in 
classrooms, self-esteem, and a number of other 
school outcomes when compared with having 
students work alone. 

target Audiences 

Students in preschool through university settings. 
Description: 

The essence of cooperative learning is mutuality or 
positive int^q>e^«tcc. a "we sink of swim 
together** feeling. One way of structuring mutuality 
among students is to assign a group task, such as a 

Cooperative Learning 

0OHNSON & JOHNSON MODEL) 



single project in which students try to achieve as 
nigh a group average oil a test as possible. There art 
many other ways to structure mutuality, including 
using bonus points for group success, using other 
rewards such as free time which may riot be plated 
to individual grades L or assigning related roles to 
group members, the entire group lien is rewanfed 
on the basis of the quality and quantity of its 
product according to a fixed set of standards. The 
size of the group may vary according to the age of 
the group members and nature of the task, but small 
groups of two to five members with heterogeneous 
membership are cncouragcd> 

Groups are distercd so tbatjtbcy are close to 
each other, but separated sufficiently from other 
groups to allow access lanes for the teacher. Each 
group receives a set of materials oc; in some cases. 




each group member may be given one piece of the 
total prepared material (See the instructional 
strategy, Jigsaw I & II) to share with the group. 

To structure the cooperative interaction, the 
teacher explains the instructional task, sets the 
grou$ goal emphasizing mutuality* explains the 
criteria for success emphasizing that all groups 
could be successful and each group member will be 
evaluated on the basis of the quality of his or her 
group's work, and specifies thebebariors are 
needed for the coopc^ve ^ 
monitors the groups as they work, intervenes where 
appropriate, arsl acts as a consultant. 

This model suggests that suitable competition 
and individualistic work should be structured 
carefully, but that predominant use of cooperation 
reduces anxiety and evaluation apprehension while 
increasing motivation and achievement. 

Cooperative learning also is a useful strategy for 
developing sodri skills, for structuring positive 
interactions for handicapped and non handicq?ped 
students, and for helping studte^Scm 
ethnic backgrounds build a climate for accepting 
differences. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Hundreds of studies demonstrate the superiority of 
cooperative, as compared witfi competitive ^ntf 
individualistic, relationships in promoting healthy 
social development, academic achiev e me nt, and a 
variety of otto learnt^ 

following in RefererKxs/Resources: Learning 

Annual. VoL 4) 
Materials Needed: 

A wide range of materials has been developed, 
including a set of lesson plan books iUustrating 
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cooperative lessons, two films (^Jcfetenccs/ 
Resources), an evaluation system, training materials, 
and reprints of research articles. 

Personnel and Training Required: 
Developing cooperative learning techniques requires 
in-service training. The foclis on coppcfiUive 
interaction and social skills during the training itself 
encourages participants to improve theif staff 
relationships and teaming (Johnson & Johnson, 
1980). Training should be spaced throughout the 
year and on-the-job support strategies should be 
provided. 

Contacts: 

Roger T. Johnson and David W. Johnson* 
Cooperative Learning Center, University of 
Minnesota, 202 Pattec Hall, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55455, (612) 373-5829. 

References/Resources: 

Applied Social Psychology Annual, Vol, 4. Ed. 

Leonard Bickman. Beverly Hills, California: Sage 

Publications, 1983- 
Johnson, David W., and Frank P. Johnson. Joining 

Together: Group Tbeoiy and Group Skills, 2nd 
— ed. Ehglewbod CIU1S, New Jersey: Prcntice-Ilall, 



Johnson, David W., and Roger T. Johnson. "The Key 
to Effective In-service; Building Teacher-Teacher 
Collaboration^ the Beveioper L Oxford, Ohio: 
National Staff Development Council, 1980; 

learning Together and Alone. Englewood Cliffs* 
New jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1975. 

"The Socialization and Achievement Crises: Are 
Cooperative Uajniihg Experiences the Solution?" 
Ed. L. Bickman, Applied Social Psychology 
Annual, Vo*. 4, Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications, 1983; 

Stmcturlri&C^^ The 1980 

Handbook. Ed. V. Lyons. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Interaction Book Company, 1980. 

Structuring Coopemtive Learning: The /9S2 
Handbook. Ed. P. Roy. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Interaction Book Company, 1982. 

FILMS: Belonging. A 25-mimitc fllmstrip focusing 
on mainstrtaming in the junior Wgh school 
setting. MijMeajpk)lis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota, Ctwpctative Learning Center* 1981. 

Circles of Learning. A 30-minute filmstrip focusing 
oh teaching social skills i« dememary and high 
school settings. Mihn«pdU$, Mvinesota: 
University of Minnesota, Cooperative Learning 
Center; 1981; 




~Xn*atIdon t*n4i*rjUmdis groumups coil these 
*tbe happiest days of your life' and ibm 
iearit long division-' 
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Instructional 



imperative teaming flohnson & Johnson Model) 

Student team learning 
Jigsaw ! & II . . . _ _ 
3eam Assisted Individualization 

Tcams-GamcvToumamcnis 

Student Teams- Achievement Divisions 

UISTAR (Direct Instructional System for Teaching 

Arithmetic arid Reading) 
Interactive Tcachirig 

MaMery Learning 

Ounce Ciabsroom Managemem_Program 
Proactive Classroom Management 



Purpose: 

To improve student academic achievement, to 
develop positive inter-student relations, and to 
improve self-esteem and feelings of confidence. 

Rationale: 

When students learn in small, carefully structured 
teams and are rewarded for working toward a 
common goal, they help one another, gain self- 
esteem, feel individual responsibility for their work, 
and learn to like and respect each other. 

Target Audience: 

Students in grades K through 12. 

Description: 

Team learning encourages students to be responsible 
for their assignments, to work together, to pay 
attention to one another, ahc to understand 
differences. Teachers organize the classroom into 
teams, each composed of four studehts.JThe teams 
are heterogeneous in ability, race, and sex. Students 

Student Team Learning (STL) 




study academic material in their teams and earn 
points for their teams by scoring well on quizzes or 
succeeding in tournament competition. 

All students work toward a common goal arid 
have an equal opportunity to contribute points to 
the team score* Although competition is used, 
individual students are measured only against their 
own past performance. Specific techniques of 
Student Team Learning (STL) include: Teams-Games- 
Tournaments, Student Teams-Achievement Divisions, 
Team Assisted Individualization, and Jigsaw. Each of 
these techniques is described separately in the 
instructional strategics immediately following. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Of 23 research studies conducted, 17 showed 
significantly positive effects on the Student Team 
Learning processes compared to control groups. 
Student Team Learning also had a positive effect oh 
student academic achievement, intcrgroup relations, 
student self-esteem, attitudes regarding school, 
inoperativeness and altruism, and time-on-task. 
These studies were conducted in grades 3 through 
12 in math, language aits, and other subject areas. 
Teacher and student reports regarding effectiveness 
are positive. Thfcs type of classroom organization is 
appropriate especially for groups of wide academic 
or ethnic diversity and for those with mainstreaihed 
students. 



Materials Needed: 

Student Team teaming Teacher's Manual 

Curriculum kits for use in language arts, math, 

science, and social studies are available but arc not 

required. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Complete teacher training consists of a two-day 
workshop conducted by STL staff or by a certified 
trainer. Training sessions are conducted for groups 
of 12 to 50 persons, the cost is negotiated 
individually. 
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Contacts: 

Ruth Carter, Robert Slavin, and John Hoilifield, 
Center for Social Organization of Schools, 3505 
North Charles Street, Baltimoie, Maryland 21218, 
(501)358-8249. 

References/Resources: 

Slavin, Robert E. Coop^Ht^ i^t^ingiSttt^m 

Team. Washington, D C: National Education 

Association, 1982. 
Johnson, David W;, and itoger T Johnson . 'The Key 

to Effective In-service: Building Tcaeher4«ciicr 

Cdllabdfaion.'l The Devetoper, Oxford, Ohio: 

National Staff Development Council, 1980. 
Johnson, David W„ and Roger T. Johnson .^Thc 

Socialization and Achievement &iscs^ Arc 

Cooperative Learning Experiences the Solution?" 

In Applied Social P^cboU^ Annual, Vol 4, Ed. 

L. Btckman. Beverly Hills, California: Sage 

Publications, 1983. 
Structuring Cooperative Learning: tbe 1980 

Handbook. Ed. V. Lyons, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 

Interaction Book Company, 198C, 
Structuring Cooperative teaming: Tie 1982 

Handbook. Ed. P. Roy. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Interact* ; *ook Company, 

1982. 

Using Team teaming. Rev. cd. 3altimore, 
Maryland: Johns Hopkins Student Team Learning 
Project, Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, 1980. 




*7 haven't teamed just about nouns, verb** 
and their form*. I've learned about my fellow 
classmates. I can help some oftbem and tbey 
sometimes help me/' 

Seventh grade language ana student 

Michigan 
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Instructional 

0*>pcT3ifvc teaming <>*hmori & johmoo Model) 
*^v4ctss leas* irami^j; 

jftwiw 1411 

Torn Awoicd IndiVHtuafcration 

Student learns Achievement Divisions 

DiSTAR4Du5CLlnHniaioful System for leaching 
. Arithmetic anil Beading) 
Itsetacttve Teaching 
Ma>ief> --tgareriag 

Ounce Oawoom Majugemeftt Prognro 
Proactive Clis*rooin Managemetw 
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Purpose: 

to improve academic achievement, to encourage 
friendships among students, and to enhance student 
self -esteem. 

Rationale: 

Educational research has demonstrated thai 
heterogeneous teams made up of students of 
varying achievement levels, sex, and ethnic 
backgrounds can be used in the classroom to 
improve student learning significantly. 

Jigsaw I and II 

A GOOP^iOTVE I^ARNWG AND 
STUDENT TEAM LEARNING TECHNIQUE 

Target Audiences 

Students in grades 3 through 9. 

Description: 

In the jigsaw 1 (Aronson) method, students arc 
assigned to six-mOTtoj«ms. Academic material is 
divided into five sections with each team member 
receiving a unique section, with the exception of 
two students who share one section. Individuals 
from each team who have studied the same sections 
meet in expert groups and then return to their own 
groups. They take turns teaching teammates about 
their sections. 

In Jigsaw II (Slavin variation), student! work in 
Tour* to five-member teams. All students read a 
common narrative, but each student is given one 
aspect in which to become an expert. Students from 
each team meet in expert groups and then return to 
their own groups to teach their classmates. Students 
take individual quizzes on all of the material. Quiz 

scores are formed into team scores using 

improvement over previous performance by each 
individual. The highest scoring teams and 
individuals are recognized in a class newsletter. 

jigsaw is most appropriate in subject areas 
where STAD and TGT (ice following instructional 
strategies) are used, and are least appropriate for 
classes in social studies, literature, and science 
Involving narrative material. 

12 a 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 
The Student Team teaming Studies by the Johns 
Hopkins University document positive effects, as do 
teacher anecdotal reports, in another two-week 
study of Jigsaw 1, Black and Mexican- American 
students in Jigsaw classes learned more than their 
counterparts pucker ct al, 1976). In a Jigsaw II 
study, those who participated demonstrated greater 
academic achievement than the control group and 
maintained differences even after 10 weeks 




Needed: 

The Jigsaw Classroom or a teacher's manual 
supplied by the Johns Hopkins Center. Materials are 
made by teachers and should include ah expert 
sheet ami a quiz for each course unit. 

Personnel and Training Required? 
Jigsaw I usually requires only a one-day workshop. 
Jigsaw II may require more training (contact 
Aronson). 

Contacts* 

Ruth Salter, Johns Hopkins Tfcam Laming Project , 
Center for Organization of Schools, Johns 
Hopkim University, 5595 North Chirks Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218. (301) 338-8249. 

Elliott Aronson, University of California at Santa 
Cruz, Santa Cruz, California 95064, 
(408) 429-0111. 

References/Resources: 

Aronson, EBidtt ftg&swJl The Jigsaw Cldsmxm. 

Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publications, 1978. 
Lucker, G, William, et al. "Performance in the 

Interdependent Classroom: A Field Study/' 

American Educational Research Journal, Vol. 

13, No. 2 (1976). pp. 115-23. 
Slavin, Robert E. Report on Cooperative learning: 

Student teams. Washington, D.C; National 

Education Association, 1982. 
Ziegler, S. Jigsaw if: The Effectiveness of 

Cooperative Learning Hams for Increasing 

Cross-Etbnic Friendships— Additional Evidence. 

Unpublished manuscript, University of Ibronto, 

1980. 
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Instructional 

Ox>pcraHr Learning (Johnvxi & johmon Model) 
Smarm «raas Uunui«s 

Jigsaw 1 & II 

Team Assisted IndHrkUuUzacion 
Tearo-OjmcvTotjaTumcftt% ._ 
SiixJcni Tcifn> Act^rroeni I>ivr^om 
DI5TAR { DScct Instruct ioooJ S}Sicra fof Teaching 

Aruhmetic and Reading/ 
InteraetivT Teaching 
Mastery Learning 

Ounce Classroom Managetncivt Program 
Proactive Cla^room Management 



Purpose; 

To provide positive social interaction of team 
learning while enabling students to learn 
mathematics at their own pace: 

ream Assisted 
jidividualization (TAJ) 

i STUDENT TEAM LEARNING 
TCHNIQUE 



Rationale: 

Students may benefit both socially and academically 
in 3 small team setting^ Simultaneously, ^thq^rcceivc 
the individualized instruction often necessary for 
mastering progressive math skills. 

Target Audience: 

Students in grades K through 12. 

Description: 

team Assisted Individualist ion CTAI) is a 
comprehensive approach to mathematics instruction 
that combines team learning and individualized 
instruction. As in other team learning techniques, 
students aire assigned to either four or six-member 
heterogeneous teams. Students take a diagnostic test 
to determine their unit placement Tor math skills. 

Each team follows a regular sequence of 
activities using skill sheets for each suhskill. 
Students work in pairs to master skills until each 
individual scores 80 percent or better on the 
checkout test. The partners assist and check each 
other until the final test, which is scored by a 
student monitor While students help one another, 
the teacher is able to work with individuals and 
small groups on specific problems. 

The team score is compiled from the student's 
test score and the number of tests completed in a 
week. Because team standards are preset, any 
number of teams may receive certificates Tor 
exceeding those standards. 



TAI is unique in cooperative learning methods 
because it uses individual rather than class-paced 
instruction. It is most useful in classes mo 
heterogeneous to be taught the sanw material at the 
same rate of speed. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
TAI is the most recently developed Student Team 
Learning method. This learning technique was 
evaluated following a pilot test in 1980. In a 1981 
eight-week controlled apartment. TAI students 
gained .44 grade equivalents compared with a .22 
pun in the control group. Students also developed 
more positive attitudes regarding mathematics, 
gained self-esteem, and showed more positive 
responses to classmates and more suitable behavior. 
Subsequent studies verified these results (see the 
Teacher's Manual). 

Materials Needed: 

The TAI Mathematics Kit which contains curriculum 
materials, a teacher's rxiaAJal, the Computerized 
Testing Service for one tlass for the first year, and 
the Teacher Material Box (1480). 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Teachers must be trained ib use the materials. 
Training may be purchased from the Johns Hopkins 
Center. 

Contacts^ 

Marshall Leavey, Team Assisted Individualization 
Project, Johns Hopkins University, 3505 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218, 
(301) 338-8249. 

References/Resources: 

Slavin, Robert E. Cooperative teaming: Student 
teams: Washington, D C : National Education 
Association, 1982: 

Slavin, Robert E., Marshall Leavey, and Nancy A. 
Madden. Team Assisted Individualization: 
Mathematics Tufa's Manual Rev. ed. 
Baltimore, Maryland; Johns Hopkins University, 
Center for Social Organization of Schools, 1982: 
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Instructional 

Coopcraiivr Learning (Johmoti A Jotussoo Modd) 

Srodtm Team I ranting 

jtgsawI&U 

Team A*s&trd lfidnidualizatioc 

SoRfent "ficams-Achicvrmcnt Dnisioos - 
0ISTXK (Direct tocrocooaal System for learning 

Arithmetic and Reading) 
Interactive Teaching 
Uasstry Learning 

Ounce Oanroom Management Program 
Proactive Qassroom Management 



Purpose: 

To improve academic performance, to unite students 
as team members, and to encourage students to care 
about one another's academic progress. 

Rationale: 

Students are able to assist each other in mastering 
information, in gathering information, and in 
offering positive reinforcement for success. 

Ikrget Audience: 

Students in grades 3 through 9. 

Description; 

the Tfcams^3smies-Tburnamenb (f Gfj technique 
uses weekly tournaments rather than quizzes (as 
does STAD) to test mastery of facts and information. 
The technique can be used with arty type of 
objective material. 

Iteams-Games- 
Tournaments (TGT) 

A STUDENT TEAM LEARNING TECHNIQUE 



TGT is the most exciting and enjoyable of die 
Student Team Learning techniques. Ibams of four or 
five members with diverse skills and backgrounds 
use worksheets to help understand, and master 
material presented by the teacher. Students compete 
in wwkl^tournaments at ttblcs with ^members of 
other teams who are comparable based on past 
performance. High performance students, .therefore, 
compete only against other high performance 
students. Students art not told which tournament 
table is the highest or lowest. Drams stay together 
for about six weeks, but tournament table 
assignments are changed every week to keep the 
competition equal. Students are evaluated against 
their individual past performance. 

After each we^y tournament, team scores are 
calculated and a newsletter recognizing the highest 
scoring teams and tournament oblc winners is 
written and circulated. 




Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Tfcachers using TGT reported that students never 
particularly interested in school woe appearing 
after school to obtain materials to study, asking for 
special assistance, and becoming active in class 
discussions. In 7 of 10 studies involving 3,000 
students, TGT students learned significantly more 
than students in traditionally structured classes 
studying the same material. In other studies, TGT 
students learned slightly more than control students 
(DcVrics and Slavin). 

Materials Needed! 

Curriculum materials from the Johns Hopkins 
Student Team Laming Project or teacher-made 
materials (a worksheet ^^itahcetahswer sheet, a 
game sheet, and a game answer sheet for each unit), 
and numbered cards. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Tfcachers need in-service training to master this 
technique and those regarding cooperative learning. 
They should allow 30 to 40 minutes «ch week to 
compute scores and to prepare the newsletter 

Contacts: 

Ruth Carter, Johns Hopkins Ifcam Learning Project, 
Center For Social Organization of Schools, Johns 
Hopkins University, 3505 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218, (301) 338-8249. 

Refcrenccs/Rcsourccst 

Same as STXD. DeVries, David L., and R.E. Slavin. 

"Tfcairo-Games-lburnaments (TGT): Review of Tfcn 

Classroom Expdlmems 

and Development in Education, Vol. 12 (1978), 
pp. 28*38. 
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Instructional 

Coope rative: L earning (Johnson ft jobmon Model) 
Student Team Learning 
jigsaw I SjH 

•feam As«$ied4ndfrg*^H7ayfrwf 
"Icantt^aincS'Tbutnanietitt — - 
Stodeat Teao^AcbJcvciDem Dirttloos 

DISTAJt (Direct Imiroctiocal SyMen r or Vadrfng 

Arithmetic and Rea&og) 
Interactiv e Tca^ng iy 

Mastery Lcaiuing 

Ounce Oasaroom Ma nige mcq i Program 
Proactive Oawoorn Management 



Purpose: 

To increase academic performance, to guarantee 
success, and to encourage students to care about 
erne another's academic progress. 

Rationale: 

Students working for a cooperative goal will 
encourage and help one another to achieve, to 
learn, and to like and respect one another. 

Hirget Audience: 

Students in grades 5 through 9. 

Description: 

STAD is the simplest Df the Student Team Learning 
techniques and is best suited for objective material. 
Student^ are assigned to four- of five- member 
learning teams. Each team is a microcosm of the 
class and is diversified by ability, sex, race, and 
ethnic background. Each week the^ teacher 
introduces new material to all teams. Using teacher- 
prepared worksheets, csch team chooses whatever 
means it wishes to understand the material. 

After team practice, students sue tested 
individually; with their quiz points contributing t6 a 
group score. Individual scores are determined by 
the improvement over the student's own p2M quiz 
week recognizes the highest scoring team and the 
most improved individual scores. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

STAD has been evaluated in six studies involving 
more than 2,000 students in grades 3 through 9. In 
four studies, STAD was more effective than _ 
traditional methods in increasing learning of basic 
skills; in the other two studies, it was equally 
effective. Researchers also document increased 
comraderie with students helping each other; 
improving their view of the teacher as a resource, 
and beginning to see learning as a cooperative 
rather than independent activity. These positive 
results apply to all types of team learning. Studies 
are cited in Using Student Warn teaming and the 
Teacher's Manual. Also see previous instruction 
strategies on Student Team Learning. 
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Materials Needed: 

Teacher training manual, curriculum materials 
designed by the Johns Hopkins Learning Project; or 
teacher-made materials which include a worksheet, 
an answer sheet, and a quiz for each unit. 

Student Teams-Achievement 
Divisions (STAD) 

A STUDENT TEAM UaRMETG TTCCHMQUE 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Teachers heed in-service training to understand the 
techniques of cooperative learning, theSTAD^ 
manual, and the step-by-step procedures. They heed 
to spend 30 to 40 minutes each week calculating 
team scores and preparing the newsletter: 

Contacts: 

Ruth Carter, Johns Hopkins Team Learning Project, 
Center Jbr Social Organization of Schools, Johns 
Hopkins University; 3505 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218, (301) 338*8249. 

References/Resources? 

Siavin, Robert E^Using Student nam Learning. 

Rev. ed. Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins 

Team Learning Project, Center for Social 

Organization of Schools, 1980. 
"Student teams and Achicventent Divisions." 

Journal of Research ami Development in 

Education, Vol. 12 (1978), pp. 39-49. 
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Cooperative Learning (john^oo tk Johroon Model) 
MuiScnt Team Leiinsi g 

& » 

Team Astoted Imii vwi ua lira to n 

Team^araevTounumem* 

jscodcot Teams- Actueveroem Jfeisiow 

D1S TAK (D irect Instructional System for Teaching 
Arithmetic *nd Reading) 
Interactive Teaching 
Ma*tct> Learning 

Oumrc'CUstfuom MarUgcrncfS Program 
Proactive Qawroom Management 



Purpose: 

To teach chHdrcn who have hot learned basic 
reading or mathematics skills. 

Rationale* 

ehilcbCT learn what they ire taught; thc^basicjkills 
and concepts arc the same for all children. Because 
I.Q. is a function of teaching, it is possible to teach 
necessary skills and concepts by means of a suitable 
instructional program. 

DISTAR (Direct Instructional 
System for Teaching 
Arithmetic and Reading) 



lirgct Audience: 

Pre-school and primary children who have difficulty 
learning from other materials. Although [designed to 

provide beginning and refi.edi.il instruction to 

disadvantaged children, the method has been used 
for other instructional purposes. 

Description! 

DISTAR is a highly structured, synthetic method of 
instruction thai aims to teach mot*: in less time. The 
program is designed to teach a set of building 
blocks that can produce a large set of applications, 
the method places heavy emphasis bh structure, 
programmed learning, drill, and repetition. 




The DISTAR programs state educational 
objectives as a series of specific tasks. The rcadfmg 
process is broken down into discrete components 
which each student must master in order to 
complete each task; Tbejeaehcx sets the pace so 
that each child feels a sense of accomplish me nt and 
satisfaction while achieving a high degree of 
accuracy. 

The teacher conducts evaluations based on 
successful completion of blifiectives arid on tests 
incorporated into the program. Skill reinforcement 
and rewards are built into the system. The program 
is designed to assist not only those students who 
require recycling procedures, but also those who are 
able to progress more rapidly. 

DISTAR reading is composed of three parts, 
with 159 presentations of approximately 50 minutes 
each; DIS1AR I torches leStSahd ptaoncn ic sounds, 
blending, word [re^ing^iatcr and word writing, 
and sentence and paragraph rratttng. DjStAJt 
Reading II adds specific comprehension skills and 
qucstion~an*wering techniques. DISTAR Reading III 
concentrates on reading in science and social 
studies. DISTAR Math programs I, II, and III also are 
available. 

Evidence of Effectiveness! 
A number of studies indicate that young children 
show increased ability as measured on I.Q. tests. In 
an extensive Oniveniity of Oregon study of 
comparative modds, the direct instructional method 
used for disadvantaged students was significantly 
more effective than other models in^cWev^ 
academic goals in both verbal and math areas and in 
affective outcomes. In evaluations carried out in 
Chicago arid Bridgeport, Connecticut, teachers 
reported that DISTAR was an especially effective 
program for slow and average learners and that they 
liked the format structure and ease of teaching. 
They felt the program ww ineffective with all 
children, that it was ineffective in teaching reading 

comprehension, and that it did not foster mbtc 

interest than other programs. Many suggested either 
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using blSTfcR in combtimion wft^ 

or making some modifications to reinforce weak 

areas (see Itirfcfcnecs/Restwrces). 

Materials Needed: 

Tocher *s Kit, which includes ail I equipmau and 
materials, student sets of materials; movable chairs; 
and a phonograph for teacher training; 

Personnel and Training Required: 

In-service training is essential. A two-day workshop 
typically precedes ttoe introduction of DISTfcR 
Periodic in-service sessions follow in the early 
months and throughout the year Teacher training 
materials include a participant's manual and a 
trainer's manual. Usually teacher aides arc used in 
DISTAR classrooms. 

Conacts: 

Karen Suhadolnik, Project Administrator, Science 
Research Associates. 155 North Wacker; Chicago, 
Illinois 60606, (312) 984.7000. 



References/Resources: 

A Sourcebook of Elementary Curricula Programs 
and Prvfe&s. Ed. Samuel H. Henrie. San 
Francisco. Far Vfest laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, 1972. 

DISTAR Instructional System. Ed. M B. Gordon; 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1971. 

DISTAR Orientation, Participant's Manual. Rev. 
ed. Chicago: Science Rcscar<3i Associates, 1971. 

Engleman, Siegfried, and Doufc. s Carmine. Theory 
of Instruction? Principals and Application, New 
York: Irvington, 1982. 

Engleman, Siegfried, and Elaine C. Bruner DISTAR 
Reading Teachers Guide. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1969. 

Lakey. Benjamin B., and Alan E. Kazdin. "Direct 
Instruction: Ah Effective Approach to Educational 
Intervention with Disadvantaged and Low- 
t^rformm." Advances in Clinical €hitd 
Psychology, Vol. 3 (1980), pp. 429-472. 



"Key assumptions of the model are: 

• ThiaH children an he taught (the 
teacher is responsible); 

• That to f cuch up' low-p^formihg 
students must be uught more, hot less; 
and 

• That the task of teaching more requires a 
careful use of educational technology and 
of time." 

W. €, Becker and 
D. W. Carnine, 
University of Oregon 
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Instructional 



OMJ^^racnr Uamtn^ 0<J b «* o o & Johnson Mcrtri) 
NuOcik ir^m traming 

Join A**toml lodivi d a iUm iun 

Mixkiit Teiiov-SclSoOTCui Divisiofs 
DtST.iX <DinSJ toirucuooal System for TeaKfeasg 
AnthmciK and Read i n g) 
Interact frt 1£r*cfcin£ 

Ounce CU»»foom Management Program 

Prua^ivc Cla»»ruom Management 




Purpose: 

To increase the opportunity for students to attain 
and display academic competence 

Rationale: 

Interactive teaching involves a set of rohecpts based 
on the theories of John Carroti^hd Benjamin Bloom 
that incorporates aspects of learning thcoryjind 
research into a practical and systematic approach to 



Interactive Teaching 



teaching. It is based on a philosophy about teaching 
which asserts that, under appropriate conditions, all 
students can and will learn most of what they ate 
taught. 

Tkrget Audiences 

Elementary arid secondary school teachers. 
Description! 

Interactive Teaching is based on the assumption that 
each student can master a given task if given the 
appropriate time arid instructional conditions. In 
Interactive Teaching, teachers consciously plan 
lessons to adjust the external conditions of the 
classroom— the time MtP^Zj^q^iyot 
!»n*t ruct ion— thereby influencing students* 
opportunities tor academic success. 



This systematic and consistent approach to 
teaching includes six major steps. 

1. Know what you intend for students to team. 

2. Evaluate prior learning arid proper 
placement. 

3. Provide learning activities. 

4. Diagnose progress. 

5. Offer additional learning time arid activities. 

6. Evaluate mastery of subject. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Schools implementing Interactive Teaching as part 
of the School Enhancement Research and 
Devctopmem Project reported significant 
improvement in achievement of basic skills. 

Materials Needed: 

A trainees manual and participant's workbook have 
been developed by the Ufestinghouse National Issues 
Center amd the Center Tor Law arid Justice, at the 
University of Washington in Seattle (see Contacts). 

Personnel and Training Required: 
This program may benefit teachers from all 
disciplines, Ndtfwjpetfal ccnilication nor 
experience Is required. A four- to five-day training 
workshop am be provided by an experienced 
curriculum specialist using the materials listed 
below. 

Contact*! 

Carol Cumminp, 331 Eighth Avenue South, 

Edmonds, Washington 98020, (206) 774-0753. 
Dr. Douglas M. Kerr, Center for Law and Justice JD- 

45, University of Washington. Seattle, Washington 

99195. (266) 543-1485. 
References/Resources! 
Bloom, Benjamin. Human Char&ctert^ics ami 

School Learning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976. 
Carroll. John B. M A Model of School Learning." 

Teachers College Record, Vol hi (1963). 

pp. 723-33. 

Interactive teaching Trainer s Manual arid Tkacbert 
Manual, Center for Law and Justice JD-45. University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington 99195. 
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Instructional 

ttutc Learning jjbimsdo & Johnson Model) 
_ | leant Lcsnitfsg 
Jigsaw! A 1! 

Team Agisted bxtrndnalxzatioo 

Tca iifc^CiiPcv- Tbu niiflicPCs 

Soickmc • fcum-A chk r tam * Drrbiom 

DiSTAK (Oacxx iastrucuotul System for Tcadunf 
Amtoctic^ad Reading) 

Imrrxtiye "fcactHBf 

Mattery tc yj^ g . 

Ounce aaurooai Mjiugtwrn P r o g ra m 
Proactive Ctowrxxn Management 



Purpose; 

lb increase the proportion of students who 
experience academic success, to increase the 
likelihood of student commitment to educational 
goals, to promote the student's confidence, and to 
increase the student's attachment to teachers and 
noo delinquent peers. 




Rationale: 

Given enough time and materials aad appropriate 
instructional conditions, virtually all students can 
and will learn most of what they are taught. 

Target Audience: 

All students in the school. 

Description: 

Mastery teaming represents a combination of 
approaches that successful teachers have used. It 
incorporates step-by-step learning materials, initial 
diagnostic testing, detailed rrcords of student 
progress, and individual assistance. Success results 
from thorough planning and early organization of 
instruction. Students mm* advance to a 
predetermined icvcM»uaHy about 80 percent 
mastery as demonstrated by testing. Work units are 
broken into specific, short instructionai sequences. 
Frequent rewards encourage student? to reach the 
established objective!. All students achieve at their 
own pace. Remediation activities are used to bring a 
student's performance up to mastery. Teachers 
provide enrichment activities for those who have 
reached the mastery level. Student evaluations are 
based on what the student has learned rather than 
on comparisons with other students, the strategy 
works well In combination with cooperative 
learning techniques. 

Frequent evaluations indicate the degree of 
mastery and reduce the risk of failure. Individual 
remediation and additional instruction help students 
to overcome difficulties. 




Evidence of Effectiveness; 
The Mastery teaming approach has consistent ly 
improved student learning undS awide variety of 
classroom conditions and environments (Block, 
fttmon) Users report positive attitudes toward 
learning and improved self-concepts (Arricale). 

Materials Needed: 

Regular curriculum materials _analyzed and broken 
Into teachable parts to meet mastery objectives 

Personnel and Training Required! 
Tfcachers must be trained to analyze classroom 
materials, to develop learning objectives, and to 
prepare and use formative and summary evaluations; 

Contacts* 

Br. Benjamin Bloom, Prof«sor L tInivcrslty of 
Chicago, School of Education, Chicago, Illinois 
60680. 

Dr. James Block, Department of Education, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, California 
93106; 
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jtm Wcj^nd^Principal, BiU junior High; 570 
VTcsi Fourth Street, Loveland, Colorado 80537. 

(503) 667-5136. 

References/Resources: 
ArticaltN Frank C„ M. ' A Case For Chicago Mastery 
teaming Reacting;** teaming, February 1983, pp. 

92-94; 

Block, jam« R. "Mastery Learning: The Current 

State of the Craft.* 9 Educational Leadership, 

November 1979, pp 114417. 
Hunter, Madeline. Mastery Teaching, El Segundo, 

California: TIP Publications; 1982. 
Mastery Learning Theory and jfacttc*. New \brk; 

Heat, Rinehart and Winston, J 971. 



Outcomes, The quarterly nirtrelctter of The 
Network for Outcome-Based Schools. cJo Far 
West Laboratory, 1855 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco, California 94 103. 

Peterson, P. Review of Research on Mastery 
Learning Strategies. Stockholm: International 
Association for the Evaluation ot Educational 
Achievement, 1972. 

Videotape Series 

Hunter; Madeline, Mastery Teaching. Available from 
Instructional Dynamics, Inc., 845 Via dc la Paz, 
Suite A 177, Pacific Palisades, California 90272, 
(203)454-3061. 



"Mastery tearni ng is based on the premise 
Wat a student can master any given teaming 
task— if the child simply is allotted to suc&ed 
at Ms or her own rate rather than on a fixed 
mine schedule" 

Dan Kaercher, 
Educational Consultant 
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Ibmutjcuvc T" 
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in the classroom, which enhances the 
learning process. 

Teachers are taught 19 specific techniques for 
accomplishing the program aims. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
The OUNCE program is now in use in 425 schools 
iii 15 states. In all of the studies conducted, target 
youth showed significant improvement regarding 
both rise attitudinal and behavior** scales within the 
Rrtt year, involved teachers strongly recommend 



Purpose: 

To instruct ami support classroom teachers in 
applying a wide range of strategics and techniques 
to effectively manage the behavior of individual 
students as well as small and large groups. 

Rationale: 

OUNCE J^lmiques hdp improve the classroom 
environment for students and teachers throu^use 
of approval responses and attention, verbal cues* 
body language, and physical contact, The result is 
positive behavior. 

Tirgct Audience: 

All staff members at the elementary and middle or 
|unlor high school level, including special education 
teachers. 

Description* 

The OUNCE model involves identifying problems, 
using behavior rating scales, developing a support 
system for teachers, building students* academic 
Successes, and using a wide range of classroom 
management techniques. The four basic OUNCE 
objectives are to: 

• Promote the positive emotional and social 
development of students. 

• Establish suitable and effective behavioral 
control through planned procedures. 

• Encourage self-initiated positive behavior in 
students. 

• Support positive relationships with students 



the program. 



Management 



Materials Needed; 

OUNCE classroom management videotapes, 
consultant manual, and teacher handbook All of 
the materials are available from the OUNCE Center 
at the address noted under "Contacts." 

Personnel aod Training Required: 

A consultant/trainer must participate in > three-day 
workshop. Staff members are then trained iii a 
course of 30 slnglchour units, each of which is 
subdivided into three components, as follows: 

Minute* Component 

0-12 Reciprocal Feedback and Problem 
Solving 

1 3-54 Presentation and Demonstration 
55-60 Evaluation* 

Contacts: 

Sharon Hicks, Director, National OUNCE Center, 
2418 Hatton Street, Sarasota, Florida 33577, 
(813) 953-5000 *227. 

Joyce Russell, Affective Education Specialist, School 
Board of Palm Beach County, 3323 Belvedere 
Road, West Palm Beach, Florida 33402, 
(305) 684-5082. 
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Instructional 

O xjptijbv c Lanc^JJ&m»on & Jofcmoo Model) 
SaKfent *feam Learning 



DtSIA* (Dtrw ImoiJCtJOfui Sysmn for Teaching 
Ar*hmeuc aod ftaufcqg) 

H&Kry Learning 
— Ouoct OauroCfi MjwmpfiBCiK Progrjwi* 
PmctNc CUwooca r 



Purpose: 

lb assist teachers in the effective management of 
undents by giving them the skills accessary to 
prevent problems before they occur, to find 
alternatives to punishment, and to encourage 
students to develop self -discipline. 

Rationale: 

the teacher who effectively manages the various 
activities of a classroom, such as delivery of 
instruction, student participation, and 
administrative details, has more lime to teach 
content and to spend more productive time on task 



Proactive Classroom 
Management 



for students. Used in conjunction with i^mastery 
teaming and interactive teaching, this program 
assumes that achievement and discipline will 
irilpiwc to the extent that the delivery of 
instruction Improves. Less time will then be spent 
on discipline problems. 

Target Audiences 

Elementary and junior high school teachers. 




Description: 

The Proactive Classroom Management approach is 
based on principles of teaming and motivation, 
including those of Madeline Bumq; joe Bropby, 
Edmund Emmer, and Carolyn Evertson. Effective 
classroom manag ement involves teachers behaving 
in ways that produce high levels of student 
involvement in classroom activities, minimal 
interference with the teachers or other students' 
work:, and efficient use of instructional time. In the 
proactive classroom management approach, the 
following techniques consistent with a humane and 
interactive approach to discipline are encouraged: 

• Establishing clear rules and limits. 

• Using signaling techniques. 

• Using praise appropriately. 

• Giving directions. 

• Exercising control through proximity. 
» Varying classroom activities. 

+ Improving routine management activities. 

Evidence of Effectiveness 

Studies in sckctcdjcattlc schools as part of The 
School Enhancement Research and Development 
Project showed that, in those classrooms where 
teachers were trained in proactive management, 
there were fewer discipline problems and a 
substantial increase ill time available for teaching. 
(Contact the Center for Law and Justice for details. 
Other evidence is cited by Brophy and Emmer and 
Evert son.) 

Materials Needed: 

mining manual and list of readings. 

Personnel and Training Required* 

A two-day initial workshop Is followed by periodic 
refresher workshops and sometimes visits by a stiff 
development consultant or trainer. Tfcachcrs, parent 
volunteers, and aides could all benefit from training 
in this area: 
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Contacts: 

Carol Cummings, 351 Eighth Avenue* South, 
Edmonds, Washington 98020, (266) 774-6755 

Eugene It Howard, Dinccra^ School ImprcweiiCTt/ 
Leadership Unit, Colorado Department of 
Education, 561 Utaa Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado 80265, (503) 53*6871. 

"IKr have evidence that teachers can be 
trained to use time more wisely in the 
classroom through proactive management 

techniques. Tbti alternative should he 
explored before extending the number of 
instructional days for students." 

Carol Camming* 

Teacher Tfcaihcr, Seattle, Washington. 



References/Resources: 

Brophy, Jcr*. •Tcacher Behavior and Its Effects:' 

Journal of Teacher Education, Vol 71 (1979), 

pp 755-750. 
Brophy, Jcitr, and C. Evcrtson. turning from a 

Developmental Perspective. Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1976. 
Cummings, Carol Managing to Teach; Snbfiomich, 

Washington: Snohomich Publishing Company, 

1983. 



Emmer, Edmuric and C. Evcrtson. "Synthesis of 
Research on Classroom Mahagement." 
Educational Research, Vol 38, No. 4 (1981), pp. 
342-347. 

Howard, Eugene. School Discipline Desk Boot. 
Wat Nysck, New Yorfc fttfker Publishing Go., 
1978. 

Hunter, Madeline. RX: In^fovei Instruction. U 
Scqundo, California: TIP PubUcatibhs, 1976. 

Proactive Classroom Management Drainers 
Manual. Washington, D.C.: School Enhancement 
Research and Demonstration Project, Office of 
juvenile justice and Delinquency Prevention, June 
1981. 

"School Oi^plihe—Hclping the Tkachct." The 
Pr^itioher, National Assbtfatibh of Secondary 
School Principals, Vbl. 8, No. 4 (May 1982). 
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STRATEGY 




Curricula 

Clait^m jLearii? nj[ to Attala Social Skills 

BcAilcWr-.^ v AHujt Hrc! 

txprr trntc lU d Career Education 
Uw- Related tv&ucatton 

taw. in. a Free Society . _ 

Ombudsman A Classroom Community _ . . . 
Project S MX F (Securing Every Learner s Future) 
Work as a Topic of Study 



Purpose: 

To assist classroom teachers in developing a 
pmrntativc guidance program For students in 
kindergarten and in first, second, and third grades. 



Rationale: 

teachers can improve the social climate in the 
classroom by encouraging learner participation in 
lessons and activities that are designed to promote 
positive growth in three areas: friendship, 
communication, and cooperation. 

Target Audience: 

Classroom teachers in kindergarten and in first, 
second, and third grades. 



to Attain Social Skills 



Description: 

Project CLASS pro* 'ides a perspective for evaluating 
the social climate within a classroom arid a plan to 
develop better interactions arid positive learning. It 
emphasizes regularly scheduled, weekly activities 
that improve communication and cooperative skills. 
The graded lesson phm ctefly sott the goals of 
each activity; provide materials to be used in 
conducting the lesson* and give step-by-stcp 

directions for conducting and debriefing the 

activity. The lessons are planned sequentially and 
have been field-tested within actual classrooms. The 
CLASS Handbook provides management techniques 
and strategics fit help teachers structure 
reinforcement activities. 

The project abb has developed a plan for 
schools wisfcting to offer a parent program, which 
includes a guide for a four-session parent education 
group. Project staff also produce a monthly 
newsletter focused on child development topics 
(Spanish editions are available). 




Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Project CI ASS was evaluated by Edward Vacha in 
the Oram Union School District during the 1980- 
81 school year. Results showed greater positive 
movement for student, teacher, and parent 
objectives for the project group when measured 
against comparison groups. A summary of the 
evaluation is contained in The Teacher s Handbook 
(see References/Resources). 

Materials Needed: 

A Teacher s Handbook, a F^^itui^Guide 1 and an 
optional Parent Guide, ail developed by the project 
staff. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Classroom teachers, special education teachers, and 
elementary counselors need to be trained, Project 
consultants are available to conduct one-day in- 
service training. The Facilitator Guiti* can be used 
for pre-servicc and in-service sessions, usually as an 
aid to facilitator/implementer training. 

Contacts: 

Sandra Evict; Project Director, Oram Union School 
District, P.O. Box 2310, Crew California 93455, 
(805)937-6345. 

References/Resources: 

Coburn, Joan, Sandra Eylcr, and Carol Hoagland. 

Project CLASS Parent Guide (16.56); Spanish 

newsletter ($2.50). 
Eyler, Sandra, Carol Hoagland, and Edward Vicha. 

Project CLASS Facilitator Guide ($5 50). 
Hoagland, Carol, Sandra Eyla; and Edward VicIul 

CLASS Teacher 's Handbook ($ 15 00) 
Vacfaa, EdwanL Evaluation of Project GLASS. 

Sacramento, California: 
California Department of Education* 1982. 
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Curricula 

- C lawrooffi teaming to Atato Social skttb 
Be *Hcro— SSf Drug \JitH 

ExpcdciT^-Bascd /Career Education 

Law RcUied Education 

Law In a Fret Society 

Ombudsman: A Classroom Community 

Project S.E.L.F. (Securing Every learner's Future) 

Work as a Ibplc of Study 



Purpose: 

lb develop a drug-free generation of American 
youth. 

Rationale: 

there is an unacceptable level of drug and alcohol 
abuse among young people in the United States. 
One of the best weapons against substance abuse is 
effectively communicating the truth about drugs 
arid alcohol to users and potential users. 

Ifcrgct Audience: 

Students in grades 4 through 6. 

Description: 

this program, developed in cooperation wiih the 
President 's Drug Awareness Campaign, features the 
New teen titans, Supertierocs, in specially created 
comic books. The familiar characters arid easy to 
follow format present a different, realistic view of 
the clangers of drug use. A different comic book is 
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available for each grade. Each class set of 30 books 
comes with a teacher's guide, certificates for 
students who complete the program, and a 
classroom poster. 

The teacher's guide outlines exercises to assist 
students in resisting peer pressure, and making 
appropriate decisions about drugs and alcohol. 
Suggested activities develop independent thinking 

Be a Hero- 
Stay Drug Free! 



and encourage talking mi writing about their 
views. Clarifying feelings also helps to open 
communication lines with parents and other adults. 
Students are encouraged to make a personal 
declaration that will reinforce their positive 
altitudes and identity. 

The Keebler Corporation, IBM. and The 
National Soft Drink Association, sponsor the comic 
books in cooperation with the National Federation 
of Parents for a Drug-Free Youth, and DC Comics. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
This program was implemented in 1983. The 
classroom packages ^hawebeen scntjb 35.600 
schools across the country. Comments by 
administrators, teachers, parents, and students are 
encouraging. Three-quarters of a million requests 
were received alter the first comic book was 
produced. 

Materials Needed* 

The classroom package available upon written 
request from the contact listed below. Specify grade 
of package requested. One classroom package per 
school for each grade. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

The classroom teacher can conduct the program 

using the teacher's guide. 

Contacts: 

Stephen Jacobs, 1501 Constitution Avenue, N;W^ 
Room 4122, Washington, DC 20229 (Written 
requests only). 




Curricula 

CLassniom Learning to Attain Social Skills 

Be. A_Hrrt>— Stay IJfuiUreef 

Experience-Bated Career Education 

law-Related Education 

Law in a Free Society 

Ombudsman. A Clav»room Community. 

Project 5;E:t;F: (Securing Every Learner's Future) 
Work as a Topic of Study 



Purpose: 

To help youth make a smooth transition from high 
school to the world of work by increasing self 
confidence; learning responsibility; recognizing 
career opportunities; seeing connections between 
"learning 0 and "camjng'^and jmprovir^ their 
academic, survival, and employability skiUs: 

Experience-Based 
Career Education (EBCE) 




The program provides a transition between the 
school and work world by linking academic 
curricula with work experience As a result, 
youths are mote prepared to take on the 
responsibility of adult employment roles as 
wdl as to qualify Tor and find jobs in areas 
which are of interest to them. 



Rationale: 

EBCE creates an active partnership ^bcSween 
education and the local business community By 

establishing personal relationships with load 

employers^ students use their ftigh school years to 
prepare effectively for further education or for 
immediate employment. 

Target Audience: 

EBCE was designed for youth in grades 9 through 
12 in a traditional or alternate setting, but also has 
been used successfully with students in grades 7 
and 8, with disadvantaged, migrant, gifted/talented, 
and handicapped youth, as _well as w ith yo ung 
women considering nontraditional careers, and with 
adults. 

Description: 

EBCE can be a full-time alternative program separate 
firqm the cb^rSc^ivc sdiwi, a "sdi^I-within-a- 
school," or a pan-time option to supplement jhe^ 
traditional instruction. Regardless of the structure, 
EBCE is: individualized and personalized, 
community -based, experience-based, and 
performance-based. It features a comprehensive 
curriculum, including basic and academic skills, but 
stresses career planning and development of 
employment skills. 

Students spend approximately half of their 

EBCE time at local "employer" sites. Their activities 
include three-day career explorations* four to six 
weeks of learning levels (also called internships), 
demonstration of survival skill competency, and 
career seminars. The other half of EBCE time is 
spent working on basic skills and related ac a d e m i c 
work. All of tbcSfc activities are highly structured 
and axe tailored to individual student abilities, 
interests, arid learning styles. Students learn time- 
management ami career planning skills and are 
expected to assume increasing responsibility. When 
students complete EBCE activities, they receive a 
regular high school diploma. 
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Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Programs have been successful in Charleston, West 
Virginia; Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; and Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Comprehensive evaluation studies 
reveal student growth in career awareness and 
eraployability skills, as well as in academic skills. 
Parents and private employers, as^well as students, 
assess the program positively^ Summaries of 
evaluation findings are available upon request from 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 
EBCE is discussed also in terms of delinquency 
prevention in Wall, et al., pp. 43-47 (see References/ 
Resources). 

Materials Needed: 

Descriptive material and telephone consultations are 
available at ho cost. Other materials are available at 
cost: 

EBC£ Implementation Handbook— five-volume 
set 

1. Management and Organization 

II. Curriculum and Instruction 

III. Employer and Community Resources 

IV. Student Services 

V. Evaluation 

Community Resource A?rson i Guide for 
Experience-Based teaming 

Project Ideabook: Sample Student Projects 
Vsing the Community as a teaming 
Resource 

Student Com^tm^Gutde: Survival Skills 
far a Changing Vfoiid 

Student Guide to Writing a Journal 

Student Record of Gmmuniiy Exploration. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

An EBCE program requires at least one certified 

tocher to grant academic credit and a community 
relations specialist to coordinate student experiences 
in the community. Staff participation in program 
planning and training (three to five days} is 
recommended 



J6B5 




Contacts; 

Laity McClure, Program Director, Education [ and 
Work Program,, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 300 Sbuthwest Si^ Ayraue^ 
Portland, Oregon 97204, (800) 547-6339 Ext. 
430 (toll free) or (503) 248-6800 Ext. 430. 

EBCE Dissemination Project, Tfcd Kildegaard, 
Director; 1926 Divisadero Street, San Ftancisco, 
California 94115,(415) 567-2330. 

Fran Ruhlin-Cloyd, National EBCE Association, c/o 
Fayette County Public Schools, Office of Career 
Education, 701 East Main Street, Lexington, 
Kentucky 40502, (609) 259-1411 Ext. 311. 

References/Resources: 

Vfctlljohn S..J. David Hawkins, Dcnisc Lishet; and 
Marie fuscz. Juvenile Delinquency: A 
Compendium of 36 Program Models. 
Washington, D.C.: ILS. GwSmment Printing 
Office, 1981. 
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Curricula 



Classroom Learning to Attain Social SklHs 

Be A Hero— Stay Xirag freel 

Experience -Based Career Education 
Law-Related Education 
Law in a Free Society 
Ombudsrr-an: A Classroom Community 
Project S E.L.F. (Securing Every Learner's future) 
*brfc as a Topic of Study 



Purpose: 

lb gain an understanding of basic jaw and the legal 
process as well as the fundamental principles on 
which bur legal and political systems are based; to 
be able to examine these laws critically and to relate 
them to individual duties, rights, and 
responsibilities. 

Rationales 

An understanding and appreciation of the lcg*I 
system and acceptance for the rule of law is a 
critical component of preparation for citizenship, 
and a basic function of education in a free society: 

Law-Related Education (LRE) 



Target Audience: 

Students in grades K through 12. 

Description: 

Law-Related Education is a program ttat ^ emphattizw 
teaching accurate legal information, decision-making 
skills, and the personal and community 
consequences of juvenile delinquency. A variety of 
programs exist in schools in all 50 states. More than 
30 states have statewide LRE projects that provide 
curriculum packets, training, and technical 
assistance to community resource prople. State 
educational agencies and state bar associations 
typically are involved in program development, 
training, and dissemination activities. 

Class sessions and acti^t^ocus oh 
constitutional issues and on rights and 
responsibilities of both groups and individuals. 
Students may visit courts, police stations, and 
correctional institutions; conduct mock trials; and 
discuss laws rriaccd to drugs, alcohol, and juvenile 
delinquency. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
According to a national study conducted in 1981 by 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Ddinqucncy _ 
Prevention, Law-Related Education, when taught 
properly, reduces students 1 tendencies to resort to 



violence, enhances their understanding of our legal 
system, arid develops more constructive attitudes 
toward it. 

Materials Needed: 

A variety of materials is available from commercial! 
publishers as well as from national, state, and local 
LRE projects. The range of materials includes films, 
fiimstrips, textbooks, supplementary pamphlets, and 
limited compute jK>ftw»c. iawjn a Free Society 
(the following curriculum strategy) is one example. 

Personnel and Training Required: 
National, state, and local law-related programs 
provide extensive in-service training oppbrttinities 
for teachers and community resource people. The 
American Bar Association compiles a list of summer 
institutes. 
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Contacts: 

Charlotte C. Anderson, Special Committee on Youth 
Education for Citizenship, American Bar 
Association, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
IlUnios 60637, (312) 947-3965. 

Lee Arbetman, Deputy Director, National institute 
for Citizen Education in the law, 605 G Street, 
N.W., Suite 401, Washington, D.C. 20001, 
(202) 347-8384. 

taw-Related Evaluation Project, P.O. Box 3578, 
Boulder, Colorado 80303; Mary Jane Turncx 
(303) 492-8]54. and Robert Hunter 
(303) 443^7977. 

Vivian Monroe* Executive Director; Constitutional 
Rights Foundation, 1510 Comer Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California 90025, (213) 473-5091. 

Robert E. Redding, Director; juvenile and 

Delinquency Prevention Program, Phi Alpha Delta 
Law Fraternity International, 425 13th Street, 
N.W., Suite 926, Washington, D.C. 20004, 
(202) 737-515K 



References/Resources: 

Alternatives to Apatby law Related Education 
Pwgfamsfor Young ftopte. Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. 
Department of Justice, 1982. Contains a list of 
state contacts, resources, and materials. Available 
from OJJDP, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20531. 

the following resources are available from the 
American Bar Association, Special Committee on 
Youth Education for Citizenship (see Contacts): 

Bibliography of Law-Related Curriculum 
Materials: Annotated. 

tie SS Game: A Guidebook bit tbe Funding of 
Law-Related Mutational Programs. 

Directory of Law-Related Educational Activities. 

Gaming, An At otated Catalogue of Law-Related 
Games and Mutations. 

Media: An Annotated Catalogue of Law-Related 
Audio- Visual Materials. 

Update on LauhS^t^^ucdHon—z quarterly 
publication for teachers. 

Directory of Law-Related Education Profec^.AUx 
ed. (1982). Eds. jane M. Koprowski and Gary 
Rivlin. American Bar Association, ABA Special 
Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship, 
1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
Gives names, addresses, and phone numbers by 
state and city. Also includes national focus 
projects. 

A Resource Guide id Assist Lawyers and Law 
Students for Participation in Kind^arteh 
through Eighth Grade Law-Related Classrooms. 
Washington, D.C: Pfai Alpha Delia frstetaby, 
International, 1981. (This giricte indnto spcdW 
assistance for handicapped and gifted classrooms.) 
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Curricula 

Cla&swom Learning to Attain Social Skills 

Be A Hew—Suy Drug Free? 

Expenen«*^»iic;afecr Education 

Law-RcUtcd Education 

Law In a Free Society 

Ombudsman: A Classroom .Community. 

Project S;E£;R (Securing Every Learner's Future) 

VtorE as a Topic of Study 



Purpose: 

To increase understanding of the fundamental 
principals, processes, and values essential to the 
preservation and improvement of our free society; 
to acquire the skills necessary to participate as 
effective and responsible citizens; and to promote 
the willingness to use democratic procedures for 
making decisions and managing conflict. 

Rationale: 

Civic education can increase an individual's capacity 
to act knowtedgcably, effectively, and responsibly 
and to make choices based bh respect for others 
and for laws and principles of a democratic society. 

Ikrget Audience: 

Students in grades K through 12. 

Description: 

Law in a Free Society is a packaged curriculum that 
Includes staff development materials for in-service 
teacher training and classroom materials for 
students in grades K through 12. The curriculum 
focuses on eight fundamental concepts: authority. 

Law in a Free Society (LFS) 

DKpoiwibuyt^Hvacy, justice, participation, 
property; diversity, arid Freedom. The concepts are 
explored in relation to social and political problems, 
ami provide a means to develop the conceptual and 
analytical skills necessary in decision making and 
conflict resolution, the curriculum was developed 
as a joint project of the State Bar of California, the 
University of California, and several other groups. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Law in a Free Society is included in a study of the 
effectiveness of Law-Related Education (LRE) in 
delinquency prevention funded by^the Office of 
Juvenile justice and Delinquency P r e v e nt ion (see 
SSEGCAR below). The initial findings indicate that, 
when taught according to prescribed principles, LRE 
results in significant reduction in student 




participation in delinquent activities. Primarily 
anecdotal evaluations indicate the program fosters 
"feelings of efficiency, self-esteem, tolerance of 
diversity, arid tendency to work within rules of the 
game. 0 Evidence shows that skills may be 
transferable to other subjects. The center's program 
is used in schools throughout the 50 states arid in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

Materials Needed: 
The curriculum package. 

Personnel and Training Required: 
iri-scrvice tMchcr training to gain familiarity with 
the curriculum. 

Contacts: 

Charles Quigley Executive Director; or Alita Letwin, 
Director of Educational Services, Law in a Free 
Society 51 ? 5 Douglas Fir Drive, Calabasas. 
California 91302, (213) 340-9320. 

References/Resources: 

A Resource Guide oh Contemporary Legal 
Issues—For Use in Secondary Education. 
Washington, DC: Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity! 
International, 1982. 

Social Science Education Consortium for Action 
Research (SSEC-CAR). Law-Related Education 
Evaluations Project; final report (phase II, year 1). 
Boulder, Colorado: Law-Related Education 
Evaluation Project (P.O. Box 3578, Boulder; 
Colorado), 198L 

Wall, John S.J. David Hawkins, Deriisc Lishnet; and 
Mark Frasen Juvenile Delinquency Prevention: A 
Compendium of 36 Model Programs. US. 
Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Office of Juvenile 
justice and Delinquency Prevention, March 1981. 
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Curricula 

Cla»MOom Learning to Attain Social Skills 

Bc^JKcfo— &tayJ>nj^Ffcel 

Experience Based Career Education 

Uw-ReUied Education 

- xsm iii a Frec^octety 

ChntntfUuuflt A Claaaroom Commuaity . 

Project SXXJ, (Securing Every Learner > Future) 

Vfbrk as a Topic of Study 



Purpose: 

To help students learn about values, to develop 
communication and decision-making skills, and to 
promote helping relationships: 

Rationale: 

Strengthening individual values and improving 
social skills move students away from high-risk 
states correlated with frequent drug use. 

Tkrget Audience: 

Students in grades 5 through 9. 

Description: 

the brntadsrnan program was designed to help 
offset some of the ^ycSblogicaJ problems and poor 
attitudes that often lad to the use r_ol drugs. The 
program is comprised of three distinct phases: self- 
awareness, group skills, and ombudsman. The 

ombudsman phase is based on the Swedish concept 
where a government-appointed private citizen can 
investigate and act to correct a citizen's complaint* 
During this phase, students work to reevaluate their 
roles and relationships in both the school and the 
community. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Sehwan Kim, Ph.D., evaluated the program and 
found it to be more effective regarding "hard" 
drugs than with "soft" or "social" drugs, such as 
marijuana and alcohol. The greatest effect was 
shown with elementary children (sec Kim in 

References/Resources). The ILS. Department of 

Education has validated the program as effective for 
both fifth arid sixth graders. 



From the kids point of view* there is nothing 
he seeing someone injbejlesbwbo is doing 
nmetbing and arte comes in and talks about 
It on their ievei and tries to provide a little 
motivation." 

David Harris, Pilot 
American Airlines 



Materials Needed? 

One Ombudsman teacher's manual for each teacher; 
and otic package of related books and filmstrips for 
each school (1120). 

Contacts: 

Tbmmie Johnson, Director, Charlotte Drug 
Education Center, Inc., 14 16 East Mcrehcad 
Street, Charlotte, North Carolina 28204. 
(704) 374-3211. 

Ombudsman: 

A Classroom Community 



Personnel and Draining Required! 

A teacher must be trained to conduct the program. 
The training takes three days and can be conducted 
by program staff. 

References/Resources: 

Kim, Sehwan, Ph.D. "How Do TO know Whether a 
Primary i^lmUpti Ptogram on Drug Abuse 
Works or Does Not Vfcjfk?" InUrndHonat 
journal of the Addictions, Vol. 16, No. 2 (1981). 
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Curricula 



< |jsM>M>m Learning to Attain Sonlal Skill* 

Hcr A. jlrior-siii jKujLJ-irr! 

Experience * Bj*c<1 Carter fcdu cat ion 
la»: - RcUird Education 

Law in a Free bacicty ._ _ 

Ombudsman iA Classroom Coramuoit^ _ _ __ 
Project S.E.t.r. (Securing Every Learners Future) 
Uorfc i> a Topic of StuUy 



to develop a self-teaching program for assisting 
teachers and guidance counselors in improving 
classroom group processes and the social climate. 

Rationale: 

A positive social climate within the classroom can 
be developed by improving group interactions and 
by encouraging group spirit. 

Target Audience: 

Elementary school teachers and counselors. The 
project is designed specifically for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth-grade classes. 

Description: 

The social climate of the classroom is an important 
determinant of student success. Project SELF is a 

Project S.E.L.F. (Securing 
Every Learner's Future) 



guidaiwrc program that focuses on the classroom as 
a group, rather than on individuals. It can be 
implemented by either a guidance counselor serving 
many classrooms* or by each teacher working witSi 
his or her own class. The program addresses 
improving the following six group processes that 
determine social climate: communication, attraction 
of friendship, leadership, classnat&fo norms, 
individual expectations, and group cohesion. 

The heart of the program is the weekly one* 
hour lesson. The complete curriculum teachers' 
package includes sample lesson plans designed to 
improve etch of the group processes in the 
classroom. Each lesson includes a description of the 
goals of the lessen, an abstract, a list of materials 
needed, detailed stcp-by-step instructions for 
conducting the lesson, and a list of debriefing 
questions for conducting class discussion after the 
lesson. The handbook provides diagnostic testing to 
assess class strengths and weaknesses, and 
classroom management techniques to support and 




reinforce the lessons. Supplementary lessons are 
encouraged if the class has several problems in one 
of the group process areas. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Participating classes made statistically greater gains 

in students 1 positive perceptions of their classroom 

than control group classes (see Teacher's 

Handbook). 

Personnel and Training Required: 
Regular classroom teachers and elementary 
counselors need training to implement this program. 
Project SELF can provide sample lesson packets, 
consulting services, facilitator training, and on-site 
training. 

Contacts: 

Sandra Ey let; Project Direabr,J3tcutt Union School 

District, RO. Box 23 iO, Orcutt, California 93455, 

(805) 937-6345 or 937-1623. 
Center for taw and justice, joe Weis, Director, 

University of Washington, JtM5* Seattle, 

Wishington 98195. (206) 543-1485 

References/Resources: 

Vacha, Edward F. The SEUF Teacher s Handbook, 

ISBN 0-03 53801-7 ($23.95). 
Improving Classroom Social Climate Filmstrip 

Series to supplement Handbook and diagnostic 

tests. ISBN 0-05-56259 ($90.00). 
In-Service Drainer's Guide for Improving 

Classroom Social Climate, ISBN 0-03-55541 

($2.50). 

Materials may be ordered from the Order Fulfillment 
Department, Holt, Remhart and Wimton, 583 
Madison Arenue T New York, New York 11017. 
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Purpose: 

To enrich an existing curriculum or course by 
integrating issues and lessons that highlight people 
as "productive workers"; and to motivate students 
to believe in their own ability to succeed ? rid to 
think realistically about "life after high school." 

Rationale: 

Because more than 90 percent of American adults 
wilt work Tor 40 years or more, it is critical for 
schools to help youth see the relationship between 
"learning" and "earning " In addition, current 
research indicates that delinquency could be 
reduced If schools would help students mate a 
commitment to careers and to the value of work: 

Hurget Audience: 

Students in middle school or junior high school. 
Description: 

Work as a Topic of Study is divided into three 
progressive levels through which youth w ill develop 
a vision of their future and motivation for 
continued learning. Within this flexible sequence 
axe numerous activities, lessons, and resources For 
teachers to integrate into any academic or elective 
coarse: 

* levei I integrates brief references to the 
world of work and careers with continuing 
daily lesson plans. 

* level 11 presents classroom activities to 
teach team cooperation, decision making, 
and preparation for learning from community 
resource people. 

* Level ///exposes youth to the world oaf 
work and teaches them to use load resources 
to reinforce their basic course woHL 
Activities include preparation for community- 
based learning, group visits to local sites, 
smaH group learning projects in the 
community, ami ftiaif-tiay shadow experience: 

The Ttt^hcr s Ideabook contains many successful 
activities far teachers to use without requiring 
special training or curriculum development- 
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Curricula 

Classroom Learning to Attain social SfcUIa 

Be A Mcit)--Stty Drug Free* 

Experience- Based Carferr Education 

Law Related Education 

lawin a_Free Society 

Ombudsman: JtCUssfgom CommunLiiL 

Projccf S E L. F. (Securing Every Learner * Future) 

Work an a Topic of Study 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 
WDrk as a Ifopic of Study helps early adolescents to 
develop positive attitudes about their own potential 
and about the world of work. Delinquency 
prevention studies show that this type of 
commitment to social values will increase socially 
acceptable behavior and decrease the likelihood of 
delinquent behavior. Research also indicates that 
when youth acquire a genera] [career awareness that 
leads to serious career planning, their motivation to 
stay in school increases. 

Work as a Topic of Study 



Materials Needed: 

Descriptive materials andjelephonc consultations 
are available at no cost. The Teac&er's Tde&book, 
developed by the Wcstifigjtiduse National issues 
Center, is available from the Office of Juvtrnile 
justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

Personnel and Training Required* 

Teachers of any subject can effectively implement 
Work as a Topic of Study, and no special 
certification or «perichcc is required. A two-day 
staff training workshop may be scheduled upon 
request: Cosss ate negotiated individually. 

Contacts: 

Maty Santonastasso. Office of Juvenile Justice and 
IMinquency Prevention^ U^: De^artmeSS of 
Justice, 633 Indiana Avenue, N:W:, Washington, 
D C. 20531, (202) 724-8493 

joe \S6s, DSectoc, Center for Law and Justice, 
UcHvmjty of Washington, JD-45, Scutle, 
Wefaington 98195. (206) 543-1485- 

Andrea Hunter, Youth Coordinator; Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, 300 Southwest 
Sixtfi Avciaue, Portland, Oregon 97204, 
(800) 547-6339 Ext. 459 (toil-Sec), or (503) 248- 
6800 Ext. 459- 

Raul Tuset* Ufcstinghouse National Issues Center, 
P.O. Box 866, American City Building, Columbia, 
Maryland 21044, (301) 992-0066. 

Art Grecnbcrg, Principal, Bach Channel Hip 
School 100-00 Beach Channel Drive. Rocfcaway 
taifc, New \brk 1 1694, (212) 945-6998. 
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Student Involvement 

Alterative furiuiu Program 

Open lto*lJ*i*iciu Inyy^vt^wtu Inject 

Em Culture Development, r\»iUvc Peer Culture 
Peer F*cttttattan Progrwii 
Youth Action ttma 



Purposes 

To find positive alternatives to meet necd$ that 
might otherwise be mrt by lnvol\trnient to cb^g 
abi#c arid to iriiprovc individual self -concept and 
positive monition. 

Rationale: 

Providing meaningful alternative pursuits to mcttt 
students' real needs can channel energy in positive 
directions. 

Target Audiences 

Students in junior high, middle school, and high 
school. 

Description: 

Alternative Poults is a ^th^ricritcd program 
directed toward those whonecd meaningful 
free-time activity Groups usually meet for a 12**6 
14-week period in scbooU or community agencies 
either during school boors or after school. The 

Alternative 
Pursuits Papain 

group members decide c» tfiefr activities, (fed their 
own resources, and make their own decisions, froth 
individual and group activities are encouraged to 
belp participants gain a sense of community, this 
program differs from imply others hi that it is 
operated solely by youth. 

Activities selected vary widely according to the 
needs of the group and the community. CHwips 
tan: worked on c oun s e ling and career needs and 
Have explored Eastern philosophy, flower arranging, 
and hang gliding, they have volunteered at homes 
for the elderly and painted murals to brighten older 
school buildings. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
A program ^nS^oi^^rtiidS was sponsored by the 
National Jnstftute of Drug Abuse showed major 
improvements in students ' self<onccpts. Those 
working with the project report dm st udent s 
experienced an im proved seme of self -direction* 




better decision-nuking skills, arid a willingness to 
take appropriate risks. Where alternative pursuits 
wtte part of the school program, attendance also 
impended (see Comactsj, 

Materials Needed: 

Varies according to the activities selected. 

Personnel and TSatolng Required: 
A staff leader and, usually, peer facilitators are 
needed. The peer facilitators are program 
participants who stay dii for additional training. The 
Hampton program often uses summer retreats for 
training both teachers arid facilitators. 

Contacts: 

Ctofly Fletcher, AltcrnSvw^inc^ 1526 Aberdem 

Road, Suite 102, Hampton, Virginia 23605, 

(804) 858*2330. 
Pacific Institute for Research and Evaluation, 7101 

Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 612, Bethesda, Maryland 

20814,(501) 98OO301. 

References/Resources: 

Alternatives to Drug Abuse: Steps Jbward 
Prevention. Available from the National 
Clearinghouse on Drug Abuse Information, 5600 
Fishers Lane, Rockvfflc, M ary lan d 20857* 

Cohen, Allan. M Alternatives to Drags: New Visions 
for Society:" Tie Community's Response to Drug 
Use. cd Stanley Einstein. New York: Prtgarion 
Press, 1980. 
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Student Involvement 

Alternative Pursuits Program 
Open Road Student Involvement Project 

Pee r Culture OeveLppmeiit, Positive Peer Culture 
Peer Facilitation Program 
Youth Action Teams 



Purpose: 

To reduce student alienation and io improve school 
climate by offering training and experience 
applicable to real decision making for school 
policies arid operations. 

Rationale: 

When students have an opportunity to participate 
in decision making, tensions, violence, and 
vandalism can be reduced. 

Target Audiences 

Secondary school students who are considered to be 
leaders and opinion-makers by their peers, but who 
have not been involved necessarily in school 
activities because they may have tow grades or be 
"discipline problems 

Description: 

A teacher/leader identifies natural student leaders, 
then brings them together in a group called the 
Concerned Student Organization (CSO). As many 
natural leaders from as many segments of the school 
as possible are encouraged to join the group. The 



r 't know what a natural itadsr is*. Ail I 
now i$t aofcmwr i &o f i foot* a tract 

Santa Barbara High School Student 
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Concerned Student Organization is recognized as an 
official campus organization with a constitution and 
bylaws prepared by the students. Those who want 
greater Involvement can learn problem-solving, 
conflict resolution, and decision-making techniques 
in a Leadership Training Class that meets daily 
during a regular school period for academic credit. 

Open Road students have been a part of weekly 
administrative meetings on school policy, have 
established rumor-control communication networks, 

Open Road Student 
Involvement Project 

A PROGRAM OF TtfiE 
CITIZENS POLICY CENTER 



conducted community outreach programs, and 
mobilized citizens to work with students in 
campaigns against violence. The program involves 
three levels of student involvement: 

1. The Concerned Student Organization builds 
its credibility by recruiting a large number 
of students committed to creating a positive 
learning climate. 

2. The Concerned Student Organization selects 
projects and plans and implements 
recommendations. The Organization may 
choose to review student rights and 
responsibilities or initiate peer tutoring. 
Resource support groups of school and 
community members arid students provide 
assistance. 

3. Students become involved in critical 
decision making affecting the school and 
educational services, such as curriculum 
development and grievance procedures. 

Ah essential component of the Open Road 
project is the willingne^ of the principal and 
administration to allow students to implement their 
nrcontrnctKlations. 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 
More than 4,000 concerned students have 
participated in 30 California schools. Principals at 
these schools have recited less tension, 
approximately 50 percent less conflict and 
vandalism, increased pride in the school, and 
improved school climate. Results art discussed in 
Wall, Drier and Wertham. 

Materials Needed: 

Thic major cost is release time (one period) for the 

teacher/sponsor to prepare, be involved L and 

monitor the program. An office and a phone for the 
teacher/sponsor are desirable. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

TTie school principal is the key figure to ensure that 
students Will be allowed to play a significant role in 



the decision-making process and to encourage other 
administrative and faculty support. 

The teaebctfeponsor needs to organize the 
group; assist the group members in their activities; 
teach the Leadership Training Glass; work wth the 
Concerned Student Organization; and help facili ta t e 
communication with other students, faculty, and 
administration. Teachers usually organize the 
Resource Support Group. 

Contacts: 

Melinda Moore, Assistant Director; Citizens Policy 
Center; 1515 Ufcbstcr Street, Room 401, Oakland, 
California 94699, (415) 839-9037. 




Drier; Ftics and Carl V^»i^ v tfcfttf>?g Violence 
and Vandalism in School* An Emtuatfon Study 
of Two Experimental Approa&es. California 
Council on Criminal justice, 1978. 
Introduction to Student Involvement. A slide tape 
presentation on student inwlvetnent. Oakland, 
California: Citizens Policy Center. 1980. 
Involved Children Make Better Scboots: A Guide to 
Student /nw/t^^f/w./ftft^^a» Schools. 
Oakland, California: Citizens ftrtiey Center; 1983. 

Wall, John S„ ct ol. Juvenile Delinquency 

Prevention: A Compendium of 36 Program 
Models. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1981. 
XVbat Works: A Manmdfor Stw 
Oakland, California: Citizens Policy Center, Inc., 
1979. 
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Student Involvement 

Altennmr Pursuits Program 

O pen Road Stod a* Involvement Project 

Peer Culture Deretopraent. Positive Peer Culmre 
Peer Facilitatio n Pro gram 
Youth Actioo Teams 



Purposes 

To provide young adults an opportunity to alter the 
negative influence of the school peer society and to 
encourage students to accept responsibility for their 
own actions. 

Rationale: 

Brers exert substantial influence on behavior and 
values; youngsters can defend against inappropriate 
pee r pr\>si?rc by learning appropriate interaction 
and decision oiaking skills. 

Tkrgct Audience: 

Students in junior and senior high schools. 
Description: 

Peer CulHute Development and Positive ftcr Culture 
are self-help programs based on the ability of youth 
to help one another. A small group of students 
identified as natural leaders meets daily as part of 
their regular school program to help one another 
solve prbbicins. There is a PCD group leader/staff 
member, and t_a set of straightforward and dearly 
articulated principles to guide the group. Emphasis 
is placed on learning a problem-solving process and 
on improving interpersonal communication skills. 

Group participants arc recruited initially to 
include natural leaders. Although new members arc 
referred for crisis intervention and conflict 
resolution, the core of the group remains fairly 
constant over the semester to allow for development 
of interaction. Leaders can be teachers or outside 
individual* trained in the PCD approach. In the 
Omaha Positive Peer Culture program, parents must 
give permission for a student to enter the program 
and parents arc urged to attend an orientation 
meeting This model also has studetn ^ advisory 
groups to work with students who have behavior; 
attendance, or other problems. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

fleer Culture Development is used with over 2,060 

students yearly in the Chicago schools. It also is 



being used in Detroit and Indianapolis. Reports for 
the Johns Hopkins School Effectiveness Evaluation 
Study on the Chicago project indicate that peer 
counseling intervention produced positive effects oh 
belief in conventional rules, delinquent behavior; 
and school grades; although effects were not 
consistent over each semester and across categories 
of you th (Gottfredson), Instructional Research 
Reports #1975-10 and #1977-3 from the Omaha 
Public Schools document some of the early 
successes in that city. For the PPC group, attitudes 

Peer Culture Development 

(PCD) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Positive Peer Culture (PPC) 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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improved along with grades. There were fewer 
>uspcfisions, and tardy and absence rates declined. 
PPC b a^>e>j>ed also in Uall, ct al. 

Materials Needed: 
Implementation Manual from Peer Culture 
Development, Inc., or training materials from 
Positive Pfcef Culture. 

Personnel and Training Required; 

Teachers must be trained for Peer Cultur e 
Doelppmeni of Positive fter Culture, PCD trains 
school faculty members who will be trainers after 
PCD staff have departed, using a two-year course of 
theories implementation, group diagnostics, and 
training methods. PCD also trains group leaders in a 
two-semester process that involves working with a 
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group under the direction of a trainee The entire 
process is detailed in PCD's Implementation Manual. 
PPC professionals train volunteer teachers for eight 
to nine weeks in a one and one-half hour weekly 
training session. The trained teacher then organizes 
arid supports the group. 



4 Because institutions exist to serve student 
clearly defined means must be provided fo 
student participation in the formulation a* 
Implementation of Institutional policies* " 

NEA's Task Force on Student InvoJveroc 



Contacts: 

Kenneth Butts, Assistant Supmhterident, and Dr. 

Don Benning, Project Coordinator Department of 

Human/Community Relations, Omaha Public 

Schools, 3962 Davenport Street, Omaha, 

Nebraska 68131. (402) 554-1111; 
Gary Gottfredson, Center for Social Oi^ahLEatibn of 

Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 5505 North 

Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218, 

(301) 338-7570 
Sonny Luster, Peer Culture Development, Inc., 222 

Vffcst Adams, Room 1381, Chicago, Illinois 60606, 

(312) 236-4607. 
Eugene Skinner, 5174 ixvenwurth Street, Omaha, 

Nebraska 48106. 

References/Resources: 

"Rwitivc ftrer Culture: A System Based on TIC." 
Everybody 's Business, a Book About School 
Discipline, eels. Joan McCarty and M. Hayes 
Mizelh Southeastern Public Education, 1980. 

School Effectiveness Study, Interim Summary of 
Alternative Education Evaluation, Ed. Gary D 
Gottfredson. Baltimore, Maryland; Johns Hopkins 
University, May 1983. 

Vorfath Harry, arid Larry K. Brendtro. t^tttimPeer 
Culture. Chicago: Aldinc Publishing Co., 1974. 

Will, John S., et aj. Juvenile DeUnqumncy 
Prevmttoji: A Compendium of 36 Program 
Models, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1981. 
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Student Involvement 



Alternative. Ptxrmixs Prugimzi _ 
Open Raid Student tevolvraets Project 
Pe er Cutotfc PeveSopmaa, Positive Peer Culture 
Peer Facilitation Program 
Youth Acuog Teams 




Purpose: 

To train students to become effective facilitators, 
listeners, group leaders, tutors, community 
volunteers, and role models for one another. 

Rationale: 

Peer facilitation programs operate from the premise 
that young people have a natural tendency to 
depend on, and turn to. each other for support and 
thus can have a great fr'/luence on each other. 
Positive peer influence is a powerful force when 
used systematically. 

Tirgct Audiences 

Students in upper elementary, junior, arid senior 
high school classes. 

Description: 

Students elect to take the Florida structured 
program as a regular semester or year course. They 
receive training in vital communication skills, 
interpersonal and group dynamics, and problem- 
solving skills After a training period spanning six to 
nine weeks, students receive credit for working as 



peer tutors, counselors, teachers, or community 
workers. Four major components of an effective 
program ate: 

1. Establishing criteria for selecting students to 
be included in the program, such as desire 
or dependability. 

2. Developing systematic training of 30 hours 
minimum with qualified personnel. 

3. Providing continual supervision and 
accountability. 

4. Evaluating field experience and other 
benefits. 

In some states, such as Florida, peer facilitation 
classes may be credited fully in the same manner as 
any social studies, psychology; or English class. In 
enfier areas, the training may be extracurricular and 
for other time periods, the activities, however, are 
similar* 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
Evaluation reports from Florida noted significant 
improvement in self-esteem and social and moral 
attitudes in adolescents 14 to 18 years of age (see 

Peer Facilitation Program 



Contacts). Ail Indianapolis, Indiana, study showed 
academic improvement, improvement in attendance, 
and a reduction in discipline referrals (see Peer 
Facilitator Quarterly, March J983, p. 5). The June, 
1982, far facilitator Quarterly lists programs now 
in action in Arkansas, Florida, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, %sw Jersey, California, Illinois, and 
Ontario. 

Materials Needed: 

\buth Helping Ybutb: A Handbook for Training 
Peer Facilitators by Robert D. My rick and Tom 
Erney, 1978. 

Caring and Storing: Becoming A fter facilitator, 
a student handbook by R Myrick and Tom Erney, 
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1981, available from Educational Media 
Corporation. P.O. Box 2131 1, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55421, (612) 636-5098. 



**At^ameetingJ was attending, one of my 
recent graduates came up to me and said, 7 
just have to teUyou ibis, that Peer was the 
most important course in my bigb school 
earner*. I **** H every single day I think it 
ought to be made a required course/ ~ 



Barbara Porcber; 
Assistant Principal 
Palm Beach County; fla. 



Personnel and Training Required: 

A qualified instructor with skills in counseling and 
interpersonal cbxnmulucatibris should teach the 
course. 

Contacts: 

Dr. Thomas Erney, 2632 Northwest 43rd Street, 

Office 85. Gainesville, Florida 32606, 

(904) 378-2120. 
Barbara Porchcr, Assistant Principal, 

Spanish River High School, 5101 Jog 

Road. Boca Raton, Florida 33434. 

(305) 994-6100. 

References/Resources: 

Adolescent Peer Pressure Theory Correlates, and 
Program Implications forBrug Abuse 
Pretention. Rockvillc, Mar) land: U S. Department 



of Health and Human S<^c«L?^ri**ttd 1983 
DHHS Publication No. (ADM) 83-H52. Available 
from National Clearinghouse bh Drug Abuse 
information, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockvillc. 
Maryland 20857. 

Becoming a Friendly Helper A Hdn^ook/or 
Student Facilitators. Minneapolis: Educational 
Media Corporation, 1981. 

Peer Facilitator Quarterly, Ed. Robert P. Bowman, 
Ph.D., Counselor Education, University of South 
Car o li n a , Columbia, South Carolina 29208. 

Myrick, Robert D., and Robert P. Bowman. Children 
Helping Children: Teaching Students to Become 
Friendly Helpers. Minneapolis: Educational Media 
Corporation, 1981. 

Film: Peer Facilitators: ibutb Helping Ybutb (1976). 
Educational Media Corporation, Box 21311, _ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55421. A 27-minute film 
that shows how a peer facilitator program works. 




"Ifou see Artie, i love my parents, and I've got to torn 
school, • /orelseT* 
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Student Involvement 

Alternative Pur.uits Progr am 

Ope n Road Student Involvement P roject 

Peer Culture Development. Positive Peer Culture 
Peer. facilitation Program 

Vontfa Aft tOO TcMM 




Purpose: 

To provide an opportunity for a group of youth to 
share power and responsibility through studying a 
problem and deciding upon a suitable action. 

Rationale: 

Research and .practice ^indic^ tto, when young 
people help plan their own education and activities, 
they feel better about themselves, behave to more 
acceptable ways, and are willing to help bring about 
positive changes in the school and community. 

Tirget Audience: 

A wide range of young people with a eonccr n for 
others and a willingness to work. 

Description: 

Youth Action Teams are designed to merge 
educational experience with direct aid to 
communities. Each team involves 8 to 10 young 
people ages 1 2 to 2 1 . Each team consists of 
members of different ages, races, ami socio- 
economic backgrounds. Once formed, a team may 
operate anywhere at any time, in a school setting or 
in the community: 

Each team chooses a specific, existing social 
problem or current need, such as reducing school 
crime and violence or developing new jobs for 
youth. With the help of the team organi?T and 
{earning coordinator, the team then prepares an 
action plan. Each team member develops a learning 
contract based on individual goals and objectives, 
the available resources, and the activities required to 
earn a class credit. Contracts can be renegotiated if 
necessary. 
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Members of the team meet regularly and receive 
academic credit for what they research and learn. In 
many of the projects, they also are paid on an 
hourly basis for actual work completed. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Successful teams have been used by the Social 
Action Research Center in Marin County. California; 
by the St. Paul, Minnesota, Consumer Action 

Youth Action Teams 



Service; by the Berkeley, California, Youth Recycling 
Center; and by the East Lansing, Michigan, Youth 
Advocacy Group (see the YAT Manual). 



Materials Needed: 

Wry by project. All projects require the 
commitment of the school administration to 
recognize experience-based learning and a 
commitment on the pan of the community to allow 
youth involvement. 



Personnel and Training Required: 

Each team needs a Team Organizer; an older youth 
experienced in planning and development and a 
Learning Coordinator, a teacher, counselor, or 
project director who helps develop the learning 
contract and has overall administrative 
responsibility. 

Contacts: 

Willie Stapp, 15* Cole Street #4, San Francisco, 

California 941 17, (415) 386-2094. 
Craig A. Sundlee, 964 Oak Street, San Francisco, 

Cahfornla 94117, (415) 586-2094. 

References/Resources: 

SundMee, Craig A., and Willie, Stapp. The YAT 

Manual, Wulh Action Teams. San Rafael, 

California: Social Action Research Center, 1979. 
Available from SARC, 6849 Lucas Valley Road, 
Nicasio, California 94946 
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School-Family 

HooKr-BaAcd Reinforcement of School Behavior 

Hume- School Coofiluuloo — - . - --- 

Parctas a* VfcOuntcerv Hiterv ar*2 CES&fooci A^isiroo 
Rciaiio^hip Enhancement Skill taming. Filial 
Enhancement skill Training 



PuipOSC: 

To encourage a consistent, positive influence in 
both the home and school. 

Rationale: 

Both the home and school a^iencttaflect the 
behavior of young people. Consistent expectations 
and sanctions in both environments should result in 
improved academic performance and behavior. 

Home-Based Reinforcement 
of School Behavior 




Tkrgct Audience: 

Students in elementary and junior high schools and 
their Czmilics. 

Description: 

In Home-Based Reinforcement programs, parents 
furnish rewards for their child's successful school 
behavior. Parents and teachers plan together; agree 
on classroom objectives, itnd define desirable 
behavior. School-home note systems arc used to 
inform parents about their child's daily 
performance. Parents thai offer a variety oi 
reinforcements of graduated worth for specific 
behaviors. Home-based reward systems rely on the 
parent's sense that school performance is important 
and on the teacher's capacity to focus on individual 
children. 

This type of system is easy tcHnitiate but 
difficult to maintain. Often supplement^ support 
strategies arc needed, these might include home 
visits, calls, of parents* support groups. 

Evidence of Effectf vencssj 
Home -based rewards have been used to increase 
homework completion ratti; to increase math, 
trading, and spelling scores; to reduce truancy; and 
to control disruptive behavior (see Ayllon ct al. t 
1975; Fairchild, 1976). 

Materials Needed: 

A reward list arid communication form must be 
developed. 

Personnel and training Required: 

•teachers usually prwidc parents wUh minimal 
training in the use of rewards. Time for teacher- 
parent conferences also is required along with time 
for follow-up. 

Contacts: 

Dr. Joyce L Epstein, School Organization Program, 
Johns Hopkins University Center for Soda! 
Organization of Schools, 5505 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
(301) 338-7570. 



Jean B Schujnaken 310 COfc, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 66645, (913) 864-2706. 

Dr. Edward O. Brown, Center for law and Justice, 
University of Vfashingioo D-? 4 ?, Scwle, 
Washington 98195. <206) 545-1485. 



r eacbers who need parents' assistance or 
who choose to emphasize family scboot 
deration, are more likely to bare worked 
but ways to im^eimpt^^tsfro^ off 
educational Imett" 

Henry jay Becker and Joyce L. Epstein 
Jb!*fb Hopkins University 



References/Resources: 

Aikeson, Beverley M., and Rex Forehand. "Home- 
Based Reinforcement P/ograrh Desired to 
Modify Classroom Behavior; A Review and 
Methodological Evaluation." Psychological 
Bulletin, Vbl. 86, No. 0 (November 1979), 
pp. 1298 1308. 

Ayllon, Teodoro, S; Garbcr, and K. Pisbt ^Thc 
Eliminatior? of Discipline Prttolcms Throughji 
Combined^choomome Motivaiionsl System;" 
Behavior Therapy, Vol. 6, pp. 616-626. 

Earth, Richard. ,4 Home-Ba*ed tteirdorcKfftcnt of 
School Behavior: A Review and Analysis," Review 
of Educational Research. Vol 49, tio; 3 (Summer 
1979), pp. 436-438. 

Epstein, Dr. Joyce. Summary of Research Reports 
on teachers 9 Practices of Parent involvement 
Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Social Organization of Schools, 1982. 

Fairchild, Thomas N. " Home-School Token 
Economies: Bridging the Communication Gap;" 
Psychology in the Schools, Vol 13, No 4 (197f?V 
pp. 465-467. 



Fraser, Mark W.,jtf|d J. David Hawkins: /tow/ 
Training for Delinquency Prtvesttion; A Review 
and Overview. Washington, DC: National 
Institute for Ju»«iifcJusUcc aad peiu^uasey 
Prevention, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prtvattiatt, UjS~ Department of 
Justice. 1982. 

Will, John 5- ct aU. Juvenile bettnqwtmy 
Prevention; A Compendi urn of 36 Models. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1980; 




~t approve of encouraging an informal classroom 
atmosphere, Ms Sbumway, However . . 
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School-Family 



H**nr lU-intitrtrmmi of School Behavior 

Hook- -Sthool Coordiiuior* __ 

Vuiuntrrrv Tutor*, and CU**coom A*sc>ami 
BciUiL4J«i»bip fcjQiunccnicni Thrauag f deal 
tahinctrmem sfcfli Training 



Purpose: 

To provide direct assistance and a support network 
for student and families and to improve 
home >chool communication. 

Rationale: 

School > need the support of the local community, 
and parent i need to be well informed about what is 
going on in schools. When indicated, support 
sen ices to students and their families can reduce 
alienation and improve b»oth attendance and 
academic achievement. 

Home-Scfaoo! Coordinators 



Target Audience: 

Students and families in heed of additional support 
or assistance. 

Description: 

The Home School Coordinator is a school official 
who acts as a liaison between the school and 
families of students. Programs have taken many 
forms and can involve both staff and volunteers, 
f hey may of fer intensive shbrvternj therapy and 
assistance or long-term support services; In the 
Salem, Oregon, Child Development Specialist 
program, coordinators assess student development, 
offer counseling and referral, and sponsor training 
Tor both teachers and parents. Homc>School 
Coordinators also have recruited parents for 
involvement in other (programs. 

In the Columbus, Ohio, Home-School program, 
coordinators work with families and students on 
desegregation related problems, attendance and 
related school problems, and with the special needs 
of low-income students. In 1 982, coordinators 
made more than 700 home visits. In the Baltimore 
Family Activities to Maintain Enrollment (FAME) 
program, four paraprofessionaJ family ipecialists 
made home visits and checked attendance. Other 
project activities have included Parent Effectiveness 
Training, counseling, peer tutoring, and family 
outings. 




Evidence of Effectiveness; 
According to reports assembled by the National 
Institute of Education, school cocrdirouors indicate 
positive improvement in student achievement and 
behavior as well as increased {mem cooperation. 
Sfcwe than 90 percent of the parents in the 
Columbus program reported coordinators were a 
positive influence in both the home and the school. 

Materials Needed: 

Depend or* the activities involved. 

Personnel and Training Required! 

Coordinators need to be tnimcd by school 
personnel. Coordination and training probably 
should be handled by a staff specialist, but both 
staff and volunteers have participated in programs. 

Contacts: 

Dr. Edward O. Brown. Center for Law and Justice, 
JD-45, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 98195. (206) 543-1485. 

Oliver Motes, Teaching and instruction Division, 
National Institute of Education, 1200 19th Street, 
N.W., Wuhington, D C. 20208, (202) 254-5*07. 

Dt Maxine Smith, Director of Staff Devctopniem 
and Human Relations, Watergate Center, 5080 
Wicklow Road, Columbus, Ohio 43204, 
(614) 276-6361. 

References/Resources: 

Collins, Carter H., Oliver Moles, and Mary Cross. 
The Home School Conntttfon, SeUxted 
Partnership Frogmms (1982) . Available from 
the Institute for Responsive Education, 605 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
02215. 
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School-Family 

Home-Based Bemforoaaera of School Behavior 

Home-Scboai CoGrttaaeofv 

Parents as \bteatccr*, Ttoior*, and Classroom 
Assistants 

BrUin»mhfr Fnhyrrrn gg S kM Tranmng, F^ial 
P n hy y r f fK fH Training 



Purpose: 

To increase interaction between parcras and schools, 
to encourage consistent operations that will aid 
understandings and to imprcNve mutual support in 
both settings. 

Rationale: 

To increase the ef fectiveness of their work, schools 
need the support of parents and the community. 
Parents and other community members need to be 
well informed about wnat goes on in the schools in 
order to provide the necessary positive, public 
support 

Uargrt Audience: 

All schools, parents, and other community 
members: 

Description: 

intents and other interested adulcs are invited into 
the classroom as volunteers to assist teachers and to 
provide more time to meet individual needs of 
students. The parents" work may vary, but is 
intended so provide assistance wherever it is needed 
most. A parent may give si ppkmcntal instruction, 
assist in grading papers, monitor playground 
activities, help in the cafeteria, or tutor in a special 
subject such as art or careers exploration, 
^jumeers also may offer clerical assistance of 
furnish transportation. 

Some programs offer late day mining sessions 
or economic incentives to stimulate participation of 
wonting class and minority parents. In many areas, 
retired individuals whose children are Ho longer in 
schools are being recruited successfully. Their 
assistance is essential because the increase in the 
number of working mothers ha* depleted the 
traditionally available volunteers. Retired individuals 
also offer children an opportunity to interact 
directly with senior citizens. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Programs of this type are common. School 
principals report participation is greatest in middle 
class districts where there is a high proportion of 




Parents as Volunteers, 
Tbtors, and Classroom 
Assistants 



two-parent families with only one parent working. 
Many school distrias report they actively ate 
encouraging new approaches to attract a wider 
representation in the volunteer group. 

Materials Needed: 

Depend on activities. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

lrt*$ervice training varies depending ob specific 
tasks, training in basic tutorial skills canbe 
accomplished in a few short sessions. Training also 
should be provided for staff to enable effective use 
of volunteer services. 

Contacts: 

Dr. Joyce L. Epstein, School Organization Program, 
Johns Hopkins University Ccnrter for SiKiat 
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Organization of Schools, 3505 North Charles 

Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

(501) 338-^5"U 
Dr. Douglas M: fefr, CemcHbr fcawjind justice, JD- 

•4S University of Vf^ashington, Seattle, Ulstungton 

9H195, (206) 543-1485, 
Yanda Williamson, Director, Volunteer* Upholding 

Education, 7115 Clarke Road, Wot Win Beach, 

rmm 33407, (305) 684 5 i n. 

RcfHtraccs/Rcsourccs: 

Burns, Gerald: fie Study cfPaf^aitnt^t^eht 
m Tour Federal Education Programs, Executive 
Summary. \tfehingte«i, D C; The 11.3. 
Department of Education, Office of Planning, 
Budget and Evaluation, Sweixiber 1982. 



Epstein, Dr. Joyce. Summary of Research Reports 
on Teachers' Practices Parents' Ini&vement. 
Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Social Organization of Schools. I9S2. 

Utilizing Volunteers in Yow^&tessroomrA 
Handbook for Teachers. Tallahassee. Florida, 
Sate Department of Education, 1980. 

Volunteers Upholding Education. Orientation 
Manual for Palm Beach County School Volunteer 
Program. 

VfeUJohn $.. et ^Juvenile Delinquency 
Pretention: A_ Compendium of Jtf Models. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1981. (Available from the Child 
Development Specialist Program, Salem, Oregon.) 




' I sometimes wonder about WUson % immediate 
feedback to stu4entsf 
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School-Family 

Home-Based RetoforecsBeix of School B H tivior 

Home-School CoatdmMon 

Parents as Vtataotccr*, "ftaocy and Quarooro AssisaBU 
■rli t WwitMp Wa karnxmeM SkM Training; Filial 
fmhmcxmau Sfcflfl Training 



Purpose: 

To encourage better communication and to develop 
conflictyproblem- resolution skills within families. 

Rationale: 

Parent* can influence attitudes and behaviors of 
their children and help them to become more goal- 
directed. 

Target Audience: 

Relationship Enhancement Skill Training focuses on 
secondary school >t intents (ages 1 1 to 18) ami their 
families, the training for elementary students and 
their families can be provided through the Filial 
Enhancement Training program. 

Description: 

Relationship Enhancement Training is directed 
toward *kill training in nine areas grouped in 
communication, problcrc)*solving, and maintenance 
skills training. Groups may include one to four or 
five familk-v The training can be a one weekend 
>OMon or weekly sessions of tjro *nd one-half 
hours for 12 to 15 weeks. Numbers in the group 
and the training schedule are flexible to meet the 
local need. 

Sessions focus on improving and strengthening 
family relationships , helping set goals, and 
csttbiishinfc norms. The program also teaches 
maintenance skills in order that improvements can 
be rctaintxi over time. Variations of the program 
may he u*cd for teacher student scsstdifs and for 
younger children (the Filial Program). 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

In a recent Gucfficy study of mothers and 
daughters, ages 1 1 to 18, Relationship Enhancement 
Training proved superior to rib treatment and to 
traditional group therapy in developing general 
communication skills, empathctic understanding, 
and the general quality of the relationship. After six 
months, participants continued to shrw gains on ail 
measures. Classroom behavior, attendance, and 
school attitudes improved in a program w here 
students and teachers were trained. 



Materials Needed: 

Relationship Enhancement: Skill Training 
Fn^rams/orTb^n^y Problem Pmmtp&njmd 
Enrichment, San Francisco: Jossey-Bals, 1977. 

Manuals for trainers and parents are available for the 
FilftS Program from IDEALS (ice Contacts). 
Manual for students in Relationship Enhancement is 
available from IDEALS. 
Videotapes and films also are available. 

Relationship Enhancement 
Skill Training; Filial 

Personnel and tlraining Required: 
A trained group leader is essential Training is 
available through IDEALS and from IDEALS trainers 
located at colleges ami universities across the 
country. 

Contacts: 

Bernard Gucrncy; jt, Ph:D., Professor of Human 

Development, Catherine Bcacher House, 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 

Pennsylvania 16802. (804) 865*175 
IDEALS (Training through Institute for Development 

for Emotional and Life Skills), PO, Box 391. State 

College. Pennsylvania 16804. 

Rcferenccs/Rcsourccsf 

Gucrncy; Bernard G;. Jr. j Coufal, and E. 

Vogelsong. "Relationship Enhancement Versus a 
Traditional Approach to f hcfagrutic/PltsTntative/ 
Enrichment Parent-Adolescent Programs/ Journal 
of Consulting and Clinical Psychology \ Vol. 49 
<l981j, pp. 927-959. 

Gucrncy, Bernard G., jr., J. Coufal, and E. 

Vogelsong. "Relationship Enhancement Versus a 
Traditional Treatment; R)llbw*up and Booster 
Effects^ Chapter in Family Studies Review 
Perif^oot, cd, D. Olson, New York: Sage 
Publications, 1983: 
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School-Community 

Ami- Vandalism Protect* 

Cooperatively 

Officer itiendiy jfrojy^ni 

Siihool-Bumcs^iPari^^hlps 

School-Conmiunity^dYifrory Councils 

School. Site Management . . 

limes Square Ttaancy Oiareach Project 
Sitting volunteers in Action 
Youth Awarenctt Program 



Purposes 

To reduce vandalism by increasing individual and 
school pride and creating an awareness of the cosi 
of vandalism. 

Rationale: 

Increasing students' self-pride as well as pride in 
their school has positive effects bit school climate 
and reduces the incentive for^ahdalism. Including 
students, school staff, and community people in the 
planning and implementation of projects helps to 
guarantee a high level of interest and support. 

Target Audience: 

All students in the school and community members. 
This type of program can be adapted for elementary, 
middle, or senior high schools. 

Description: 

Although Anti-Viandalism Projctcts have a i common 
goal, they may be organised and operated in many 
different ways according to school and community 



Anti-Vandalism Projects 



heeds. They often begin in response to community 
concern about property damage or because school 
officials want to improve the appearance of school 
buildings. Successful projects usually involve both 
school and the community. 

Usually an action committee, established by the 
superintendent or principal, plans and directs 
activities. The committee ^incJude^studcnts, 
teachers, and administrators and may also^invlic 
repft^entatives from sU? P.T.A., local business, and 
law enforcement agei; vies. A school staff person 
often serves as cddrUifUtdr and assists in publicity 
efforts. 

Activities vary, but rlic primary focus is usually 
on improving both individual and school pride. The 
comnmittee may sponsor slogan or essay contests 
(format varies according to grade), moral painting 
projects, and school clean-up days, the committee 
plans assemblies, and produces video or slide 
presentations, public information materials, plays, 
or puppet shows. The North East Independent 




"We are mart interested in negotiating simple 
changes in the school s tardiness rules than in 
training alt teachers in better doorway 
tactics. We are more interested in radical 
solu tions to the problem of students racing 
for the ttts after school le.g.< csHtngingthe 
hies schedule) Wan in coaxing fwcfcrr* 
to patrol the hallways. We are more interested 
in controlling the use of the P. A. system than 
in training teachers to be better cAmroom 
managers of the disruptions II causes" 

Alfred S. Alschuler, Ph.D 
University of Massachusetts 



School District in San Antonio, loos, instituted ah 
all-encompassing Superintendent's Sportmanship 
Tfcophy for the school with the highest ratings in 
designated areas of improvement. 

Businesses often participate by donating prizes 
for contests or lending equipment and expertise for 
individual projects. In Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
the Board of Realtors increased the incentive to join 
in its anti-vandalism contest by establishing a fund 
for each school. Expenses resulting from vandalism 
were paid oat of the fund, but disbalance at the 
end of the year belonged tqjhe school to 6c used 
far whatever it wanted. In many locations. Jaw 
enforcement and security personnel cooperate in 
establishing a nrighborhood watch or a "hot line'* 
for reporting suspicious activities around schools. 

According to the San Antonio project reports, 
the most important rcpect of the specific programs 
is that they were initiated and promoted by students 
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on the committee. Most projects aisb emphasize 
that expenditures for this, type of program are 
minimal. 

Evidence of Effectiveness; 
In Colorado Springs, the program resulted to a 33 
percent ^reduction in district vandalism, along with 
increased awareness of the needless cost of 
vandalism. In San Antonio, the costs of vandalism 
decreased 16.2 percent, 2 1 4 percent ^and 35 0 
percent in the three years following the "base" year 
^ah average of *hree prior years). 



**0tti of Ibe most effective and cost-efficient 
wyx to reduce exterior school vandalism and 
break-ins is often otvrlooked— community 
involvement" 

Sifer Schools, Go&ls and Strategies, 

Procedure Manual of Olympia, >tfwhington 
i Jcily 1983 



Materials Needled* 

Seed money may tfe* riraled ftor film, tapes, and 
public relations mat&r^: 

Personnel and Training Required: 

A staff person usually as a coordinator and program 
promoter. 

Contacts: 

Charles Gaul, Principal, Dbhcriy Hills School, 4515 

Baines Road. Colorado Springs, Colorado 80917, 

(303)635-6200. 
Sara Harris, Public Information pffico; North East 

Independent School District, 10333 Broadway, 

San Antonio, loos 78217. 

References/Resources: 

Casserly, Michael D. Sd^Van^ism: A Review of 
Programs. Prepared for the Council of the Great 
City Schools under LEAA Grant No. 76 



N 1990 1 39, 1977, Available from Cqimcfl of the 
Great City Schools, 1707 H Street. 5th 
Floor; Washington, D C. 20006. 

National Institute of Education. School Orlme and 
Disruption: Prevention Models. ^Hington, 
D:C: U S Government Printing .Gtfficfc, 1978. 

Muilins, GcraUL Preventing IkJ^^ 

Vandalism. California School Boards j^sociaftfti, 
916 23rd Street, Sacnunento, CMtwrv*, & 

Vestermark, Seymour D, Jr., smtf Pel;** Hteuvtiu 
Controlling Crime in the Scftro& ik Cnmptete 
Security Handbook for Adminismzvrz West 
Nyack, New York: Parker Publisbftcg Company, 
Inc., 1978. 

An anti-vandalism film is avaitatble from fhe U>n# 
Island Board of Realtors. Comact Bea Rizzb^ 
UBR, 515 Broad Hollow Road, Melville, New 
Yikk U747, (516)694*3900- 
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School-Community 

Anti_Yand*iKn^ 

Coop^nitlvc Voiatlutul tducatloti 

oiiicer friendly Program 

School -Business Partnership* _. 

School Comnienity Advisory Councils 

School. Site Management 

Times Square Truancy Outreach Project 

YounK Volunteers in Action 

Youth Awareness Program 



Purpose; 

lb provide training in those vocational areas not 
currently being offered at a vocational, technical, of 
comprehensive high school; to serve studenis who 
are unable to gain admission to a vocational 
program due to excessive applicants; to serve 
students who may drop out of sdioo^i because of 

Cooperative Vocational 
Education (CVS) 



financial, domestic, or scholastic problems; and to 
provide training ibr students who need an 
alternative form of education that meets their 

unique needs: 

Rationale: 

the employment experience assists students in 
establishing and achieving goals appropriate to their 
future employment needs, participating in activities 
that arc directly relevant to their livelihood, 
tievelopiing job-related behavioral skills prior to 
school graduation, and becoming involved and 
committed m their own future worfe success. 




Ikrget Audience: 

High school students with a vocational career 
objective that cannot be met by any existing in- 
school vocational programs. 

Description: 

Cooperative Vocational Education (CVE) is a 
program in which high school students work at a 
career occupation during part of their school day. It 
is designed to integrate theoretical classroom and 
shop study with planned and s upervisee* practical 
operfencc in selected employment _assig^ents. 
Although CVE is used widely, program requirements 
and vocational opi^mmitits^ary by local 
community. One successful model is the 

Cooperative Diversified Occupations (CDO) 

approach used by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education which "bridges the gap" between school 
and careen In this program, students with specific 
career objectives are matched with related 
employment experience while they attend planned 
periods of related classroom theory at school. No 
rcchnical instruction is provided by the school. 

Because successful cooperative CDO programs 
involve the employing community, they require 
careful planning and coordination. The most 
successful programs have given special attention to 
the following items: 

• Appointing a cooperative education 
instructor who is properly certified. 

• Conducting student and community interest 
surveys to determine need and acceptance of 
the CDO program. It is helpful if the 
instructor conducts the surveys, because the 
personal contacts are helpful later in 
obtaining job placements for students. 

• Establishing an advisory committee that can 
improve the effectiveness of the CDO 
program in operation. 

• Determining the cost ami method of 
financing the program. 
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VThcre cdoj^rauve, diversified vocational education 
is provided, it is planned in accordance with the 
student s stated career or occupational objectives 
and includes the following: 

• Related learning experiences at a school 
approved work station: 

• In-school general and specific vocational 
education instruction. 

t A memorandum of understanding which 
involves the pupil, parent, school officL), 
and cooperating employer or the employer's 
representative. 

• Payment of a legal wage except wbcfi ffie 
student is s*lf -employ^ ar observ ing. 

• Provision for administration and supervision 
by school staff members in cooperation with 
the employer. 



'•Vocational education has merit when solid 
rounding in language ami math is a prelude 
to hands-on^ training. Most employees want 
"iterate, reliable workers, who come to work 
ready to profit from rapid on-the-jott- 
training" 



Gilbcr T. Sewall 

Fortune, September 19. 1985 



• Time Tor coordination of on-the-job 
activities, nearly one-half hour per week. 

• Credit for cooperative work experience. 

• A certified cooperative voc-cd instructor 

ordinating the program. 

? y ^encc of Effectiveness: 

FwrifcySvania school administrators report that CDU 
helps to minimize the drop-out rate by helping 
students solve their financial problems which often 
contribute to their educational problems. Both 
students and industry benefit through salaried work 
experience. Student* *jv*t ? "suiid" work habits 
and realistic skills Isr«£ »m&H tinns seek CDO 
students because they exhibit positive work 
attitudes (see Contacts). 

Materials Needed: 

State curriculum resource guides for vocational 
r<3ut?tibn arc available from the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational 
Education (see Contacts). 

Personnel Training Required: 

A certified cooperative education instructor is 
assigned as coordinator for the program. 

Contacts: 

E.H. Blyler, State Superv isor, Marketing and 

Distribution, Education, Vocational, Cooperative 
Education, Bureau of Vocational f ( k^tion. Sixth 
Floor; 333 Market Street, P.O. Box 91 U 
Harrtsburg, Pennsylvania 17108, {tit; 7*3696$ 

References/Resources: 

The following resources are available from VEIN 
(Vocational Education Information Network), 
Maiemiile State College, Stay^Rocirch and 
Learning Crater, MiUcrsvflle, ftnraylvania 17551 

Cooperative Diversified Occupations: An 

Occupational Information Resource Guide for 
Vocational Education , 1975- 

Occupational Information Resources for 

Vocational Programs witlb Emphasis for CDO, 
1977. 
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School* Community 

Ami A^daijsiU .feiri'ii 

imperative Viic^iii uuL lUJuc at ion 

Office* friendly Program _ _ 

School-Bosiness Partnerships _ 

School-Commonly Advisor)- Councils 

School Site Management 

1 iiiies Square Truaricy Outreach Project 

YouriK \oluruclrs iri Ac tion 

Youth Awareness Program 



Purpose: 

To improve understanding and rapport between 
children and police; to provide positive experiences 
with police and their work; and to provide children 
with the opportunity to learn about their rights, 
responsibilities, and obligations as community 
members. 

Rationale: 

Respccr for and communication with poiice as 
individuals will foster acceptance and improve 
knowledge of the law; 

Tirget Audience: 

Students in grades R through 3* 

Officer Friendly Program 



Description: 

The Officer Friendly program is a joint venture of 
the police or sheriffs departrnait and the school. 
Officer Friendly, a uniformed police officer who has 
had special training fur this program, talks with 
classes and f urnbies materials (puzzles and games) 
designed to "humanize 14 officers, to teach civic 
responsibility, and to work toward reduction of 
crime. The classroom teacher uses the s, trials to 
continue the program between officer visits. 




Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Successful programs have operated for many years 
and currently are in place in more than 250 large 
and small communities across the United Slates, the 
national office (see Contacts) reports that schools 
note improved student, teacher, and community 
attitudes; better rapport between police and the 
community ; and reduced vandalism . The "stranger- 
danger'* component has reduced abductors in 
several communities. 

Materials Needed: 

fbe National Officer Frivndiy Program Guide and 
the 80 reproducible originals of classroom materials. 
TSe individual WatMr Guides (one for each grade). 
T3te Officer Frterrfty Classroom Kit, provided after 
the program has stared, for use in the classroom 
tk^wcen oilier visits. 

Personnel 2nd Drafting, Required: 
Aipp^xunatciy three days training plus release time 
usual j, is fttt^MXf ftyr tfe *>*£iccr. The school 
provides a coordinate and time for the 
presentation. 

Contacts: 

Richard Hastung, Program Director; the Scars 
Roebuck Foundation, Office Friendly Program, 
Sears Tower, D903 37 20 Chicago, Illinois 60684, 
(312) 875-8316. 

Regional Offices of the Sears Roebuck foundation 
are: 

Eastern: 555 East Lancaster Avenue Street, Davids, 
Pennsylvania 19087, (215) 293*2104. 
Midwestern: 7447 Skokie Boulevard, SltbJtie, 
Illinois 60077, (312) 967-3223. 
Pactftc: J212 148th Avenue, N.E., Redmocad, 
Washington 98052, (206) 643-3215. 
Southern: 675 Fc>:kc <fc Leon Avenue, N.iL, 
Annex 95, Atlanta, Georgia 30395, 
(404) 885-3707. 

Southwestern; 1000 Bellcview, Dallas, tcsas 
75295, (214) 565-4691. 
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Purpose; 

To broaden Mjppou for local public schools and to 
bring new resources to schools, especially technical 
and managerial expertise, volunteers, equipment, 
and access for teachers and students to business and 
industry. 

Rationale: 

Business and industry depend /upon the quality of 
the education system Tor the Future labor pool and 
the economic and social stability of the fobal 
community. Business involvement in local schools 
enhances corporate image in the community; 
cables business people to help upgrade the quality 
of school curricula and technology, and* in some 
areas, has provided support for higher taxes for 
better schools. 

Target Audience: 

Companies and agencies: 

Description: 

Effective School-Business Partnerships are designed 
to match resources and heeds in both the school 
and the company, in large citywide programs, a full 
time program director dually mediates and 
monitors the pairings, with specific activities 
developed by a committee of company and school 
representatives. The school and the company also 
assign part time coordinators to manage the 
partnership. The extent and duration of 



School-Community 

Ami- Van dalism Project* 

Cooporatiye_^ 

CMftacr Friendly Program 

ScboolBuilnew Partnership* . 

School-Community Advisory Councils 

School Site Management 

1 irnc* Square Truancy Outreach Project 

Young Volunteers in Action 

Youth Awareness Program 



commitment varies, but the most durable include a 
written contract defining mutual responsibilities, 
regular evaluation, and reviews at all levels of the 
company and school before contracts arc renewed. 

The typical pre-employment training programs 
emphasize wntia! skills for baste academic 
competency and lor cmplo^ttity: punctuality and 
appropriate dress and behavior Pre-employment 
also includes exposure to career paths and specific 
requirements and expectations that Icrcal companies 
haw for emerging Jobs. 

Effective programs encourage regular and 
frequent contact between the business and students, 
the use of "mentors" — employees who volunteer to 
develop close and supportive relationships with 
individual students— significantly extends school 
guidance efforts because of the credibility that 
employees in the "real world" have among many 
students* Employees also acquaint teachers with 

School-Business Partnerships 



cttrrcnt developments in many relevant fields, often 
providing first hand experiences in companies 
through summer internships, s eminars , and 
association with technology experts in computer 
science and graphic arts. 

The critical factor Jn forming ; psirthmrifp«--the 
most common stumbling i_biodt_-~fa » in xdemifying 
mutual needs through a reliable planning process, 
the National School Volunteer Program has 
developed a training component that enables 
corporate program directors to follow a tested and 
reliable process in creating and managing a program 
using company volunteers in the schools. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 
The 3ody of evidence of effectiveness in this field is 
diverse and fairly extensive, although somewhat 
uneven. The evaluation of the Chicago Adopt -A- 
School program, conducted by Chicago United, is 
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among the most current. Studies of the Philadelphia 
Career Academies offer especially useful insights 
into exemplary school-based programs aimed at 
youth at risk (see Contacts). 

Materials Needed: 

Depend upon program chosen. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

A coordinator Tor each school and each business. 

Contacts: 

Barbara Russell, Director, Adopt-A-School, and Rose 
Bauer. Assistant Director, Memphis City Schools, 
2597 Avery Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 381 12, 
(901)454-5364. 

Terry Chauche, Cowdinator, Business School 

Partnerships (ZIPS), Houston Independent School 
District, 3030 Richmond Avenue, Houston, Texas 
77027,(713) 625-5011. 

Al Sterling, Director, Adopt-A-School Program, 

Chicago Board of Education, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, 6-C, Chicago, Illinois 60609, 
(312) 890-8346. 

Daniel Merenda, National School Vbluntcer 
Program, 701 North Fairfax Street, Suite 320, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314, (703) 836-4880. 




Henrik Koning, Philadelphia High School Academy 
Association, inc., 2301 Mariict Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101, 
(215) 841-5568. 

References: 

American Education XVIII. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 

Department of Education, July 19#2 , pp. 23-28. 
"The ABC's of A^opt-A-Sdi661:" A description and 

guide for one of the most successful programs, 

available from the Memphis Public Schools (sec 

Contacts). 

Barton, Paul E. Employer* Education Partnerships: 
Who Does What, How They Do it, and What It 
Means. A 1983 review of the literature available 
from the National Commission tor Employment 
Policy, 1522 K Street, N.W., Suite 500, 
Washington, D C. 20005. 

'The business Community and the Public Schools: 
A Dynamic Partnership. 9 ' A free guide to the 
history of partnerships in Dallas, available from 

the Dallas Independent Schools, Community 

Relations, 3700 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Texas 75204, 
(214)824-1620. 

Lacey, Richard A. Burning Primers: How Schools 
and Compitntes Meet Mutual Seeds. Available 
from the Nitional Commission for Employment 
Policy. 1522 K Street. N.VST., Washington, D.C 
20006. 

Merenda, Daniel W. (National School Volunteer 
Program), and Margaret Hum (Utah Power and 
light Company). Creating & Managing A 
Corporate School Volunteer Program: A Manual 
for Program Directors. Available from The 
National School Volunteer Program, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22514, (703) 836-1880. 

TbeJttvaTe Sector Ybuth Connection? School to 
Work. Schilit, Henrietta, ami Richard Lacey. 
Available from Vocational Youth Foundation, 44 
East 23rd Sxreu New York, New York 10010. 
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School-Community 

Anti-Vandalism Projects 

Cooperative Vocational Education 

Officer Friendly Program 
_ __^hooi-By»if!es* Partnerships 
School-ComwttoJry Advisory Council* 

School Site Management 

Times Square Truancy Outreach Project 

Young Volunteers in Action 

Youth Awareness Program 



Purpose: 

To involve a larj;c number of citizens in democratic 
decision making regarding their local schools and to 
improve school and community relationships. 

Rationale: 

The success of public schools depends to a large 
exfejit on the understanding and support of the 
avnmunity Citizens must be involved in planning 
to rmcet local needs and in setting the policies that 
will determine just how schools will operate: 

Target Audience: 

School leaders and community members. 
Description: 

School Advisory Councils or committees can serve 
several functions and be structured in a variety of 
ways: One type of advisory group is a standing 
committee that provides a discussion forum and a 
source of constant feedback for the administrator 
and staff. Students and community nienribers nuy 
have separate grout* or a single committee, but the 
committee members are selected to voice the views 
of the population they represent. The second type 
of advisory group is a study committee, usually 
established to deal with a specific problem. The 
study committee has broad representation to capture 
the views and assistance of the entire community. 

Each school usually has its own advisory 
councils, but it is possible for the same council to 
serve as a continuing and problem-resolution group 
fo? the aitiffeschTOl systan.^ewne councils ^have 
appointed (members, some elected, and scjic a 
combination: 

Advisory councils have been in use for many 
years, and some federal programs, some stiles, and 
many cities how require them as a way to increase 
community participation in the schools. Because 
effective councils need top level support and 
assistance, the most successful ones are sanctioned 
tby the board of education and have the support of 
the school leadership. They establish their own 
bylaws and schedules for rccommcniations and 
reports, twit work closely with school officials. 
Numbers vary, but larger groups usually are divided 
into s^jxrorrrmirtccs for different topics. 




School-Community 



Advisory councils usually include a cross- 
section of people with a variety of optaions: 
Traditionally, low-income 2K*d minority individuals 
have been hesitant to participate, but their 
participation is being actively encouraged. Common 
topics considered are school building needs, school 
budgets, reporting systems, and administrative 
needs. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Councils in several cities report improvement in the 
quality and climate of education. Studies by the 
Institute for Responsive Education show the 
attitudes and behaviors of school administrators are 
crucial for rffecUvehess (Brinkley) A growing 
number of councils axe sharing to budget, 
personnel, and program decis« «» j^Cbch^. 
Schools and councils also art ^ggling to find 
productive ways for advisory jjunittces to 
participate in sensitive education and management 
decisions (Davis, Hall). 

Materials Needed: 

A locally prepared participant's manual: 



in 



Personnel and Training Required; 

Varies depending on the structure and function of 
ihe advisory council. Administrators need to 
allocate time to participate. 

Contacts: 

Cities using advisory councils or committees 
include; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Los Angeles; 
Newark. Ohio, New York City; Philadelphia; 
Rochester, N Y ; Salt Lake City; Seattle. (Check 
your local school district .J 

References/Resources: 

Brinkiey. Jacquelynn. "Making Parent Councils 
Effective:* Citizens Aclton in ttirpatton. Imtiiuiz 
for f^pdnsive Education, Vol. 7, No. 1 (April 
1980). 

Davis, Den: "School Administrators and Advisory 
Councils: Partnership or Shotgun Marriage?" 
KASSP Bulletin January 1980, pp. 63-65. 

Mall. Burnis, jr., and Eleanor BarSweii "Working 
with Community Advisory Councils: Key to 
Success in Urban Schools." Phi Delta Kappan, 
March 1982 



Community Council Governance: A Case Study of 
Detroit Public Schools. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Office of Education, 1979. 

May her, Laurence T. "Concept of Citizens* Councils 
Explored." Ohio School Boards Association 
Journal, October 1976. 

O* Conner, James R., and James E. Hoover. "Home/ 
School Advisory Coranittecs— Catalysts (or 
Dialogue?" Ohio School Boards Association 
Journal, November 1981. 

Organizing An Effective Parent Advisory Council. 
^hington, DC- National ftrait Cenuac 
National Coalition of ESEA Tide 1 Parents (1980), 
71 j>p., UU€ Document ED 195 604. 



"Despite any Hits invotved, we havefoumt 
that advisory committees have served owr 
district wett Through committee study and 
hard worm, we gain m more informed public, 

a support system (members buy into our 
programs and share in the dtcisiom^naking 
responsibilities cf their school system), much 
personal growth tabes place through the 
group process, and the media is more 
supportive of the Board of Education." 

Board of Education Member 
Mansfield. Ohio 
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TOWARD BETnat AND SAFE* SCHOOLS 



School- Community 

AmvYandaliMil ProHrcti - 
Cooperative Vocational t&uca'ibri 
Officer FHcntfly Program 
Schi* EBusiness Partnerships 
Sihooi^Commuoity Advisory Council 

School Site Management 

Ti_rn_>_ Square Truancy Outreach Project 
Young M>iunicer5 in £ciion 
You;h Awareness Program 



Purpose: 

To encourage the involvement of the local 
community in the decision making of individual 
schools. 

Rationale: 

Fiscal problems of schools are forcing deveiopment 
of new procedures for local program decision 
making, in addition, the governance pendulum Is 
swinging back toward greater local control in place 
of federal and state control 

TUrget Audience: 

Parents and community members working with 
school leaders and staff. 

Description; 

The central ingredient in this model is a shift, in 
decision miking responsibility from the district to 
the individual school. The school establishes ail 
administrative advisory council made tip of 
teachers, parents, and other community members. 
Councils identify jr^portant isstu»,j:subiish goals, 
and make decisions about budget, personnel, 



A 





I 
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curriculum and instruction, and community 
involvement, the councils provide a discussion 
forum where school and community work together 
to establish school priorities. TtfS Uratpgy reqiK.rs 
the collaborative support of school and community, 
and also may require changes iii state biw or 
operating procedures. The school administrator is 
accountable to higher levels of authority and to the 
advisory group. 

School Site Management allows for open 
communication between teachers, administrators, 
and the community. Teachers feel more accountable 
for and involved in programs they have helped plan 

School Site Management 



and over which the)- have control. Citizen 
partici^aiibn helps id increase satisfaction [with the 
schools and to meet the present demand for 
Increased representation. California, Florida, and 
South Carolina have mandated some form of school* 
based management. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Aceordiag to reports of tttt Salt Lake City School 
District, School Site Management has resulted in 
significant improvement in achievement test scores, 
in student attendance levels^ in employee absentee 
rates, and in public confidence in schools: The 
National Committee for Citizens in Education (see 
Contacts) reports similar foxxable results in schools 
in Florida, California, New Jersey, and South 
Carolina. 

Mati~ials Needed: 

Depend oil the specific ptrograms selected. 

Personnel and Training Required: 
School personnel must be allowed time for 
necessary planning arid actual management. Special 
training may be necessary. 
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Scbo^-Comffluiiity 

Ami- Vandalism Project* 
Cooperative Vocational Education 
Officer Fr IrrhJty Program 
SchooJ BuiiiKW Partnership* 
Sciiool-Cx)nvnuni<y Adviior> Councils 

School Site Managrmem 

TtflMi S«|uare Truaoc? Outreach Project 
Voang Volunteers in Aci ion 
loeth Awareness Program 



Purpose? 

To improve student attendance and to reduce 
ji» venile crime in New York * Times Square area 
during school hour*. 

Rationale: 

Students need to He in school Id learn Cooperative 
effort* by the school and community can reduce 
truancy by offering coordinated support services. 

target Audiences 

iruarit srudents. 

Description? 

I i this jiHiitj^ro'cct of the New \brk City Boatvj of 
Lducatiori. Division of rHipil_ftrsonilel fc*rvices; the 
lliiy PoUc; and the Transit Police, established a 
project center to work with out-of-schaol youth 
found in tiie Times Square area. The center was 
suited by attendance teacSm^^idihc^ coumelors, 
and health aides. Voath were brought to the center 
by special units of the uity and transit police. 

Once students arrived, staff at the center called 
each student's school, arranged for next-day 
guidance sessions, and called parents to pick up 
their children if patents were unavailable, students 
were retained at the center for the school day. 
UTiile students weare at the center; health aides did 
hearing and vision screenings. In many cases, family 
and health problems were noted and referrals were 
made, whett appropriate, the health area <vill be 
expanded in fut-Jrc years because of the numerous, 
pro iously unidentified health problems. 

Evl4r**ec of EHettiveiicss: 
According to th* New York City Report (see 
I^ferenccs/Resc>up:cs), more than half of the 6,000 
students brought tub the center returned to school 
the next day. many accompanied by parents. 



Ofwer 60O0 students brWHgbi to the center, 
otw one-half returned to, %cbooi the next day* 
many acco^ ^dnit>i hy their parents. 

New York City, Boatrd of Education 



Contact with the students resulted in necessary 
school program changes arid referrals to alternative 
programs, and to social service and health agencies. 
Without this contact, the changes and referrals 
would n n have been made. 

Personnel and Training Required: 

Those assigned to the center were attendance, 
guidance, and health staff who had many years of 
experience working with difficult children. Many of 
the school stfety^fficcrs selected also had been 
trained as peace making interveners. College interns 
helped nuir.uim records. 

Contacts* 

Joyce Ebncr, New York City Board of^Educadbn, 
362 Schermcrhorn Street, Brooklyn. New York 
11217. (2Uf> 596-4840. 

References/Resource: 

A short report is available from the New York City 
Board of Education 

Times Square Uruancy 
Outreach Project 
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Contacts; 

Carl Marburger, National Committee for Citizens to 
Education. Suite 410, Wilde lake Village Green, 
Columbia^Marybr-d 21044, (301) 997-9300 or 
1-800 NETWUC. 

JSr Stanley Morgan. Admkwtrwcu for Education 
Accountability Salt Lake Cify School District, 446 
East, 100 South Street, Salt take City, Utah 
84111,(801)528-7547. 

K^^Highsmitfi* Director; Team Leader for Business 
Management Complex, Office of the 
Superintendent, RO. Draper 1430, Key VfcH. 
Florida 33040, (505) 296-6525. 

References/Resources: 

Clark, Terry A. tntrottlucing School Site 
Management: A tFmm&wkfor Citizen 
Intvtvemettt. A Hdmdbo(Afor Parents. Trenton, 



"When parents, counselors, teachers, 
principals and students are involved with 
running the schools, children *b to better 
schools ami children do hetter in school.** 

Carl Mtfburser, 
National Commit ;ce for 
Citizens in Education 



Ncv Jersey: Schbci Witch, Inc.. Sejpteniber 1979, 
66 pages. E3Ut document 217 538. 
Urdelow, John. School-Based Management. 
Eugene, Oregon: 1981, 25 pages. ERIC Document 
209 740. 

Prxkcr, Barbara. "School-Based Management. 
Improve Education by Giving Parents, Principals 
Mote Control of Your Schools.** Ameriam School 
Board Journal. \fol. 166, No. 7 <?uly 1979). 
pp. 20-21, 24. 

The Best of£KIC on Educational 'fanagement. 
Number 53. Eugene, Oregon: Oct. 1980, 5 pages. 
ERIC Document 198 618 
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School-Community 

Ami • Varitf *Liin Pf < >ji* 'ts 

( :< iriifwrati vc V< k mu >iUI I.Uik aiioro 

^'f^^Bu*jn^ 

H1^l^<JOupu^<>LA^vlM>^ Councils 
School Sue Management 

JimcviniUiircjto Project 

Young Volunteers & Action 
Youth Awajncttcu Program 




Young in Action 



middle schools on a^i^^P^^jMd_^|^_ 
vandalism, and teaching handicapped persons about 
the legislative process. 

Students are encouraged to develop work skills 
as they participate on a regular basis at their chosen 
work site. Continuing recognition is pan of the 
program School and community agencies wo? k 
together to provide volunteer oportunitics. 



"The most exciting thing about tbi* program 
is thai we have seen mid* realty turn around. 
Parents tell um kids have a realty good 
set/image/' 

Linda Riekas, 
Project Director 



9 
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Purpose: 

To assist students in reinforcing law-related concepts 
arid :h pirticipat'ng responsibly in the community 
and to serve the corritnuriity, especially law-related 
agencies and institutions. 

Rationale: 

Students who actively participate in the community 
develop i stake in their society. Knowing their 
respbn:,iiztHty under the law eriablcs them to 
panicrpate more effectively. 

target Audience: 

High school students who participate in law-related 

education. 

Description: 

Young Volunteers in Action is a sdiccl-basal 
program backed by the St. Louts community and the 
Phi Alpha Delta Law I^erniiy. Through tfc: 
program, students in law -related education are 
encouraged to participate in volunteer activities in 
the cxHnratmity to reinforce their legal concepts, to 
provide work experience, and to aid the 
community. Activities have included pttparin^ 
brochures for the police department and the FBI, 
designing pistcrs for the jury waiting room, making 
decorations for the police station, serving as jurors 
for the law school moot court, teaching classes in 

178 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Close to 500 students have offered 10,000 hours of 

volunteer work. According to program teachers and 

administrators, tardiness is less of a problem and 

attendance has improved, fcuents Jeport studenb 

have a better self-image and better attitudes toward 

citizenship. 

Materials Needed: 

An exiting L:w-rclatcd program (see the section on 
Law-Related Education for resources). 

Personnel and Training Required: 

A full-time program assistant is heeded to work with 
teachers and individual students in draldping work 
skills and in placing student volunteers: 

Contacts: 

Linda Riekas, St. Louis Public Schools^ 4 1 30 Era 
Lexington, St. Louis, Missouri 631 15, 
014) 531-2000 

References: 

A program handbook will bfC available soon from 
the St. Louis Publlfc Schools- 
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School-Community 

AntiVuKUIism Project* 

Cooperative Vocational Education 
Officer FHciKfly Program 
fchool-Buftinew Partnership* 
School-Cotnraunliy Advfcory CounniU 
R Site Maiugemeai 

square Truancy Outreach Project 
[ : v&vbl umeers in Action 
Yo**i AwarcocM Program 



Purpose: 

lb assist students in making positive decisions when 
they arc pressured either by peers or by difficult 
sociocc* H^mie circumstances. 

Rationale: 

Community, social, civic, business, arid 
governmental groups can join in preparing youth for 
life in an increasingly impersonal, technological, 
and complex society. 

target Audience: 

Students in junior and senior high schools. 
Description: 

Fblit^ and school officials in Washington. DC 
designed a "proactive, preitaition, m$ education 
program" that uses role modeling, in&^vSews, site 
visits to courts and prisons, simubmohs, arid 
situational analysis The tatchets, police, arid 
community rfyresOTtatjvc^^rk wfth students to 
explore attitudes and to develop^ wa>^ to make 
positive decisions. Issues explored include smoking, 
alcohol, drugs, sexual abuse, assault, juvenile law, 
and career choices. Participants are chosen by the 
principal at each school according to guidelines set 
up by the program. Although those with attendance 
and attitude problems arc included, ths group is a 
heterogeneous one Students attend youth aiwueness 
classes twice a work for one semester, and have a 
graduation ceremony when they complete the 
course. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

According to the project dircctor^a post-tet the 
pilot project showed substantial evjekrace of positive 
attitude change and increased km>wltd^Thc 
greatest changes occurred in the junior high age 
group. 



Youth Awareness Program 



Materials Needed: 

Youth Awareness Program resoorct mat**^ arc 
prr^wred arid will be available from the District of 
Columbia Public Schools (sec Contacts*. 
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Personnel and Training Required* 

Suppor personnel arc provided by the school 
sysioa. Police, school staff, experts, and consultants 
present material in the classroom. 

Contacts* 

Shclton £. Let or tarry Moss, Youth Amrencss 
Coordinators, District of Columbia Public 
Schools, Division of Safety and Security; Kramer 
Annex. 17th arid O Streets, S,E., Washington, 
D C. 20020, (202) 767*75 



"Ybutb Awareness not only Mft* students who 
may be confronting some very serious 
decisions about tbetr lifestyles* but the 
program Uaiso a modet of bew city agencies 
and the community can work together so 
soive ourpnfttem**" 



Larry Him 

Washington D.C. Police 
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this Re so u ce and Reference Guide is <fc*igiied to 
ftirnhh s^obl^oai^^anbKS, superihicisdotts, 
principals, curriculum specialists, and other school 
personnel with current information that will be 
useful in planning for b tier and safer schools. Book 
and article entries have been selected based on: 

• their i»efufe**s as a rcady-rrfcrence guide to 
problem-solving. 

• The extent to which the inforraarioh 
presented fe current, readable, and succinct. 

• Their arca^fc"?. 

• Their relevance to school leaders. 

Selections htvc been limited ro the last five years, 
unless ah earlier work generally has been 
recognized as otjtstamf Jig and still baste to 
understanding the present circumstances. 

the emrfc have been selected to serve two 
purposes: 

• Tb explore further the theoretical issues that 
form the foundation for effective sclool and 
deUhquCTcy-prcvoriUdii programming. 

• Tb highlight the practical experience of those 
who have planned, implemented, and 
evaluated programs. 

Relevant references to a particular strat^^ppcar 
in /Part 11 of thU handbook, an,< therefore, are not 
repeated in this section. The listings are not 
intended to be exhaustive, but rattier, represent a 
comprehensive sampling of available n»oufccf: md 
reference*. Wherever possible, the names, 
address* and phone numbers of organizations, 
contact pe*:ons, or p^ishmjiave ir«cm included. 
Where appropriate, ERIC Clearinghouse numbers 
also have been noted. Costs are given where 
rTtilabte, but any financial arrangements arc s*ricta/ 
the responsibility o' the parties Involved. 

The Resource <m Kctfcrawc Guide contain* eight 
sections: Book*., Articles, fhemc-Relaucd Perto^M^K 
Themc-Relatcd Congressional Headings, Selected 
Media ASds. I^jflc^^slsuiicc Sources, Databases 
and Ci»nflghmiscs f and Development Resources, 

i Si '« 



Books 3Sid Artfete Save Been summarized 
and lister d in alphabetical order by titie: A U»t 
of recommended readings arranged 
alphabetically by autbor foJIows each 
section. These lists were compiled from the 
submissions of school leaders and 
praditibrccrs around the country. 
The f hcme-Related Periodicals section lists 
i ,suc% devoted to single topics re&varit either 
iif effective schools or to delinquency 
p»c^ut*cti, 

T he Theme Related Con^i^virnai Hearings 
k'^'ort lists individuals presenting a 
v^So?r of '^rpj ;jiCaUom and school distrfcis 
• ied : ,i January 1984 at a scries atf 

;;.:.iui^'.J Hearings bh school discipline 
aitd related rtsacs. 

TKe Meda Aids smion presents a Action 
of audiovisual aids useful for classroom 
pr^sentaiion or tor teacher training. These 
are listed by 'media type. Costs are indicated 
when the) were luv^.lahlc. 



• The Tcchiica* A*Visiahce s^UonJjst^ groups, 
organic ions, setnools, and federal and state 
agencies offering a variety cf materials and 
services. These are listed alphabcticaiiy and 
briefly describe the type of help available. 

• Databases and Clearinghouses axe listed by 
stacc. 

• The DCTclbpment Resources sectron lists 
groups and organizations that offer material* 
and publications to assist in obtaining 
fending, the groups listed do not fund 
projects directly. 

This Resource and Reference Guide will be useful 
xl zny stxgc of the change process. The annotations 
arid descriptions are intended ib help school 
leaders select those references and resources that 
will be most useful for assessment, planning. 
Implementation, evaluation, L :>«d instiratjwaliiatiph 
of strategies* programs, or interventions: Because 
schools ar>d schooJ systems are at various stages of 
development, this Guide is arranged to 
accommodate berth selective and repeated use. 
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SECTION ONE 

Books 



Ail Our Children learning: A Primer for 
Parents, leacbers ami Other f&ucators 
Botijamin Bloom 

New York; McCiraw 3!U1 Rook Company. 1980. 
^mmarizes education research discusses 
development of po>*uvc attirodes toward learning, 
and fociases on the recti to tod way* to teach 
students the knowledge they need to master. A 
collect tm of articled a*id speeches i'at itrview 
wfeat "known and iruc." 

A Place Caiitd School 
John Goodlad 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1984, 
Discusses the improvements and reforms that can 
reshape American education* 

Apprtpriate Resource Materials for the 
juvenile delinquent wUu learning 
Disabilities 

D. Crawford and M. Wilson 

Phoenix, Krtmwi- K&scarch and Development 



Training Institutes, 1980. 
19 pp. 

Catalogues resource materials and program* 
related to the subject. 

Bilingual education: Parents and Community 
Awareness Training ManuaA 
Phyllis A Ndda 

Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Sure Department of 
Education, Bilingu/J Education Office, 1978. 
76 pp. 

Informs tparfcitts rront thciff role as men: hers of 
bilingual advisory committees, hr*w these 
committees vork in the state of Xtiicliigan, arid 
how id u<£ these committees cfEcctivcly- 

Clu+& 6am M<?Aitgeineni 

Daniel I. Duke, Editor 

ehicajt-v. tJnivcrs^y of Chicago t*rcvs, 1979. 

447 pp. 
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Books 



Discusses the provisions and procedures needed 
to oubli5>h ami maintain classroom environments 
that arc conducive to teaching and learning. 
Chapter* include such topics as group instruction, 
authority and management, the problems of 
student behavior, thr exceptional learner; and the 
rigjhts of students: 

Creating Effective Schools 
Wilt or Breakover, Uanmicc Beamed Helen 
Mhim, Douglas HKfrwzy, Uwrence Lczdtti. 
Stephen Miller, Joseph Passolacqu^ and Louts 
Turnatzky 

Holmes Beach, Florida: Learning Publications, 
Inc., 1982, 
290 pp 

Outlines an in-service training program designed 
for school staffs that want to improve studcot 
achievement by modifying the school learning 
mvimntiunii. ?levcn modules a/£ jefed. all of 
which luvc tech used Ijf the P&iuac, Michigan, 
ncHo«?\ in a program of school impmvemeht. 

Crime * (i&terhpihn in Schools* A Seieaed 
Bibltograpby 

Compiled by Rolwrt Rub''. Ph.D. 

Washington, D C,: National Institute of Law 

Enforcement and Criminal Justice 1979. 

!04 pp; 

Includes ah intensive listing of resoufce*, 
references, agencies, and organizations concerned 
w ith dhordcr in schools. The Executive Summary 
of ihc Safe School Sfudy also is included. 

lU>Unque*ey PrevenllotU Theories and 
Strategies Wev. edj 

Grant Johnson, Tom Bird, Judith Wirreh Liuie, 

and Sylvia Bcvillc 

Prepaid at t9ic Center for A Moh H< rch, fne , 
jfTouiikv, % lorsdo, iri coHitfscikjn *tfh the staff 
Hi ilk \RvNitinghouse Ny .... ii Miles Center, for 
tiic Office tiif Juvenile Justice snd Delinquent v 
Prevention iunder ContraA No. J 8. 
Columbia, Maryland: VSisiihghousc Ka Johat 
f^sues Center June 198?, 

Deserves Siitfec bi the fundamental perspectives 
of detinquefic; pirventictk and discui- xs the 



design, mapletncmation. L and equation 6f^ 
promising delinquency prevention programs. 

fifaeetory of Criminal Justice information 
Sources 

Compiled by Christine tandy 

Washington, D.C.; U.S. Department of justice, 
Kaiional Institute of Justice. 1981. 
U2 pp. 

Lists agencies, associations, foundations, 
institutes, and libraries concerned with criminal 
Justice. 

IHrrctory of Schools Reported to Have 
Exemplary Discipline 

Gay Sn Pmnel, Thomas bsley; VTuiiiara W. 

U'aysoo, George Wynn, and elus Phi Dcita kappa 

Cpmo^'TO on Discipline 

B&oomingtttfi* Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1982. 

120 pp. 

Lists i.ttmemus schools around the county 
reported to have exemplary discipline, and 
describe* the noteworthy aspects of their 

pto#r_iitc» 

r^clptMs^ Sotytes A Complete Guide to 
; . f»of mmt Classroom ttanrngemsnt 

Uchud L Curwin and Allen N. Mcndlcr 

Rcstph, Virginia: Rcston PtfbUstiiffig Company, 

1980, 

249 pp. 

Assesses tftc rote school leaders, teachers, parents, 
and students must play in developing more 
productive learning environments. Includes 
numerous activities arid suggestions for teach t 
to nonage classrooms in a way that minimizes or 
prevents discipline problems. 

Discipline in the Schools* A Guide to Hcducing 
Misbehavior 

Samuel M. Dcltz \ nd H Hurnrne? 
Engtirwood C\ti(y t New jersey Educational 
Technology ?\ Sikations. lie:, 1978, 
270 pp. 

' 1 rescito^ the advantages wd drQdva>ntage* of ic/n 
''behavior rxdxtf pfbce<hi^ n m^fni [to 
ciiiicaftors in .dug student di*ap>llnary 
problems tfoc uook ls divided into tiwrce sections 
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Books 



that highlight such issues as defining and 
measuring misbehavior, und:rstaniiing the *en 
procedures, and establishing the limitations of 
using tNrse methods in reducing misbehavior. 

Educate *ai Programs thai tRr** 
The \aiiona] Diffusion Network 
Saai Handsco: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, 1981. 
255 pp. 

Catalogues exemplary educational programs 
approve J by the Dcpantttem of Education's Joint 
J^issrmittauon Review ^Mnel between 1972 ami 
Jun-r 1981. The program description* arc arranged 
in f 2 sections and acre divided into two 
categories: funded w<\ nbhfundetL 

Educator's Disciptmie Handbook 
Rblicri D. Raimcy 

Wesi Nyack. Sett' York: Parkct Publishing 
Company, lnc M 1981, 
pp. 

Describes some of the most successful discipline 
practice* arid pjiKcduhra used by schools across 
the nation. Includes checklists, exsc hisiurics, aind 
assertive tccliuuqucs ar *i l;^cu c ^cs tested ways fb 
deal with viotencc and vandalism, teenage 
pitfptancy; and venerciJ disease as wcti as specific 
problem areas wit£iS> scnooL 

Effective Instruction 
ISmar Levin and Rut?? Ibng 
Alexandria, Virgin!/: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum ftoefbpmaK; 198 i; 
102 pp. 

Suggests methods for improving student lemming 
and achievement. 

The Tffec*n<e Prfavijmh Perspectives im 
School Leadership 

Anhur Blumberg a«vi V • uri GrcttjfidU 

Boston: Allyn and Bacbi* uv\ % 1980. 

280 pp. 

Profit^ the lyv*s 311 1 . ..•ilenges of cif>w "uut-of- 
ths-brdir ary "Vpriscijy>is who Havv adopted 
\'jiT\iit. hM effective, Jcaidci> f Ui styles Ttie 
Chapters 6* r!ic bob 1 - arc dcvoL- i <b the: unique 



strategies and techniques that each principal uses. 
Many diverse schools are represented. 

Effective Programs for the Marginal High 
School Student 
Gary U'chJagc 

iU ^oa, Wiscc^sfn: Wisconsin Center for 
Educational Research University of Wisconsin, 
1982; 
208 pp. 

Focuses on the social devrlopment arid "coping' 9 
skills of students who adiie^Uttk Jajchocl, air 
frequently in trouble, and often end up as 
dropouts. This four-part report also describes 
special programs designed for marginal students, 
suggests sonic of the characteristics of effective 
program, and explores the fM3ssitHlitiei erf 
experiential education. 

Effective Scboolt Classrooms: A Research* 
Based Perspectiv e 

David A. Squircv. William G. Hiiitt, arid John K. 
Scgars 

Alc^Duria, Virginia: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1985* 
136 pp. 

Describe^ toow a school's organization, personnel* 
and ctterate afifrtt student achievement as well as 
How scftool leaders can practically apply 
theoretical f^pectives to the school 
improvement process. 

Effective Strategies for School Security 

Pet«rr D. Blauvclt 

Rcston, Virginia: National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 198). 
68 pp. 

This 68-p*i(c book discusrcs ideas, strategies, and 
ttchn^joes designed to help educators deal mors 
effectively with student disruption*, serious 
discipline problems, fi d criminal bdHvior. 

iv*etyh*»if i * Business? A 3bc* About School 
Discipline 

jmn McCarty First and M. Hayc* Mtacil, Editors 
Columbia, South Carolini Soutlucastcrn Public 
Education Program, 19H0> 
227 pp 
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B&ngsscs scHKie non traditional discipliiury 
re*p>n*es pmhrtic schools can use to reduce 
iiffisroq^v* fSciiiavidr and make schools better 
i^tiitmhcjiily, The intended audience is parents, 
t^btss. school board members, and Interested 
sundew* Includes a number of approaches 
desigtted specifically to improve school discipline. 

Fiftrrr* Thousand Hours 

Micfctel Ruttcr, Barbara Maufchan, Peter 
Mortimorc, and Janet Ouston with AUn Smith 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. 1979. 

Discttjsses the ihfluttktf schools 2nd ucachers have 
ai% chiidtew during the 15,000 hours they spend 
in school from age five to graduation. 

The General Education*! Development 
Prvgmm An Alteram for &e Delinquent 
with lemrhing rJlsdbUlHes 

ti: Crawford aikJM.jrilscm 

Phoenix, Arizona: Research and Doxlcpmem 

Training Institutes, '980. 

9|>p 

Presents a program designed to help learning 
disabled juvenile* who have dropped but of 
school rawttic their interest in academics. 

A kiuldebo** for Discipline Program 
Pfenning 
James K; Nigtewandcr 

Cambridge, Massachusetts Odgeschlagcr, Gi\nn 
a;«i Main Publishers, Site, i98l. 
194 pp, 

Discusses *n approve!* for pl&imitut 
comprehensive, twoad -bawl discipline 
improvement p; -grams in school and districts. 
Provides Jtvca! lev*: orauitlor its who have tittle 
or no tackgoound id tfteciplinc-reiated 
pfograrnning with the tool* needed develop, 
impiem^:, and evaluate their wn 4i*dpline 
intprovement prbgryn. Contains drcckP>ti , 
charts, sfld diagrams, 

Handbook for Developing Schools with Good 
Discipline 

Willism W. TOayson, Car> a OcVws, Susan C, _ 
Kae**v, Thomas fcaslcy, Gay Su PinnH^intf the Phi 
DeUs Nbippa Coraiu 3 *siG-i on Discipline 

im 



Blocmington, fadiar^: H«i Delta Kappa, 1932. 
100 pp. 

Highlights the ci^iractetis^. goals, atsd activities 
of well-discipliced schools, A*so provides a 
•'score card~ thaft aiiWcs school leaders, parches, 
and students to anaSyze their school programs and 
to identify specific discipline problems. 

Handbook for Indian Parent Committees 
Louise Miller and Sal Gelardt 
Woodland, CalifcU-rOla: Educational Syrian 
Planning, inc., 1980. 
48 pi* 

Defines parent in volvemem and discusses the 
function and authority of parent commiteees. lists 
potential ^f^ing^amrc« nk^t likely to require 
Marfan iodten parettt cc^dmittees and includes 
cheudists for conducting a needs assessment for 
patent training. 

Handbook f&r Prevention Evaluation 
John ?, Fiench imd NancyJ. Kaufman 
Washington, D C: VIS. Department of Health and 
Human Services, reprinted 1983. 
Written to assist cvaluators working with program 
managers to appty their skilkjfi asscssmefti and 
improvement of sA^U^^wnualty, and family* 
based prevcmiwjprogni^ 
art in evaluation and 1 program design w ^dr^ and 
alcohol itKise prevention programs. Applicable Sot 
state aftti local prevention programs. Includes 
modch. 

Information Source* in Criminal Justice 
Anne Newton, Kathleen Iftskiw Perl, and Eugene 
Doleschai 

Haekensack, New Jersey: National ComcII on 
Crime and Delinquency, 1976. 
164 pp. 

An annotated guide to directories, journals, and 
newsletters related to criminal Justice 

in Scbooi Alternatives id Snspehtlom 
Conference Report 

AriDOtne M. Garibaldi, Editor 

Washington, DC: National Institute of Education, 

!779^ 
174 pp 
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^rport of die Nati«>rial Institute of Education's 
conference to explore aliternattve approaches to 
suspension as a cam: ternary measure. Reflects a 
enm section off opinio a cm the legal issues in the 
discipline process, effective implementator and 
organization of sditfol discip'ct {W^gfaim, and 
the status of discipline in public education. 
Discusses the pros and cons of alternative 
programs. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention: A 
Compettdium of Program MotUtU 

John s *VjH. j. David Hawksns, Dentsc lishncr, 

and Hiark Eraser 

Washington, DC: Law Eni^orcetnem Assistance 
Administration, U.S. Department of Justice, 1981. 
If PP 

Prtseras and evaluates 36 juvenite delinquency 
prevention model programs designed to assise 
readers in identifying promising program 
pro*r ccs based oil soiiftd theory. 



Jv^ rnHr Jmtit?: Myths and Realities 

N *ai fcwfcas, Editor 

Va ^on v D.C; Institute for Educational 

leadcrshfp, Inc. 1983. 

128 pp 

Presents ncn* articles written by rtrofters tit the 
1982 journalism Fellowship prt^am that cxamm - 
juvenile crime and justice in six states. 

tegaf Aspects of Student Discipline in Ohio 

ft Xtem Joi^y, Jr 

Westcrville. Ohio: Ohio School Boards 
Association . 1981. 
38 pp. 

Outlines the procedural requirements for the 
suspension, expulsion » .rwi removal of students 
\tViM Ohio public schools, Discusses the legal 
parameters governing student codes of conduct, 
search, sdzurc, and interrogation Also discuses 
appropriate form* of punishment, including 
corporal punishment and physical r^tralnr 

Making Ufoool* Work: A Me^rp^ijomj^^ 
Tbrr>wg(b Some of America s Most %rhnbt* 
Clussrooms 
Robert Benjamin 

New York; Continuum Pul>H^HIi% t^poraL^.n f 



!98i. 
208 pp. 

includes reviews by a former education writer for 
the Cincinnati Post of the techmiques and 
practices use d in six inner-city schools that, he 
says^ arr nre examples of deroentary schools in 
which the chiMren of the urban poor ate 
learning. Each school is described in separate 
chapters, including one additional school m 
northern California. Several characteristics of 
principals of effective schools art mentioned as 
well as other examples of factors that make these 
schools "work/* 

Managing Student 3 that tor Problems 
Daniel Linden Dmkc _ 
Sew York; Teachers College Pfcss, 1980, 
194 pp. 

Promotes the author's Systematic Management 
Plan for School Discipline, which advocates tout 
school involvement in the management of student 
tKhiviOi Particular attention is givcm to the idea 
that serious discipline pw okms arr not found in 
the classroom, but rath', i : the fiaiJv cafeterias* 
playgrounds, athletic fWds, ard paring lots of 
school campuses. 

Managing to Ttacb 

Carol Cucuningft 

Snohomish, Washington. Snohomish Pub!: his\% 
Compan-, 1983 
168 pp. 

Provides practical ideas for school teachers ou 
managing classrooms more effectively. Tbpics 
cohered inch 1c Increased student time on task, 
how to h*ndk minor disruption.' and promote 
productive behavior, wiyt tu motivate minority 
students, and techniques for influencing student 
attitudes. 

Manual for Improving Student Ditctptin* 

Michel V Woodrli 

fWford, Dv*iwife. tongilrtd Institute, *979\ 
\Hl pp. 

Arid rssci it. public executions ;ifid legat 
^quitx^cnts o' tte school in controlling student 
1 chavior Tlijs Yv $cleaf -tenua! alv> offers 
vjggcsticris for d signing, U^plcnwnt; ^ **** 
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establishing school-wide policies and programs 
for improving student discipline: 

So East Answers 

Sally t Smith 

New York: Bantam Books, Ihc , 1981 

526 pp: 

l>t\cu»ses flow parents arid teachers can work 
inore effectively with children who have learning 

disabilities; 

So One to Play Witt: The Social Side of 
Learning Disabilities 

Betty B, Oiman with Hcnricitc Blinder 
Sew Yfork: Random House. 1982. 
170 pp 

Focuses oh the social problems encountered by 
the learning disabled and offer* ways in which 
parents, 'cachers, and other providers of care can 
help the: ^ children make friends and develop 
social skills. 

Partners fbr Youth Emptfpyahilttyr An 
idedboaHfor Educators and EmpToyers 

Prepared by Andrei Hunter, Education arid Vtbrfc 

Program 

Portland, Oregon: Northwest Regional 
Vocational Laboratory, 1982. 
2* PP 

Offers fdeas to institutions for helping young 
tjeople prepare for die realities of the workplace, 
extern is based on th$ findings and analysis of 

■iyp:ricncc-b*iseU career education which 

adycKar?s usiitg cfppcnunirit^ within the school 
to iam^iarl/c students with the concept and 
responsibilities ox tvorfc. Can be used for in- 
service Oi staff doxlopiram programs. 

Prevent 'tg Delinquency i The Social 

Dei^iopmem Approach 
Joseph G. Wei* and David Hawkins 
V . Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prcsentiori 

Washington. D C U S. C.overnaitM Printing 
Offkt , 198 : 

- l S »he ""social dwcloprneht modcF of 
<P r.t bcfijivSbf and its prevention, Ucscia>cs 
■ -orrciatcs of dclittqucr^}, sjv»cilics 



social desxlppmenl theory and details the 
prevention imr^rntiofis supplied by theory and 
research. Provides a <;<^prchenwve approach to 
school -bzscd delinquent prevention and 
implementation. 

TO* Prwwffdfi OeUnquency: What 

to Oof 

Joseph G. VSfcis and > ; ':- f v» derstrpm 

B;S: Office of juvenile justice and Delinquoncy 

Prevention 

\V2vhingt0n, D C:: tJ-S. Government Printing 
0:.icc, 1981 

Describes a cbmpftl jisivc approach to 
preventing serious dcUiqwehcy, r^iculariy in 
high crime fate communities. Based on "social 
development cnodcr of d^querK^^m'^cw, 
it describes a set of prevention interventions 
designed specifically for the community to 
implement among families, schools, peers, and 
concerned citizen*. A practical guide on "what to 
do" 

The Priiate Sector Youth Connection— 

Volume It School to Work 
Henrietta Schiltt and Richard Laccy 
New York: Vocatitwal Foundation, Inc., 1982. 
94 pp 

IdcfMWles ami describe* %$ programs that receive 
high marks from schou* administrators, teacher, 
student and emp!bycrs arid demonstrates how 
schoo! -business partnerships can make education 
more p^KiocrJve for more studemv 

The Keldtianship Betwien teaming 
Disabilities and Juvenile Delinquency 

Noel Dum vant 

Williamsburg, Virginia National Center for State 
Courts, 1982. 
30 pp. 

Summarizes the results of a research project that 
investigated the relationship Jsetwceh learning 
disabilities and Juvenile delinquency. 

Resource Handbook on MscitoUne Codes 

National School Resource Netwoiik 
Cambridge. Massachusetts: Oelge^thbger, Cunn 
and Hain Publishers, lac:. 1980: 
278 pp. 
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Di>cuv>e* the recent thinking ' : ^ u, and laws 
governing student rights mib a jmq^iSUiAiw 
Studesv: code* of coaduct; Mui dtsiiplitMt^v 
procedures and grievances 

75* School Action Effectiveness Wndy; Second 
Interim Report, Part I 

tary 6. Goufrcdson, Denize fiooferdiiiba, amd 
Michael S Cook 

Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Ualver *inr, 
H3 pp. 

Explains the School Action MEffeaHiwvc^ Study, 
sspects of effective program development, ao5__ 
evaluation. \h>o fcauurcs educational iuuerventiocs 
arul the prevention of delinquency. 

School Climate improvem&Mt A CbdU^hze to 
the Sttoooi Administrator 
jtobrn S: Fox, et at 

3ioom&igton, Indiwa; Phi I>elta Kappx, 1974, 
HI pp. 

Discusses the | 'tniasy dctcrmirrv ;ts of school 
climate* intpro ;v sent. Also im s to tnstr Jracns 
for assessing *c*' a *'imate fact, a basis fe*r 
school imprw i:;v : * nt . 

School Climate P^netcal Handbook 

Hie ltd R D^ajit^q and Eu» S: Blutt 
iVflnsyivattti Department of Education, 1983. 

*l PP 

An easy- tu-rrart manual that outlines the Issues in 
dittui? .k-tiswai* and the s'eps in .namg(i(i)g and 
monitoring change* fn the school envlKSffljmcM. 

School Crime, The Problem and Some 
Attempted Solutions 

V^hirgtnts, D.C. :_ National Institute ot ffiv 
Enforcement and OLnipal Justice, 1979. 

Offer* a curvory view of hardware, prevention, 
correction, and cooperation among agencies in 
reducing discipline problems, includes a list of 
helpful agencies. 

Scht-M Crime And Violence* Problems and 
Som? Solutions 
joicph I. Grcajy 

Fori Lauderdale, Florida: Ferguson E. Peters 



Company, 1980, 
374 pp. 

Offers veteran school security official's instgtlu> 
into making schools safer. Topics discussed 
include installing alarm systems, conducting 
locker searches, manage bomb scares, and 
ideating supportive fuod'ng sources. 

School Discipline liesk Booh 
Eugene It Howard 

UEcst Nyack, New YoA. Parker Publishing 
Company, inc. 1^8. 
250 pp. 

©fliers scores of tested «tf uteris ib numerous 
txiutvfor pn*!s?res, ami ooitiiroes dejutted ptatf far 
implementing dhesc ideas in cleanentary an£ 
secondary schools. Contains helpful charts and 
diagram*. 

School Program* for DUmptive Adolescents 
Daniel Safer 

BaltlfPRSf*, Maryland: University Park 1982. 

pp. g> 
ifevtew* the belttoviorrf profctsmt of disruptive 
youth and the tnnirrvemkwi* that can be used to 
corr .ct ,Jhese problems, includes inforstation 
atSOtft funding sources. 

School tbndaitsmi $irvtl*$1*t for Prmventiom 
Michael 6. Casserly. Scott A* Bass, ardj^hn R. 
Gamtt 

Lexington, Massachusetts; Lexington ftoki, I960. 
166 pp. 

the authors discuss the research on school 
vandalism, ma£or options for r,Mfcss»ng the 
problem, case studies of ^revcrH^ ptog'sras; 
ami the steps involved in designing ft set-sd 
vand^lfium prevention program* 

School Violence Prevention Man#& 
tfationfti School Resource Newwk 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Oelgeschlagcr, Gunu 
and }Wn Publishers, Inc., 1980. 
280 pp. 

GrisUu of a series of Itcltmicai Assistance 
Bullletim designed to assist teacher* and 
admitusttiictfs address specify j^ruhir n 
concerning violence asid vandalism in schools 
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Strategies for School Improvement 

D C Scale, WS Bailey, and B E Ross 
Newton, \La»*ach*i*cm: AJlyn 2nd Bacon 
Publishers. I9iti 
2HH pp 

Outline* for pwtiiltoncrs, policy comidcraiiora 
amd organizational strategies :hat can be used for 
school improvement includes information about 
change ageni roles, group dymamiuS, and 
adminisiraiivvc issues 

Student ffltcipiihe: AA5A Critical issues 
Meport 
fkrn Brodinsfcy 

Ariingiim. Virginia: ftmerion Asswiauon of 
School Administrators, 19^0 
811 pp 

Di!HUvsc^jrrf<>rrnation ptwtoe*! f*v 2,006 
administrator* on addressing w^Jic prcbtenas of 
*tudcm discipline, there are sa«jf. »tkxis for 
cof nig with smoking. fatwteiu«p?. violence, 
expulsion, and other aspect* 0* ;:r*i*ocia! 
behavior, 

7fce Sotuttcn Book: A Guide to &?u? 
Randal Spricfc 

I JjiCigo: Science Research A*^**ft:x Inc., I98l. 
A .oose leaf handbook of IGb solution sheets, 
Mill describing a specific behavior problem. Each 
sheet diKus^ the causes of the probtett* 3 - 
For Imprwing the behavior, and a step-by s*rp 
pari for achieving the groal. Also includes a scries 
of booklets com emihg varis* :r*tructlonal ami 
admit* istrctfve issues, 

Tft \ *■ >*n# Mal es d Difjtetw* 
i *;,h Cummngs w,th CHI? iieUoo and Piari Shaw 
snoh Hxibh fcasfrjigtoa: S<^botu^h Publish** 
i onipany, r>80; 
TKH^vp 

An easy 1 ,) trad book that emphasize* some basic 
jwinccpfcs imobTd in developing inmticiional 
skills; isc* dtoj?ara$> illustration, arid cNrcfciin* 
to stininbtr tF< readers thinking about hew 
stinVms .earn and flow to help them Jew* better. 



Teaching Tbots for Primary Prevention: A 
Guide fo Classroom Curricula 

RockvUk, Maryland: National Institute on Drug 

Abuse. 

Available from NTDA Prevention Branch 
A compendium of program and materials indexed 
by major topics arid grade level. Each review 
includes description of program, con*? a. costs, 
materials, and training. 

Violence and Crime in the Schools 
£*tth Baker ami Robert ). Rubef, fcd^trs 
U^ington, Massachusetts: Uatirigto;, i**>fcs, 1980. 
295 pp. 

A compilation of 20> article* by i?K;*a$ writers 
concerning the history of school "* 4cncc and 
v;u«dali&m, bow sciaoois have be* ictixniacd, 
aisd ways in whfc*i the social paienviug of 
deviant role* develop* in scbooK 

Violent Schools— Safe ScbovU; 7*# Safe tchoc4 
Stumy Report to Congress 

US. Dquitmcm of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 

Washington, D C: U.S. C<»wuncnt Printing 
Office, 197B. 
5*7 pp 

Outlines the finding* of the Safe School Study 
mandated by Ceiigrm to assess the frequency, 
seriousness, antf incidence of crime In elemental^ 
rod secondary schools in all regions of the tftii&td 
States. The report covers the cost of repairing and 
replacing *cnool cqutproem , the methods usee! by 
schools to prevent crime, zz4 suggestions tot 
making crime prcvrlk 'oil clforts more effetf ise. 
Complete with grapto, chants, and summaries of 
the research fndlngs. 

Working with Ewttuatont A Guide Ji*** Drug 
Abx*e Prevention Program Managers 

John F. French. Court C. Fisher, and Samuel J. 

mshington, DC: U.S. Department of Health ami 
Human Services, i)8). 

Writxcv. as a companion volume to Handbook for 
tin i^niion Evaluation Designed for prevemimi 
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Books 



program managers. Intended to assist in 
understanding, designing, arid cc^ucting 
program evx!uaiior*s Include* models. 

Suggested Readings from the Field 



Herman, P., and W, McLaughlin 

Federal Prtjgrams Supporting Educational 
Change: factions Affecting Implementation and 
Continuation, Vu>L \lh Santa Monica, California; 
lUnd Corporation, 1977. 

Blumberg, Arthur, AnA William Greenfield 

The Effectit^jMncipaJ: torspectiivs on School 
leadership. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. Inc., 1980. 

Bowcrraajrtcr, jsnct 

Cl^srxmn Management and teaming in 
iU> military Schrmls. »Jrfoana, Illinois: ERIC 
Clearinghouse or* Elementary and E:dv 
Childhood Educatiir//n\ 1981. 

Bo>xtv Erne ft 
Jfigu School ; A depart on Amertcu-\ Secondary 
Education. New York: Haipcr & Row, 1983. 

Key* to School Boa* dm^hip~School 
improve ci cot 

Washington, D C; National School Boards 
Associaaion and NortfmeM iUrgtoaai Educational 
Laboratory, 1982. 

Brookover, Wilbur, et al, 

Creating F^ectivt School*. An 1n-$&rit&> 
Program f& Enha ncing School learning Climate 
amdAchJrvement. Holmes Beach, Florid*: 
Learning Publications, the., 1982. 

Broofcorer, W.Bm and L>W. Lezottc 
Change* in Uhool Characteristics Coincident 
with Changes in Student Achievement. East 
tailing, Michigan: Michigan State University, 
Institute for Research on Teaching* College of 
Education, 1979: 

Canter, Lcc_ 
Assertive Discipline New \&tk Harper and 

\mi. 

Clmsroom Discipline. The Best of EMC on 
Educational Management. So. $2 
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Eugene, Oregon: Oregon University, ERIC 
Clearinghouse wn Educational Management April 
1980. 

Classroom Management: leaching Techniques 
and Strategies for Beating with Discipline 
Problems 

Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta Teachers **Xfr. \97Z. 

Discipline Idsk fbrrett^ > J J 

Washington Scate Boar" *carfc a, !93i 

Denver, Philip 

\l&ence and Vandalism in the Schools. Flint, 
Michigan: National Community Education 
Associate*), 1977. 

^iinqueno^^^ion Tbmitgh Alternative 
education, Washington, OX;: Officcof JuvcnjAe 
Justice and Deltmquerxy Prevention, Feb 198©: 

Edmonds, Rcwiald R. 

A Discussion of the literature and Issues Related 
to tffeetiiv c db<)&lfj(i& M&tohington. b e Howard 
University, 1978. 

Eillott, Delbert S.. ilirton KSowles, aid 
Rachcllc j. Canter 

the Epidemiology aflfritrtqwnt iiehavior and 
t)mg V» Among American A&ilescenn. Boulder, 
Colorado. Behavioral RcseaivJi iashtutc, June 
I9«i. 

Gemrk, Frcdric H M and Allen J. Kllngenberg 

Effective Schools Through Effective Mana^emem. 
Springfield, Illinois: Illinois A^ociaticm of School 
Boards, 1978. 

Glypju\ Thomas J,/PS?JD f ed. 
Research Issue No, Ji; Orsg Atme Pmrnnirtm 
Research Available fhvm Natior '_ X Cl wiagr^ufe 
on Drug Abuae f^HltitfJoh, 5600 ; Uhcr* Un*\ 
Rcdcvillc, *l*rylam;i 29857. 

Glynn, Thomas I ♦ ♦ Car* G. Leukdfeld, and 
Jacqueline P. Gudford, eds. 

Research Monograph 47, Prwehti^ Adtfes&irt 
Drug Muse: Intmvntion Strategies. Available 
from National Clcart;ighouK on Drug Abuse 
Information, 5600 Fishers lane, RockviHe, 
Maryland 20857: 

Gottfrcd»m, GJ5*, RJXJofle, and B.C. 
Gottf reason 

Measuring Victimization ittud ifte kjcplandtloh of 

lux m 



Books 



ScbtriA f^srupUon (Report No. 306) . Baltimore, 
Maryland; Johns Hopkins adversity; CSOS, 1981; 

Gottf/rdson, G«D„ ed- 

The School Mtion Effect illness Study, jFirst 
Interim Report. Report No. 325. Baltimore. 
Mary land; jlohas Hopkins University, CSOS, 1982. 

Gorton, Richard A*, anil Kenneth E. Mclntyrc 

The Senior High School PiiVuipdlship: The 
Effectiie Principal Vbi. 2. Reston* Virginia: 
National Association of Secondary* School 
Principal 

Harvey, Karen D. 

CtimrtHuh Atanagenieni: An Annotated 
Wbticwaptoy. Eric ©lament 1980^5, 1980. 

Hir%hl, T 

Causes of fccllhqumcy. Berkeley: L f hivcrii;y of 
^iifomia Press. 1969* 

Jcnck*, CbeistopBiee 

Inequality A Reassessment of We Effect of 
Family and Scb^xjliiig in America. New York: 
Ba*itf Kt*>k% y 19*2. 

Johnson, Grant, ct al. 

A Guide for Delinquency 1*re\^nlton Pfr^rnms 
Bused in Scft<x>l Activities: A .marking Pa Ik. 
i;<y5umfria. Ma; } JarxJ. ^Vtti^houtt National 
jx*uc* Center, April 1980* 

Kaix. M.B. 

rTtew, Bureaucracy anil Schools. The Illusion i*f 
Educational Change in America. New York: 
Pracgcr, 1971. 

Lipham, James M. 

Effixtm Principal Iffectit* SchcRH. RcMon, 
Virginia: National As*oeiation of Secondary 
School Principals, 198 1: 

tittle, Judith Warren, and Margaret Sharrow 

Delinquency tietvMfon: Setectii* 
Organizational Change in We School Ken ed. 
Columbia, Maryland: Wcstin$bo<usc National 
!s»*tes Center May 1981. 

Maercff, Gene U 

Don * Blame m Kids: The Trouble uith 
America s Public Schools. New York: McGraw- 
Hi!l, 1982. 

er|c m 



Managing Unwsual Classroom Problems 
(3 Modules). Description of Teacher in-service 
Education Matttiiais. Washington, B.£.: Katibnal 
Education fcsociadoa, April 1977: 

McParttand, }M*> and EX, McDUl 

Violence in Schools Perspectives, Programs and 
Positions. Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington 
Books. 1977. 

Peters, Thomas J. f and Robert H. Waterman* 

In Search of Excellence: Lessens from America's 
Best Run G*mpanies. New Ybtfc fltrper and 
Row, 1982; 

Safer Schools: 66a& and Strategies Rev. edL 
W*>hcngtoc State: Offtec of Superintrnden' of 
Public Imnwtiwn, joty 1983. 

Sanson, 

The Culture of the Scfioo/ ami frw Problem of 
Change ^Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon, 
Int., 1971. 

smith, j. MaiMrclla^and P*K* Plele, edi. 

School leadership. Handbook for $urviivi. 

Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on 

rriueaMonal Management, University of Oregon, 

S^urrrs, David A* 

Characteristics offjfatit* SchooU: The 
Importance of School Proivs&x. MiiladtSphia, 
Pennsylvania: Research for Setter Schools, 
Oct. 1980. 

Tiffee, Stephen J, 

Values and the Search for Discipline— Some 
Strategies, trie 194465, 1980. 

Ubokudom, Ham James 

leadership Behavior of School Administrator* 
New York: Vantage Press, 1982, 

Utliato, Richard 

itisk Management Washington S'atc* ^tshlhgton 
Stettsc School Directors Association, 1981 . 

van Vllet Wlllem 

Sfondall&n: A Selected Bibliography. Chicago: 
Council of Planning librarians, July 1583. 
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Wayson, William W. 

DevettyingScbpop that Teach $elf*Di$ciptine. 
Eric 196169, 1980. 

Weis, Joseph G., and J. David Hawkins 

Background Paper for Delinquency Prevention 
Research and [Development Program. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, 1979. 

Weis, Joseph G. t Richard L. Janvier, and J. 

David Hawkins, eds. 
Delinquency Prevention Program Elements: The 
Social Develc&tnent A pproacfj. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, 1982. 
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SECTION TWO 




& jfeapfl^ Ef feazfcrfe Technique for Controlling 



0?^pi r ^e Qassrc^m Behaviors 

■■fiats* £ ■:; ^6odw2fd'# ai; 

Jif^mal ofEducati&mi Research, July-Aug, 1981 , 

Descsites a device issed so mbiUtor time lost due 
to in^w^riate dfcassroom behavior JSd 
$ub5t>{$&EiB paiticipaifen to minimize wasted 
tfime. 

A tessoi 'flia ^ypv&zf& 26* Dealing with 
John st, §m 

Clearing mme 0 ftpriS 1982> #> 345-58. 
Proposes siiat students participate in establishing 
classroom yules and describes the procedures and 
forms intwent in any effective disciplinary 
system. 

Classroom Discipline: The Unclaimed Legacy 
Rcgina $, Jones and Laurel S. Tinner 
Phi Delta Kappm, March 1981, pp. 494 97. 
Promotes pupH^df-directibn a& a necessary 
element of addressing discipline in the classroom 
and throughout the school. 

Classroom Management 
Esther Srcgg Savis^ 

kappu Delta Pi Jteidrd, 1981, pp. 79-80. 
Suggests that effeaive ctas$*w>m management 
begins with teacher self-evakution and an 
assessment of each student's strengths arid 
weaknesses. 

Classroom Management and Learning 
Jere E. Brophy 

American Education, March 1982, pp. 20-23. 
Uses survey results to show that planning and 
constant vigilance are the price of effeaive 
teaching. 

Disciplinary Strategies 
Barbara TUent and Suzanne G. Bosch 
Today's Education, Feb. -March 1982, pp. 38-41. 
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Includes practical tccimiqucs for the teacher in 
helping the child deal with behavior problems 
and learn to establish self-control. 

Discipline and Responsibility 

Angela H: Riley 

Teacher Educator, Summer 1980, pp. 28-33. 
Describes the iht^cpendencc berween the 
process of teacher self-ass«snieht and the 
development of student self-cbriccpi. 

Discipline iii the 1980s: Sdinc Alternatives to 

Corporal Punishment 
Irwin A: Hyman and Dolores tally 
Children Today, Jan.-Feb. 1982, pp. 10-13. 
Discusses implications of various theoretical 
points of view for responding to disciplinary 
problems in the classroom. 

Discipline is No Problem with My Middle 
School •Student of the Vfcck* 
Maria 8. Gerardi 

Clearing House, April 1981, p, 381. 
Shares one teacher's positive motivational 
disciplinary tool. 

Effective Approaches to Classroom Discipline 
Vanessa Dean Afndld_ 

journal of Business Education, April 1982, pp. 
262-65. 

Presents a practical approach to resolving 

difficulties experienced by classroom teachers in 
the areas of student rights, behavior correction, 
conferences, behavioral standards, and 
punishment. 

Evaluating a Preventive Approach to Reducing 

School Vandalism _ 
G. Roy Mayer and Thomas W. Buttcrwqrth 
Phi Delta Kappan, March 1981, pp. 498-99 
Discusses the findings of a t hree-yw study which 

shows that 20 schools from 12 districts were 

effective in reducing vandalism during each year 
of the study. 

Get Kids Interested in the taw Before the Law 
Gets Interested in them 

Instructor, April 1983, pp. 62-76: 

Presents educational strategics designed to teach 

young people about the consequences of breaking 



tte^K*. |fe*£ribcs six laws commonly broken by 

youfife; 

How Education Associations Fight Violence: 
New Jersey 

Today's Education, April-May 1980, pp. 24-25. 
Describes a program 'm which schools, 
communities, and the police work together to 
prevent delinquency. 

How to Be an Effective Authoritarian? A Back- 
to-Basics Approach to Classroom Discipline 
Thomas R, McDanid 
Ueating Home, Feb. 1982, pp. 245-47. 
Argues that effective authoritarians establish their 
authority in the classroom so that, eventually, 
they can relinquish it te> students, who musUcarh 
to become responsible citizens of school and 
society. 

Improving Classroom Discipline 
Joe Przychod?in 

Clearing House, September 1981. PP 16-19- 
Advocates positive discipline based bh teacher 
behavior which demonstrates sclf-cbhfidchcc, 
courtesy, fairness, respect, and sensitivity 

Managing Problem Students 

John Guthrie 

Reading Teacher, Dec. 1981, pp. 380-82. 
Reviews a recent study relating teachers' 
understanding of their students to various types 
of classroom management programs. 

The Process of Program Evaluation 
John Vza Maaiieh 

The Grahtsmanshlp Center News, Jan.-Feb. 1979, 
pp. 30-74. 

Considers the nticds of the practicing 

administrator who wishes to evaluate programs 
and to use the results to improve continuing 
programs. 

Research Perspectives on Classroom 
Management 

Thomas J. Lasley 

Journal of Teacher Education, March-April 1981, 
pp. 1417. 
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Discusses foar charatctcriscics of effective 
classroom management based on an inductive 
analysis of disciplinary studies. 

Research Report— Administrators' Perceptions 

of Aggressive Behaviors 
John Pisarra and John F. GfeMcttc 
SASSP Bulletin, Jan. 1981, pp. 49-53. 
Discusses lack of consistency in administrators" 
resfKalses to various behaviors warramiiag 
suspension. 

Steps Toward Poor Discipline or 'What Not to 

Do in the Classroom* 
Myrna R. Hood and James M: Hood 
Education, Winter 1981, pp. 170-72. 
iZxplof^s teachers' weaknesses that encourage 
disciplinary problems within the classroom, 
features a checklist for teachers to evaluate their 
Mrps toward better dassttsom discipline. 

Sssccessfat techniques for Working with 
Dis^ptiv* Students 
R(>r^ S ^Rve 

jkmnmt of the International Association of Pup ft 
J&wvnmt mrkets. Winter 1981. pp 5-16: 
Discusses the role of schools, families, educators, 
and students m confronting student disruption, 
and prospects for building student selfamage 

the Principal as Instructional Leader: A 
Second took 

Russell (icrstcn. et al 

ideational Leadership, Dec. 1982, pp. 47-50. 
Emphasizes the roles of »uj>emsprs and teachers 
in supporting principals in their leadership 
responsibilities. 

Wanted: Strong Instruc^ionaS Leaders 
i rsula C. Piriero 

Principal, M*rch 1982, pp. 16^19. 
Stresses the importance of the principars 
instructional leadership in promoting school 
effectiveness. 

What Can Principals Do? Leadership Functions 
and Instructional Effectiveness 
Dahid L. Duke 

SASSP Bulletin, Oct. 1982, pp 1-12 
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Identifies four leadership functions that ate 
concerned with achieving instructional 
effectiveness. 

What Is a Disciplined Classroom? 
Theodore Lchmann, II 
Independent School, Slay 1981. pp. 41^44. 
Notes some of the common features of classroom 
discipline and recent educational trends regarding 
discipline. 

What's Yptir RQ. (Principalshlp Quotient)? A 
Quiz on Improving Instruction 

Thomas R. McDaniel 

Phi Delm Kappan, March 1982, pp. 464-68. 
Features a true>£alsc quiz and lengthy answers that 
focus primarily on the principal s responsibility 
for ihstruct^fhal uhpnwahcstt. 

Suggested Readi ngs from the Field 



All Fast Life Means Is Early Death, Locked up 
Delinquents Tty to Steer Others Right 

The Washington Post, June 12, 1982, p. 81. 

Assessing Teacher Performance 

Educational Leadership, Dec. 1980, pp; 219-220 

Austin, G*fL 
"Exemplary Schools and the Swrch^for 
Effectiveness;" Educational leadership, Vol 37 
(1979), pp. 1014: 

Edmonds, Ronald R. 

"Prc^rams of krhooljniprm'emtn!: Ah 
Overview:" Educational Leadership, Dec. 1982. 
pp 411. 

Grcenherg, A. f and Andrea Hunter 

••Striving for Excellence: Middle Schoolers Study 
•WorkV' idem for Action in Education and 
Ufcrfc Portland, Oregon: Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, Sept. 1982. 

Hager, James L», and L-E. Scarr 

• Effective Schools— Effective Principals: Haw to 
Develop Both." tiducational Leadership, 
Feb 1983. 

Howe, Harold, II 

••Education Moves to Center Stage: An Overview 
of Recent Studies:* Phi Delta Kappan, Nov. 1983. 




Articles 



Jacobs, iE E 

"Listen and Irani. Here's Mow Memphis Cut 
Vandalism Costs in Half." We Executive Educator, 
Jam. 1980, p 28 

Leviue* Daniel 11* am<t Joyce Surk 
"limructkihaJ and Organizational Arrangements 
that Improve j^inetScht in Inhcr-Clty Schools.* 7 
Educational ijpadecs/fjip Dec. 1982, pp. 41-46. 

Macnow, Glen 
"Vioicftcc Casts Pall Over Teachers' Lives."* 
Detroit Free Press, Sept. 19, 1985. 

McDcrmoit, Joan 

"High Anxiety: Fear of Ciinte in Secondary 
Schools.*' Contemporary Education, Vol 52, 
No. MFall 1980), p. 21. 

Newmann, fJSl._ 
"Reducing Student Alienation in High Sdioofe: 
Implication of Theory." Harvard Education 
Review, Vol 51 (Nov. 1981), pp. 546-564. 

Oh School Improvement: A Conversation with 
Ronald Edmonds 

Educational Leadership. Dec. 1982, p. 13- 

Purkey, JStcwart C, and Marshall S. Smith 
'Too Soon lb Cheer? Synthesis of Research on 
Effective Schools. 1 ' Educational Leadership, 
Dec. 1982, pp. 64-68. 



"Research Synthesis of Effective School 
Leadership" 

Educational leadership, Feb. 1982, p. 549. 

Schlmmel, David M„ auad Jeffrey W. Eisemaia 

"School Discipline, Round TWo: M Update <em 
Law-Related Education, Fail 5982. 

Shoemaker, J., and it Fraser 

"What Principals Can Do: Some Implications 
from Studies of Effective Schooling." Phi Delta 
Kappan t Nov. 1981, pp. 178-182. 

Study Finds Crime No Major Problem in 
Virginia's Middle High Schools 

Public Education In Virginia, Vol. 18, No. 3 
(Fall 1982), p 1. 

Sorenson, Gall PauJua 

'The Wbrst Kiesds of Discipline:' Update on 
Law-Related Discipline. Fall 1982, p. 27; 

Waysoo, William W. f and Gay Su PlflneU 

"Developing D^iprine with Quality Schools/* 
Citizen Guide to Qmdity Education. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Citizens' Council far Ohio Schools, 1978; 

Wilson, James Q. 

"Raising Kids" Atlantic Monthly, Sept: 1983, 
pp. 45-56. 
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SEGTI0N THREE 



Theme-Related 
Periodicals 



The American School Board Jf ournal 

Washington, tML" Notorial School Boards 
Association. 

Vbt I7G, Nc^ i&pfSe i#85J. 

Theme jfstjfc fitted "School Crime: Who It 

Hurts. Whet* It Happens, How to Stop It/* 

Campus Strife, The Educator's Crime 
PrcvcflUpti <J aineriy 

School Safety Center 

Office of the Attorney General 

California Department of justice 

Suite 290 

Sacramento, California 958 J 4 
Quarterly p^Mication 0smst$ crime prevendon 
issues of intent to educators- 
Contemporary Education 
Tfcrre Haute, Indiana: Indiana State University. 
Fall I960. 



theme issue on "Crime and Violence in Public 
Schools: Emerging Perspectives of ftftc I98&" 

Educational Leadership 
Alexandria, Virginia: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Ekwloprncnt 
Issue cm toward Wore Effective Schools" 

No. 5 (Dec 1982}. 
Issue on "Developing Leadership" 
Vol 39, No. 5 (Feb. 1982). 
Issue on "Mastery taming" 
Vol 37, No. 2 (Nov. 1979). 
Issue on "School Effectiveness, Teacher 
Effectiveness" 
Vol 57. No 1 (Oci. 1979). 
Issue bri 'Transplanting School Success" 
Vol. 41, No. 2 (Nov. 1983). 
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Feriodicals 



Educational RAD Report 

Washington, D.C.: Council for Educational 
Development and Research YtoL 5, No. 4 
(Winter 182 

Tbcine issue entitled "\Earning: : Schoot^M,*f 
Contribute to the Delinquency of Minors." 

Research Report 
Washington, DC; National School Boards 
Association 

theme issue on "Student Discipline: Practical 
Approaches." 

PtA Today 
Chicago, illicabis: Eueht-Tcacbcr Association 
Oct. 1980. 

Theme issue entitled "Discipline: A Many- 
Splintered Thing" 

Prevention Resources 
Rbcfcvillc. Maryland: National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, Prevention Branch. 
A quarterly publication that discusses issues 
related to prevention of drug abuse. 

The Utrban Review 

New York. Agathon Press^Inc, 

Vol U, Nos. 3 and 4 (1982). 

Theme bfcuc* entitled "Control of Students: A 

Second took at Discipline" 

(Two pan*) 
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SECTION FOUR 





REPRIMAND 
PUNISHMENT 



VS. Hgug of Representatives 

Subcommittee eh jESetiKrntsuy, 
And Vocational Education 

^Bfrshington, C.C 
January 23. 1984 

Dr. Gary Gottfiedson 
Duxrctot, Program in EteBnqpeacy and School 
Environments, Center ^ Social Organization of 
Scitoois Johns Hopkins U#?ersfoy, Baltimore, 



Dr, Bill Wayson 

Pmfcssci? of Fduo&tensJ fo^cy and Lcaderrtrip. 
Ohio Stat* University; Chairperson, Phi Delta 
Kapp* Commission oh Discipline. 

jadtlieh 

Assisum ^perintendem, Oklah^ City Public 
Schools; Representing: American Association 61 
School Administrators. 

jG&atm Gregolrc 

Student, Midwood High School^ Brooklyn, New 
York; Accompanied by: Janet Price, Senior 
Attorney, Advocates foe Children. 



Washington, D C. 
January 24, if/84 

Gary L Bauer 

Deputy Under secretary for Pianfti^ Budget, and 
Evaluation, U.S. Department of Education. 

Mary Hatwood Petrel! 
President, National Education Association. 
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Hearing Testimony 



Dr. Michael Casseriy 
Dirrctor of Legislation, Council of Great City 
Schools. 

Dr. Irwin A* Hyman 
Director, National Center for the Sttidy of 
Corporal Punishment and Alternatives its the 
Schools; Professor of School Psychology. Tcraplc 
Uni ve^iry^ Representing: American Psychological 
Association, Asso<±ttioia for the Advancement of 
Psychology. 

US. Senate 

Committee on The JudtdSry 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 

Washington, D C. 
January 25, 1984 

Albert Shanker 

President, American/ Federation of Teachers. 



Alfred S. Rrgnery 
Administraaor, Office of Jrivenfe justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, ILS. Department of 
Justice. 

Gary L. Bauer 
Deploy Under Secretary for Planning, Budget, and 
Evaluation, IDS. Department of Education, 

Hon. Patrick Williams 
U S. House of Representatives, Wswcm District, 
Montana 

Peter E Flynn* PhJ). 
Superintendent t School District of the City of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Cons tance E, Clayton, Ph-D. 
Superintendent, School District of the City of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Florctta Mcfcctixlc 

Superintendent, School District of the District of 
Columbia, U^shington, D C. 
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SECTION FIVE 



Selected 
Me 




Audio Cassettes 




**No, Wilson, I do not consider those appropriate 
td*cationat bardwcrrt" 



The Characteristics of Schools that are 
Inttructlooally Effective for All Pupils 

Features educator Ron Edrooods 
73 minutes 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

225 Noah VCWhington Stieet 
Alexandria; Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

Details the rck^xch and describes New York 
City's effective schools project. 

Research on Effective Schools 

75 minutes 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 



225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

Identifies and explains the process used by 
prominent researchers in structuring 
jnstructionally effective scbo£&* 

Research on Effective Schools aad Effective 
Tfcacherai Strategies for Implementation is 
Local Schools 
70 minutes 

Association for Supervision arid Curriculum 
Development 

225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria Virginia 22314 
(703)549-9110 

Describes how schools have tiled effective 
research in the school improvement process. 
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Selected Media Aids 



Films and Filmstrips 



Belonging 

25 minutes 

Cooperative Learning ^Center 

Uni versity of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
Focuses ott nninstrtamlng and models the use of 
cooperative learning inctbeds^u^ cseatibn of 
supportive and constructive relationships among 
diverse students. 

The Blackboard Jumble 

Color; 23 minutes^ 
Lauren Productions, tec* 
P.O. Box 666 

Mendocino, California 94560 
(707} 937-0556 

DcKTfres how a police departments awareness of 
learning disabilities has emtoied thejtepartmciu to 
channel delinquents to special programs. 

Catch 'cm Eking Good 
Color, 30 minutes, 16 mm. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Englewootl Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
(2011592 2404 

Discusses a variety of research methods focusing 
on schooS-bascd problems. 

Circles of Learning 

30 minutes 

Cooperative Learning Center 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis Minncsou 5$455 
(612) 573-5829 

Focuies on teaching social skills as part of the 
Cooperative Learning approach. 

Failing to te^r^UariU^f to Fall 
Color, 52 mtii^cs, it mm Films, fiic, 
733 Grtcnbay Road 
Wilmctte, Illinois 6W1 
(512)674-6270 

Discusses minimal [brain dysfunction ihd how it 
can lead to antisocial delinquent behavior. 



Improving School Qimatc Filmstrip Kit 

Association for Supervision and £urriculum 
Development 

225 North ^shington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

Includes three fiimstrips with ^audio^asscttcs arid 
a leader's guide descrying the^bneept of school 
climate, its basic chaiacteristics, and thc_ 
* determinants of effective schools and how they 
can be applied. 

Misbehavior: Wbat You Could Have Done But 

mart 

Color, 30 minutes* 16 rata. 

American Itasonneljind Guidance Association 

Two SfcyHcfc Plaza. Suite 400 

5203 becsburg Pike 

fails Church, Virginia 2204 1 

(703) 823*9800 

Discusses various disruptive behaviors 
characteristic of the discouraged child. 

More Than Jas* a Job 

Color, 20 minutes, 16 misi. 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 Southwest Sixth Street 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
(800) 547-6339 

Shows how federally funded youth employment 
programs can help students make educational and 
carter decisions. 

More Than Just a Place to Come 
Color, 20 tiUhutcs, _l6 mm. 
Mitchell Gcbhardt Film Co< 
1380 Bush Street 
San Francisco, California 94109 

or 

NCJRS Access No. 36168 
National erfmfea! Justice 
Reference Service 
P.O. Box 6000 
Rockvtile, Maryland 20850 
(800) 638-8736 

A document**? jSorat school violence and 
vandalism: the causes, the effects, and the 
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programs public schools can consider ' i restoring 
order to schools. 

No More Secrets 
Color; 13 minutes, 16 mm.— $300, 3/4 
video— $270, 1/2 video— $290 
O D.N. Productions, Inc. 
74 Carick Street, Suite 3®4 
N>w York, New York 10013 
(212)431-8923 

An animated film focusing oh sexually abused 
children. Intended as a lead-in to discussions with 
children and adolescents. 

Out ot the Mouths of Babes and Other People 
Ibp 

Color, 30 minutes, 16 nun. 

American Pwrsphnel and Guidance Association 

Two Skyline Plaza, Suite 400 

5203 Ussburg Pike 

Falls Church, Virginia 22041 

(703)823-9800 

Describes methods to be used by teachers in 
helping young people think and behave 
responsibly: 

Preventing Delinquency: The Social 
Development Approach 

Color, 28 minutes, 16 mm. and video cassette 
(VMS) 

Developed by the Center for taw and Justice for 

the U.S. Office of Juvenile Justice and 

Delinquency Prevention 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service 

Department F 

Box 6000 

Rock/ille, Maryland 20850 

(301) 251-5500 

of 

Center for law and Justice 
JEMS 

University of Washington 
Seattle, WSahiijgton 98195 
(206) 543-1485 

Presents the social development model of 
delinquent prevention, whicii focuses on the 
family, school, peer; and community influences 



thai strengthen Social bonding experiences and 
prevent delinquency. Particular emphasis US oh 
school effectiveness and delinquency prevention. 
May be &sed as an educational and training tool 
for parents, feacheis, administrators, and 
community. 

The Reluctant delinquent 
Color; 24 minutes 
Lauren Productions, Inc. 
P.O. Box 666 

Mendocino, California 94560 
(707) 937-0536 

Presents a case study of a learning disabled 

delinquent who receives assistants from his school 
and toad police. 

Suicide: Teenage Crisis 
Color, 10 minutes, 16 mm.— 1180, 3/4 
video— 5135 
CRM - McGraw Hill film 
Del Mar; California 92014 
(619)481-8184 

Discusses how school and community programs 
can $»ve troubled teens from committing suicide: 

Teenage 1Urc Dili Drinking and Drags 
CoJot; 38 mihutesj 16 mm.— $595, 3/4 
video— $450 CRM 
McGraw Hill Film 
bet Mar, California 92014 
(619) 481-8184 

A dooimehtary oh alcohol and drug addiction; 

W&o Cares: The Counselor's Role in the 
American School 

Color, 28 minutes, 16 mm. 

Produced by the American School Counselor 

Association 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 

TWo Skyline Plaze, Suite 400 

5203 Lccsburg Pike 

Falls Cimrch, Virginia 22041 

(703) 823-9800 

Discusses the counselor's role in the educational 
and individual maturation process. Depicts real- 
life situations involving counselors in elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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Additional Sources for Films 



Drug Abuse Prevention Films: A Multicultural 
Film Catalog 

Rockville, Maryland: U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, 1978. 

National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 

Information 

5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, Maryland 20857 

Ah annotated listing of 29 films reviewed by the 

Center for Multicultural Awareness and found to 

be particularly useful to minority prevention 

programs and of good technical quality. 



Slide Tapes 



Delinquency Prevention: A Promising 
Approach 

Developed by Westihghouse National Issues 
Center for the Office of Juvenile justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, 1981 
Wcstinghouse National issues Center 
American City Building 
PO. Box 866 

Columbia, Maryland 21044 
(501)992-0066 

A multi-media presentation Sat focuses j>n ways 
in which organizations can change the methods 
they use to reduce alienation among those youth 
likely to become delinquent. 

The Elements of Elementary School Success 

Color, 14 minutes 
Phi Delta K^ppa 
P.O. Box 789 

Bloomington, Indiana 47402 
(812)339-1156 

Based on a task force study that examined why 
some urban elementary schools succeed* Includes 
sixty-six 35 mm. slides, cassette-tape narration, 
and a printed script book. 

Open Road Student Involvement: A Guide for 
Reducing Campus Tensions and Improving 
School Climate 

Produced by the National School Resource 

Network 



Citizens Policy Center 
1515 Webster Street, Room 401 
Oakland, California 94612 
(415) 839-9037 

A slide tape show documenting the student 
involvement process. 

Vandalism: The Price is High 

District of Columbia Public Schools 
Safety and Security Division 
17th and Q Streets, S;E. 
Washington, D.C. 20020 
(202) 767-7514 

Slide tape presentation on the effects of vandalism 
in the Washington, D C., public schools. 

Video Cassettes and Tapes 

Children in Trouble— Families in Crisis 
V2 inch reel-to-reel videotape, % inch video 
cassette 

Ford Foundation 
320 East 43rdjtreet 
New York, New York 10017 
(212) 573-5000 

Demonstrates a Sacnuhehtb 601 Diversion Project 
training session concerning fiuiiU^cduhsclihg 
approaches for incorrigible children. 

Effective Classroom Management for the 
Elementary School 
30 minute videotape 

Based on research by Carolyn Everton of the 
University of Texas 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

225 North Washington Street 
AiocandrSa, Virginia 22514 
(7 33) 549-9110 

Highlights ah elementary teacher's class and how 
she greets and orients her students to the rules 
and procedures that contribute to the orderliness 
of her dassroom aivirbhmcht* 

Effective Schooling as Delinquency Prevention 
Color; 22 minutes 

Produced by WFT7, Channel % Orlando, Florida, 
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April 1982 

Center for Actio?* Research 
1125 Spr&ee Stfcci 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
(303) 443-7977 

Video documentary and training film which 
emphasizes school effectiveness practices (such as 
Mastery Learning, Student Tfeam Learning, and 
Interactive Teaching) as promoters of social bonds 
and law abiding behavior. 

Effective Teaching for Higher Achievement 

Series of videotapes 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

Explains the types of teaching that lead to higher 
test scores. Includes information about academic 
learning time, organizing the classroom, 
influencing student behavior; teacher 
expectations, and the quality of instruction. 



Mastery Teaching 

20 vjdebapc modules 
Instructional Dynamics, Inc. 
845 Via de la Paz, Suite A 177 
Pacific Palisades, California 90272 
(213)454-3061 

Designed to increase instructional effectiveness in 
secondary schools. 

Teacher and School Effectiveness 

»/2 inch reel-tb-reel, Vfz inch Beta, or x h inch VHS 
Features prominent educators Ron Edmonds, 
Barak Rosenshine, and Peter Mortimore 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Pewldpmeiftt 

225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

Discusses how these researchers apply their 
findings to actual school improvement programs. 
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American Bar Association 
Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship (YEFC) 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
i312| 947-4000 
Norman Gross 

Does consulting on community involvement 
programs, provides funding referrals and 
reference information, and assists with workshops 
and seminars. Includes a resource library. 

American Association for Counseling and 
Development 

5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 
(703) 832 9800 



DtFraflc Burthen, Acting Assistant Executive 
Director 

Provides professional assistance to school 
counselors upon request. Also offers library 
references, published materials, films, continuing 
education institutes, and an annual convention. 

Association for Children and Adults with 
Learning Disabilities 

4156 Library Road 
Pittsburgh, ftnhsylvahla 15254 

(412) 341-1515 

Jean Petersen, Director 

Assists organizations, institutions, agencies, and 
individuals desiring information on learning 
disabilities or assistance with program 
development. 
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Sources 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

(703) 549-9110 

Ccrylle Frit2 or Jean Hall 
Offers assistance in classroom management* 
teacher effectiveness training, leadership styles, 
mastery learning, attd other topics via its National 
Curriculum Study Institutes. Also provides 
scrv ; ccs to schools through *he Human Resource 
Development Program. 

Atlanta Board of Education 

School Security 

159 Garnett Street, S;W; 

Atlanta, Georgia 30335 

(404)659-3581 

Lt. W.F. Collier 

Involved in establishing scfi<x>hirag abuse 
prevention programs through Joim efforts of 
parent-teacher associations and school boards^ 
Provides consultations and materials to districts 
interested in developing such programs. 

The Atlanta Bureau of Police Services 
Crime Prevention Section 
2001 Martin Luther King Drive, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 
(404) 658-6778 
Capt. Edward Long 

Presents lectures and seminars toJboU sdibbls on 
crime prevention and seeks to familiarize young 
people with the positive aspects of law 
enforcement. 

Center for Action Research 
1125 Spruce Street 
Boulder; Colorado 80302 
(303)443-7977 
Tom Bird or Robert Hunter 
Provides assistance and consultation to school 
leaders who are interested in promoting positive 
social behaviors among students, reducing or 
pneventing deliqueocy, or developing school 
impro v ement activities. 



Center for Law and Justice 

University of Washington, JD-45 

Seattle, Washington 98195 

(206) 543-H85 

Dr. Joseph G. Wcis, Director 

through its National Center forthc Assessment of 

Delinquent Behavior and its Ptwehtibh, provides 

to parents, teachers, school administrators, and 

tfce community, information, expertise, 

consultation, and technical assistance on the 
planning, training, implementation, and 
evaluation of school and community-based 
delinquency prevention projects, particularly 
those that address the relationship between 
school effectiveness and delinquency prevention. 

Children's Defense Fund 

122 C Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20001 
(202) 628-8787 
Mary tee Allen 

Seeks to change jwHcics and practices leading to 
the mainstreaming of children. Offers a free 
publications list and a monthly newsletter 
concerning the health, welfare, :fcuse,_arid 
educational needs of children. Operates the 
Children's Public Policy Network, a national 
clearinghouse on child advocacy issues. 

The Children's Legal Rights Information and 

Training Program (CLR) 
2008 Hillyer Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20009 
1202) 332-6575 
Roberta Gottescaan, Director 
Offers legal tr aining for professionals working 
with children. Has conferences at the request of 
state or local governments. Publishes Children's 
Legal Rights Journal quarterly. _ 

Closc-Up Foundation Partners Program 
1235 Jefferson Davi* Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 
(703) 892-5400 
Sherry Schiller 

Provides technical assistance for community 
action and encourages positive exposure to the 
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law and government. Offers training seminars for 
community network organizers and a videotape 
library on law -related issues. 

Colorado Department of Education 

School improvement and Leadership Unit 

First Western Plaza 

303 West Colfax Avenue 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

(303) 534-8871 Ext. 347 

Eugene Howard 

Works with selected Colorado schools and others 
outside the state in developing programs of total 
school imp -ovement. Offers conferences r 
individual school consultation on program 
development, data collection, arid program 
analysis as well as a network for sharing 
information with other schools. 

Connecticut Department of Education 
Bureau of School arid Program Development 
P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford. Connecticut 06145 

(203) 566-2283 

Dr. William J. Gauthicr, Jr 

Designs school climate instruments for use by 

schools and offers staff development and training 

assistance. 

Council for Educational Development and 
Research 

(See end of section for complete listing of CEDAR 
organizations and services. ) 

Delaware State Department of Instruction 

Townsend Building 
P.O. Box 1402 
Diovcs Delaware 19903 
002) 736-4647 

Sidney B. Coilison, Director of Instruction 
Conducts comprehensive school improvement 
visits for all schools at all levels as part of a 
monitoring program. Provides technical assistance 
to schools for climate workshops and staff 
development. Develops materials for saff 
education; 



The Discipline Consortium 
New York State Eduction Department 
Albany, New Tovfc 12234 
(518) 474-5807 
fames W. Moore 

Offers regional workshops on school discipline in 
collaboration with representatives from state 
education organizations. 

Foundation for Children with Learning 
Disabilities 

99 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

(212) 687-7211 

Sandra Kuhtz, Executive Director 
Offers a "Learning Disabilities Ttam Line" toll- 
free (800/522-3458) id parents, educators, and 
others who heed assistance in addressing the 
problems of learning disabled children. This 
referral service is available Monday through 
Friday; 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Also publishes Their 
Wbr/d magazine once a year to highlight specific 
concerns, publications, and referral services. 

Midwest Race and Sex Desegregation Center 

Kansas State University 
College of Education 
Bluemont Hall 
Manhattan, Kansas 66506 
(915)532-6408^ 

Provide most types of technical assistance, 
except auricular development Horizons and 
Choices are published twice each year. 

National Alliance for Safe Schools 
501 N. Interregional 
Austin, Tens 78702 
(512) 396-8686 
Robert Rubel, Director 

Provides a systematic approach to crime analysis 
targeting criminal incidence in the local school. 
WHl analyze current prevention programs. 
Conducts y^iwr * and workshops for 
administrators, teachers, and school teams on 
crime analysis and interv ention programs. 
Publishes Safe Schools Digest periodically 
Maintains a library of 1,700 volumes specifically 
relating to school crime. 
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National Association of School Security 
Directors 

Presidential Building 

415 12th St., N.W., Suite 1209 

Washington, DC 20004 

<2*)2) 767-7514 

Edgar Dews 

Furnishes security assistance ^artd conducts heeds 

assessments for schools. Also offers sttff 

development programs for administrators and 
teachers. Publishes a monthly newsletter for 
members. 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

Tisk Force on Effective School Climate 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 860-0200 
Dn Jim Keefe 

Currently involved in the development of a 

school climate model and an assessment 

instrument. Offers assistance regarding school 
climate improvement and methods of promoting 
student achievement. 

National Center for State Courts 
300 Newport Avenue 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
(804) 253-2600 Ext. 220 
Dr. Ingo Kcilitz 

Supplies infortnatioit and distance relating to 
juvenile delinquency and the learning disabled 
child. Literature is available in the Publications 
Department (Ext. 349. Miss Robinson). 

National Center for the Study of Corporal 
Punishment and Alternatives in Schools 

253 Ritter Hall Annex 

temple University 

Philadelphia, feuisylvania 19122 

(215)787-6091 

Dr. Irwtn Hyman; Director 

Offers workshops on discipline and a Discipline 

Help tine for parents, teachers^ arid 

administrators wto© have specific studera 

discipline problems, ^omtoiiwa library of 

news clips and articles on discipline in schools. 



National Committee for Citizens in Education 
Suite 410 

Wilde Lake Village Green 

Columbia, Maryland 20740 

800-NETWORK 

Mary Berla, Caseworker 

Offers telephone counseling services to parents of 
problem children, a catalog of publications 
relating to law and education, and a newsletter 
eight times a year. Also provides specific 
information sheets on a periodic basis. 

National Diffusion Network Division 
U.S. Department of Education 
Riviere Building, Room 802 
1832 M Stiret. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 653-7000 
Kathy MichaeUn 

Makes exemplary eiucation programs available to 
schools by providing training. 

National Education Association 

Instruction and Professional Development 
l20M6th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20056 
(202) 822 7350 

Resource publication available on national 

programs in discipline and violence in the 

schools. Cadre training program available fo* NEA 
members through their local or state NEA 
Association. Included in the workshop art: 
trainer, primed materials and some financial 
support to ensure member participation. 

National Federation of Parents for Drag Free 
Youth 

1820 Franwali Avenue, Room 16 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20902 
(301) 649-701 1 or (800) 554-KIDS 
Focuses on prevention of substance abuse through 
education of parents and formation of parent- 
community tasks forces. Has a network of 4 t 000 
parent groups sow the nation. Pro vide* speakers 
and maiiHsta on formation erf parent groups and 
parent community task forces. 
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National Institute for Citizen Education in the 
Law 

(fprmefly National Street taw Institute) 

605 C S&rect,_N,W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 624-8217 

tee Arbctman, Deputy- Director of School and 
ju\Tf?ile justice 

Provides assistance In educational curriculum in 
street law (housing, family, . consumer lights, 
criminal justice, and juvenile Justice). Presents 
teacher training courses arid workshops for 
teachers and administrators. Sets up a mentor 
program for students. Helps in -rstablishlng street 
law courses taught by fecal Uw students. 
Publishes Street taw News periodically 

National Institute of Education 
1200- 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20208 

(202) 254-5407 

Oliver Moles, Education Research Specialist 
Makes available research studies on fear of crime 
in schools, suspension, alternatives to suspension, 
alternative schools, and d^rbOT^CTariagOTOtt. 
Also maintains an educational research library. 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Prevention Branch 
5600 Fishers bra 
Rockville, Maryland 20857 
(800) 638-2045 Outside Maryland 
(800) 492-2948 In Maryland 
Provid« technical assistance to state and local 
governments, schools, parent groups, community 
organizations, and others interested in developing 
new or iraprwtngjadstir^ prseve^onpr^nuns. 
The Prevention Branch has a cony ntcriz ed 
prevention repository of more than 400 items to 
support technical assistance. 

National Parent-Teachers AsMxiation 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 ! 
(512)787-0977 
Patricia Hoffman 

Offers grants and training to local PTXs on drug 
and alcohol abuse awareness. 



Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) 

U.S. Department of Justice 

633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20531 

(202) 724-7655 

Develops and distributes inf carnation on juvenile 
delinquency, supports research awd evaluation of 
delinquency prevention efforts, and conducts 
training programs. 

Parent Resource Institute on Drug Education 
(PRIDE) 

Robert Woodruff Building 

100 Edgewood Avenue, Suite 1216 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

(800) 241-9746 

Furnishes resource information on current 
literature and films for parents and community 
groups. Provides speakers, consultants, and 
technical assistance for staff and youth 
development* curriculum programming, and 
community prevention activities. 

Research and Development Training institute 
4215 North 34th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85018 
(602) 955-2920 
Dorothy Crawford 

Primarily concerned with the problems of the 
learning-disabled Juvenile delinquents and how 
learning disabilities link with delinquency. 
Collects information on these subjects and offets 
workshops. 

Site Specific Technical Assistance Center (SSTA) 
Florida State University 
403 Education Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
(SI04) 644-2586 
Dr. John H. Hanson 

Provides organizational assessment, evaluation, 
and training For local schools and districts; 
publications; and as-needed professional 
assistance in implementing school improvement 
measures in grades K through 12. Offers training 
and evaluation of law-related education programs. 
Also has a library and publishes material 
concerning law-related education. 
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Wcstlnghouse National Issues Center 

American City Building 
PO. Box 866 

Columbia, Mary land 21044 

(301)992-0066 

|eah WafeS Halleck 

Prov ides needs asscssmrnt, prevention, Coining, 
staff and material ciievei^ffient, evaluation, 
planning assistance, and conference management. 
Also serves as a resource center. 

Council for Educational Development and 
Research (CEDAR) 

1518 iK StrreL N.W., Suite 206 

Washington* D C. 20005 

(202) 638-5193 

E. Joseph Schneider 
CEDAR is a nonprofit education association 

representing regional education laboratories and 

university-based research centers. 
Cooperating'nacmbcrs ait usually nttidhal, 

university-based center? with no state focm Work 

is carried out through the laboratories rather than 

directly with schools. 
Participating member work directly with schools. 

T^cy may be contaaed as follows: 

Appaiachla Educational Laboratory 

P.O. BOX 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
(304) 347-0400 

States served: Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tennessee. Virginia, and \5fcst Virginia 

Far West Laboratory 
1855 Folsom Street 
Sari Francisco, California 94103 
(415)565^000 
C Lynn Jcnks 

States served: Northern California, Nevada (except 
Clark County), and Utah 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 

4709 Belleview Avenue 

Kansas City, Missouri 64 1 1 2 
(8l6)J56-24 1 
tochran C. Nixon, )c 

States served: Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Sooth Dakota, and Wyoming 
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The Network, Inc. 

290 South Main Street 
Andover, Massachusetts 01810 
(617) 470-1080 
Susan Loucks 

Sates served: Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Connecticut, and Massachusetts 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL) 

Education and Work Program 

300 Southwest Sixth Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97204 

(800) 547-6339 or (503) 248-6800 

Andrea Hunter 

States served: Alaska, Hawaii, Jdahb, Montana, 
Oregon, and USshirigtbri 

Research for Better Schools 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 
(215)574-9300 
John E. Hopkins 

States served: New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware 

Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory 

211 EasLSeventh Street 

Austin, Taos 78701 

(512)476-6861 

Preston t Kronkosky 

States served: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and T^xas 

Southwest Regional Laboratory 

4665 Lampson Avenue 

Los Alamitos, California 80720 
1213) 598-7661 
Richard E. Schutz 

States served: Southern California, Nevada (Clark 
County), and Arizona 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
1025 Uest Johnson 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
Marshall S. Smith, Director 
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Databases and 
Clearinghouses 



this listing is organized by rate to djerw for quick 
arid easy reference. Each £ cility furnishes the most 
comprehensive and up-io-due inf ormatiou on 
available materials and services. 

Alabama 

Center for Corrective Psychology 
University of Alabama 
FO Box 2968 
University, Alabama 55486 
(205) 348 5083 

Br. Raymond D, Fowler, jr.. Director 
Alaska 

University of Alaska 

justice Gentar 
321 1 Providence Center 
215 Library Building 
Anchorage, Alaska 99508 
(907)263 1810 
Dr. John E. Angell, Director 



Arizona 

Center for Study ofjustlee 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 86281 
(602) 965-7682 

Prof. Michael C. Mishcno, Director 
California 

Center for Criminal justice Research and 
uraining 

California State University (long Beach) 
Department of Criminal Justice 
1250 Bellflgwer Boulevard 
long Belch, California 90840 
(213) 498^940 

William D. Fagan, Program Manager 
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University of California (Davis) 

Center on Administration of Criminal justice 
Davis. California 96616 
(916) 752-2895 

Prof Floyd Fcency, Ejccutive Director 

University of California (Berkeley) 
Childhood & Government Project 
College of Law 
Berkeley, California 94720 
(415)642-0910 

William G Riggoin, Coo^iaitbr-Admiriistratdf 

University of Southern California 

Criminal justice Planning Institute 
5601 South Flo**r Street 
Los Angeles, California 90007 
(215) 746-6762 

Professor Rebecca Wurrbiirger, Director 

UtJAvSdtool of Public Health 
DataBank of Program Evaluations 
10835 Cocitc Avenue 
bos Angeles, California 90024 
(215) 825-1240 

Dr. Daniel ML Wiliier, Principal Investigator 

Delinquency Control institute 

University of Southern California 
Lbs Angeles, California 90007 
(215) 741-2497 
Stevctf Duncan, Director 

Earl Warren tepl Institute 
University of Caiiiornu (Berkeley ) 
Berkeley, California 94720 
(415)642-5880 

Prof Lawrence A. Sullivan, Director 

National Council oti Crime and Delinquency 
Fescarch Center 

760 Market Street 

San Francisco. California 94102 

(415)956-5651 

jamcs Galvm, Vice President of Information and 
Publications 

Colorado 

Res ear ch Program on Problem Behavior 

Uiriversfey of Colorado (Boulder) 
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institute of Behavioral Science 
Boulder, Colorado 80509 
(505)492-6921 
Dr. Richard Jcssor, Director 
District Of Columbia 

American Institute for Research in Behavioral 

Sciences 

1055 Thomas jeffersttti Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC: 20007 

(202) 542-5000 

Dr. Piul A. Schwarz, President 

Center for Study of Youth Development 

Catholic University of America 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D C. 20064 
(202) 655-5999 

Dr James P. O'Connor; Director 

Educational Resources Information Center 

National Institute of Education 
information Resources Division 
Washington, D.C. 20208 
(202) 254-5500 
Charles W. Hoover, Head 

Institute for Justice Res^trch 

American University 

School of Justice 

Massachusetts ami Nebraska Avenues, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20016 

(202) 686-2280 

Prof. Richard A. Myren, Dean 

Institute for Urban Affairs and Research 
Howard University 
2900 ton Ness Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
(202) 686-6770 

Dr Lawrence E. Gary, Director 

National Institute for Citizen Education in the 
Law 

«)5 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C, 20001 
(202) 624-8217 

Nancy Switkcs, Clearinghouse Coordinator 
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Florida 

Center for Governmental Responsibility (CGR) 

University of Florida 
Holland taw Center 
Gainesville, Florida 326tt 
(904) 39?-22J7 
Martin H. Belsfcy; director 

Center for Policy and Law In Education 

University of Miami 
P.O. Box 8065 
Coral Gables, Florida 33121 
(305) 284-3166 

Dt Robert J. Simpson, Director 

Multidiscip Unary Center for Urban and 
Minority P«>bleiiil _ 

Institute for Social Research 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee. Florida 32306 

(904)644-2834 

Dr. Charles E. Billings, Director 
Georgia 

Institute of Gbveramcist 

Uitfversity of Gebt^a 
Athens, Georgia 30602 
(404) 542-2736 
Dr. Dcfiner D. Dunn, Director 

Hawaii 

Youth Development and Research Center 

University cf Hawaii 
2500 Campus Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
(WW 948-7517 
jack t Nogoshi, Director 

StUnoic 

Center for Research in taw acid Justice 
University of Illinois 
P.O. Box 4 $48 
Chicago. Illinois 60680 
(312) 99«632 
Joseph t. Peterson, Director 



Center to? Studies In Criminal Justice 

University of Chicago law School 

iiil East 60th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 66637 

(312)753-2458 

FranWjn Zimrtng, Director 

Center for Ike Study of Crime, Eteiinquency 
and Corrections 

Southern Illinois University 
Catbondale, lllinok 62901 
<6J8) 453-5701 
Lawrence Bennett, Director 

Cotter for Urban Affair* 
Northwestern University 
2040 SJserldan Road 
Evanston, IBtoofls 60201 
(312)492-3395 
Margaret T Cordon, Director 

Community A Family Study Center 

Urtfversliy of CWcago 

1 1 26 feast 59th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 

(312)645-0800 

Dt Domld j. aogue, Director 

Community Research Center 

University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
(217) 333^443 
James W. Brown, Director 

Institute of Government and Public AfEalrs 

University of H&nois 
1201 West Nevada Street 
Urbana, niimols 61801 
(217) 335-3340 : 
Professor Samuel K. Gove, Direaer 
Iowa 

Iowa Urban Cotnmeurity Research Ccf^ser 
Urtfversfcy of iowa 
UTMacbrideH^l 
Iowa C s '.£ Iowa 62242 
(319)36Mil9 
Dc Lyfe W. Shannon, Dirccsor 
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Kan*?* 

Institute for Res^atfcfe M Leaning Disabilities 
University of Kansas 
$i 5 Ciamjtfi-Olxary Haii 
Lawrence, Kansas 3604 5 
(913) 864 47*0 
Dottald D. Dcshler, Director 

National Or ganl^aid^m oil Legal Problem* at 
Education 
Southwest Fiaza Building 

3S»i W 29tfc 
Suite 223 

Topeka L Kansas 66614 
#i 5)273-5550 
Maryland 

National Clearinghouse oi* Drug Abuse 
Informatics 
PO. Box 416 

Ker&tagton, Maryland 20795 
(301)443^*00 

National Criminal justice Reference Service 
(NCJRS) 

VS. Kptmm of Justice 

Box 6000 

RdckurUlc, Maryland 20850 
(§00)63»-8756 

M assachusetts 

Bnstitnte for Responsive Education 
605 Conimoitw^h Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts @22 1 5 
(617) 353-3309 

Ross Zarrttytovc Vice PrcsfcSem 

Criminal Justice tas&ate 
6001 Cass Avenue 
Octroi Michigan 48202 
(315)871-2550 

James SL Garbet; ixeciniw Director 
New jcregy 

National Conncil on Crime and DcUnqpoency 

€<g££i&e3&?d Fiaza 
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411 Hackensack ftvefJuc 

Hackenaack, New Jersey 07601 
(201)642-5050 

Et^^'^feWtel. Diiectot 

CrtM&£i Jimkc Program 
University of New Mexico 
flandelier Vfest 

A&uqucrquc, New Mexico 87151 

(505) 277-3422 

William Partridge, Director 

Sew York 

Criminal Justice Center 
444 VWrst 66th Street 
New York, New York 10019 
Michael Farmer, Executive Director 

Horace Mann— Lincoln institute 

Columbia University 

303 Main Hall 

inroad way and I20tto Streets 

New York, New Y&U 10027 

(212)678-4076 

Dr. Gary Bridget; Director 

Institute for Epidemiologic Studies In Violence 

47 Winston Woods 
Biockfort. New York 14420 
(716) 395-2642 
David F. Duncan, Director 

School Practices Information File 

Education Service Group 
BRS 

1200 Route 7 
Latter New York 12110 
(518)763-1161 
Deborah Pictro, Manager 

Urban Research Center 
Hutncr College 
790 Madison Avenue 
New York. New York 10021 
(212) 570-5594 
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North Carolina 

Center for Early Adolescence 
Information Services Division 
Carr Mill Mall, Suite 225 
Carrboro, North Carolina 27510 
David Sheaves, Information Services Coordinator 

Institute of Government 

University of North Carolina 
PJQ . Box 990 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 

(919) 966-5381 

John t. Sanders, Director 

North Dakota 

Bureau of Governmental Affairs 

University of North Dakota 

Box 7167 University Station 
v Grand Forks, North Dakota 68202 

(701)777-3041 

Lloyd B. Omdahl, Director 

Program for Study of CHine and Delinquency 
Ohio State University 
1775 College Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 422-7468 
Dr. C. Ronald Huff, Director 

Resource Organizations and Meetings for 
Educators 

Resource and Referral Service 
The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education 
i960 Kc my Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(800)848-4815 
Jay Smink, Project Director 
Oregon 

Urban Studies Center 
Portland State University 
P.O. Boat 751 
Portland, Oregon 97207 
(503) 2294042 

Dt Kenneth J Duckcr, Director 



Pennsylvania 

Administration of Justice, Research Office 
University of Pittsburgh 
517 Law Building 
Pittsburgh, ^ Pennsylvania 15260 
(412) 624*6104 
Beaufort Longest, Director 

Center for Studies in Criminology and 
Criminal law 

University of .Pittsburgh 
3718 lx>cust Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
(215) 243-7411 

Dr. Marvin E. Wolfgang, Professor 

National Council of Juvenile ft Family Court 
Jndgei 

National Center for juvenile Justice Computerize 

Information Services 

5900 Forbes Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 

(412) 227-6950 

Hunter Hunt, Center Director 

South Carolina 

American Friends Service Committees 
Southeastern Pubac Education Program 
Community Relations Division 
401 Columbia Building 
Columbia. South Carolina 29201 
(803) 256-6711 

Texas 

National Alliance of Safe Schools 
501 N. interregional 
Austin* Ibis 78702 
(512) 396*8686 
Dr Robert J. Rubcl, Du^ctor 

Southwest Center for Urban Research 

1200 Southmorc 

Houston, Texas 77004 

(713)526-8801 

Dr. Ralph Conant, President 
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Virginia 

American Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 528-0700 

Center for Study of Public Choice 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 24601 
(703) 961-5501 

Dr. James M. Buchanan, General Director 

National [Center for State Courts 
300 Newport Avenue 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
(804) 253-2000 

Research to Progress 

National technical information Service 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, Virginia 22161 
(705) 487-4808 

David Grooms, Protect Manager 
Washington 

National Center for the Assessment of 
Delinquent Behavior and Its Prevention 

Center for Uw and Justice JD-45 

University of Washington 

Seattle, Washington 98195 

(206) 543-1485 

Dr. Joseph G. Weis, Director 



Wisconsin 

Center for Criminal Justice 4 Social Policy 
Marquette University 
526 North 14th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233 
(414) 224-6770 

Dn Richard D. Rnudten, Director 

Criminal Justice Reference and Information 
Center 

University of Wisconsin 

tl40 Law Library 

Madison, Wisconsin 63706 

(608) 262-1499 

Sue Center; Librarian 

Department of Governmental Affairs 

University of Wisconsin 
610 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(608) 262 3150 
RichanI L. Stauber, Chairman 
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SECTION EIGHT 



Development 
Resources 



The publications listed in thf5 section are published 
and available through the organization, unless 
otherwise noted. 

Council for Financial Aid to Education 
680 Fifth Avenue _ 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) 541-4050 
Publishes^ 

The CAFE Casebook: A Cmss-Sectton of 
Corporate Aid-to-Educdllon Prograins 




The Foundation Center 

888 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10106 
(212) 975-1120 
- or* 
Suite 939 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20036 
(202) 331-1400 
Publishes.- 

The Foundation Directory 

The Grantsmanshlp Center 
1031 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angela, California 90015 
Publishes: 

The Grantsmansbip CefflerNews, a magazine 
published six times a year 

Public Management Institute 
358 Brannan Street 
San Francisco, California 94107 
(415) 896-1900 
Publishes: 

How to Get Corporate Grants 
The New Grants Planner 
The Quick Proposal Workbook 



This school hoard's financial worries are overt 
We're out ofmoneyt" 
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Development Resources 



Successful Fund Raising Techniques 
Successful Seminars, Coherences, and 

Workshops 
E va lua tio n Handbook 
Seeds Assessment Handbook 

Public Service Materials Center 
1 1 1 North Central Avenue 
Hartsdale, New York 10530 
(941)949-2242 

Publishes: 

America 5 Most Successful Fund Raising Letters 
The Complete Fund Raising Catalogue 
Ho w to Raise Funds from Foundations 
How to Write Successful foundation 
Presentations 

The Tift Corporation 

5125 MacArthur Boulevard, N.W. 
Washington, D C, 20016 
(800)424-3761 
Publishes: 

the tuft Corporate Directory 

The Proposals Writer* Swipe File: 15 Winning 

Fund Raising Proposals 
Pvopte inPhitantbropy: A Guide to 

Pbttantbrvpic Leaders av ' funding 

Connections 
The Tap Foundation Reporter 



Developing Skills in Proposal Writing 
By Mary Hall 

Continuing Education Publications 
l633_SbuUiwcst Park 
P.O. Box 1491 
Portland, Oregon 97202 

The Local Education Foundation: 

A New Way to Raise Money for Schools 

National Association of Secondary School 

Principals 

1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 860-0200 

Magazines 



Foundation News; A Magazine of Philanthropy 
(Bimonthly) 

Council on Foundations, Inc. 
1828 fc Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20036 
(202) 466-6512 

Fond Raising Management 

Hoke Communications, Inc. 

224 Swcnth Street 

Garden City, Long Island 
New Ybrk, New Yfcrk 1 1530 
(516) 746-6700 



Books 



Contact List tor Education Funding Sources 

New York City Board of Education 
Special State and Federal Programs Unit 
347 Baltic Street 
Brooklyn, New York 12201 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PREPARATORY HIGH SCHOOL 

LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Preparation for Excellence 



Grades 9-12 



Standards for Students 

Foreword 

Cr^Tgc Washington Pj^araor> Ji§h School 
students uphold standards of behavior whieh 
recognise the rights and well-being of others, and 
which contribute to the good conduct and 
reputation of the school and its students. The 
following school standards represent ilu cam it 
official regulations for all Washington High stents. 

Conduct 

Student ID. cards must be oriied at all t[mes and 
must be shown upon request by school personnel. 

Smoking is not permitted at any time by 
students on school premises, this includes the 
sidewalk area surrounding the school as well as the 
from steps and auditorium steps. 

Radios and tap^ecks arc not to be brought to 
school. Tfeachers are authorized to confiscate any 
radio carried by a student and turn it in to the 
appropriate Dean's Office. 

Loitering on campus of in front of the school at 
any time is not permitted. This includes the halls, 
rcstroorm, front iawn and auditorium steps. Those 
students with Pfcriod 1 Home-study are not to arrive 
on campus until time to attend Period 2. Students 
who have no Period 6 class are to leave campus. 
Students may hot be but of class without a pass. 

Lunch permits and homcstudy passes must be 
shown in order to leave campus. Only the front 
door is to be used to leave school during the day. 

Gambling on school grounds is strictly 
prohibited. 

Young children are not permitted on campus. 
Tbachcrs arc not to allow young children to enter a 
classroom. Students who bring young children to 
school will be sent home, there are no exceptions. 
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Use, sale or possession of illegal drugs or 
alcohol on school premises is strictly prohibited. 

Fighting is hot permitted at any time on or near 
schooi_grotthds 1 Assault or battery on students or 
teachers is strictly prohibited, and violators will be 
prosecuted. 

Use of profanity, abusive language and racially 
derogatory remarks toward students, school 
personnel of other pcfsbns bh campus is strictly 
prohibited. 

Defiance of the authority of school personnel 
either by behavior, verbal abuse or gestures is hot 
permitted. 

Students arc not to <testro£, deface or in any 
way damage school property. This includes putting 
graffiti bh school property. 

No rood is to be brought into buildings or 
classrooms at any time. 

Student cars and motorcycles arc not permitted 
on campus at any time. 

Use, possession or sale of fireworks or other 
explosives on campus is strictly prohibited. 

Throwing objects of any kind on campus is 
strictly prohibited. 

Dress 

Hair nets, curlers and loose slippers arc not to be 
worn to school. 

Hats may be worn, but arc to be removed at all 
times by men when entering /clwsrooms^ offices, 
cafeteria, auditorium and other public gatherings. 
Hats and visors mmt be removed upon request by 
classrwm teachers in individual classrooms. 

Young men are not allowed to wear earrings to 
school. 
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Wearing of any gang symbols, such as 
handkerchiefs, suspenders, earrings or dttio- attire* 
is strictly prohibited. 

Jkudcixs are hot to wcuJJbtbing doigruting 
i umbership in non-school organizations or private 
dubs. Official school sweaters and jackets arc 
permitted. 

Attendance 

Regular « nd punctual attendance is a requirement 
for successful school participation. 

Excessive absence andfor tardiness to school is 
hot acceptable and only ••c3ccuscd* , absences due to 
pupil's own injury or illness, doctor's appointments 
or doth in family will be eligible for make-up work 
upon return: 

Excessive unexcused absences for truancy, 
oversleeping, missing the bus, suspension, family 
trips, shopping and other sudi reasons will not be 
tolerated and may be reason for academic failure 
and removal from the program. 

Three unexcused absences within a marking 
period from any class will necessitate a mandatory 
parent conference prior to the student's return to 
class. 

Homework 

Homework is given every day and students are 
expected and required to complete all 
assignments. 

Grades are dependent upon successful 
completion of assigned work and failure to do 



homework may result in removal from the program 
due to poor grades. 

Continued lack of cooperSdn ^orJSore to 
meet the above mentioned standards nay result in 
transfer of the student to another school. 

Parent Expectations 

The role of the parent in the \JRashington _ 
Preparatory Hi^i School is very essential. The 
following guidelines are expected of all parents 
whose children are in attendance. 

Parents are expected to participate in 
orientation prior to the enrollment of any student 
new to Washington Preparatory High School. 

Parents are expected to panipate in workshops, 
conferences, meetings, and cooperate with the 
school in supporting specific activities. 

Parents are expected to be responsible for the 
regular and punctual attendance of their c^'dren 
and to provide written excuses for all excused 
absence due to student's illness, death in family or 
doctor's appointment. 

Parents are expected to come to school for 
parent conferences in the event of a student 
suspension. This will be required prior to the 
student being readmitted to classes. 

Parents are expected to see that their children 
complete all homework assignments. 

Parents arc expected to be responsible for the 
behavior of their children and to assure that their 
children be responsive to school rules and basic 
human rights. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON PREPARATORY HIGH SCHOOL 

Parent/Student Contract 

1 apply for admission as a student to George Washington Preparatory High School. I have read the rules, 
policies and regulations of the school of have had them explained to me. I agree to abide by them 



Signed 



Date . 



(Student) 

My child , _ — — and I have read and discussed the rules, 

regulations, educational policy, student conduct a.id dress codes, discipline policy, attendance policy and the 
homework policy of Vfts&lngton Preparatory High School. 

I agree to encourage my child to follow these rules and policies arid undertake to become personally involved 
in my child's education. 

— Date 



(Student) 

Address Zip Code Phone Number 



Los Angeles Unified! School District 

GEORGE WASHINGTON PREFARAlGRt HIGH SCHOOL P.O. Box 3307 Los Angeles, California 900$ i 
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Pursuing School 
Safety in the 80's: 



An Opinion from the 
Attorney General's Office 



By George Nicholson 

••Crime and violence threaten the viability of our 
public school*." said United States Attorney General 
William French Smith, Speaking this June in 
Quantico.. Virginia, Smith called for a crackdown 
on crime in the schools, saying that more than 
250.000 students and 5^000 teachers ^are physkaHy 
assaulted in "a typical month." Recent California 
newspaper headlines confirming Smith's concern 
read like a casualty list from a war zone: 

First grade teacher ^was in shock after 
finding out this morning vandals broke into 
bcr classroom and destroyed papers, books, 
plans, and files gathered during bcr 14 years 
teaching. 

(Antiocb Daily Ledger, March 5, 1981.) 

It's neighbors vs kids, as fearful family 
flghts back against teens in Pctaluma- 
(Sanla Rosa Press Democrat, March 19, 1981.) 

Vandals give Livermorc a community-wide 
crisis. 

(Oakland TYibune, January 20. 1980.) 

Fire destroys high school; arson blamed. 
(San Francisco Chronicle, June 8, 1980.) 

Student, 16, slain on school campus. 
(Los Angeles Times, February 11, 1981.) 
Arid the list could go on and on. Acts of 
violence and vandalism arc occurring with more 
frequency and greater Intensity in schools almost 
everywhere— to such a degree that the effectiveness 
of some schools as places of learning has been 

largely destroyed. 

School officials are voicing great concern about 
weapons, drugs, loiterers, arid rampant absenteeism, 
all how found in the schools of any city, suburb, or 



feprintcd from Thrust 
October 1981 



town, regardless of geographic location of per 
capita income. The consequent fear, disgust, and 
frustration often cause teachers, parents, and 
students to feel like helpless victims of hopeless 
circumstances. 

Yet, many factors influence the volume of crime in 
schools, and some df than can be controlled; 

• Principals must control campuses and 
teachers must control classrobms-^the mair 
firmly and decisively a school is run, the 
lower the incidence of crime and violence ; 

• Faculty and administration must work 
together—good coordination helps reduce 
critm: md violence, 

• Nonstudcnts without proper reason to be 
present must be kept off campus— interlopers 
often cause problems and increase the risk of 
property damage, personal injury, and drug 
traffic. 

• Class sizes and the range of different students 
taught by teacliers must be limited- -teachers 
have better control over smaller classes and 
more continuous contact with the same 
students helps reduce crime and violence. 

• Schools must be toiled with crime 
prevention in mind—correct landscaping, 
fencing, lighting, security systems, and 
limited access to key target areas of schools 
can significantly reduce crime and violence. 



Acts of violence and vandalism nre destroying 
the ejfecttvenrs* of some $cboolsat places <tf 
learning. Mui many factors ti&menee We_ 
volume <tf crime in schools—and some esf 
mem cam he controlled. 
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• Inscrvice tninmg on security and safety 
prcMrctiims must he provided lo aif school 
fH^^nnd— viaimization of both su " f ~ and 
students will then diminish. 

Preventive rather than reactive approaches to 
school security, then, are imperative,, Give the above 
innovations the highest priority. Also, school 
administrators must recognize and admit that they 
have problems, must stop being defensive, and must 
overcome the fear that such admissions will 
negatively affect their images as educators. It is not 
a sign of weakness to anticipate problems or to seek 
outside advice and assistance: Much strength and^ 
support is available. Not every school suffers from 
serious v iolence and vandalism, but no school can 
adopt the naive, it-4^U-happen-berc attitude. 

Effective resistance to crime and violence 
cannot be achiev ed oh a harrow, piecemeal basis, 
but instead involves z varied, ebmpiebehsivc effort 
geared to a particular school's specific ^problems. 
The school community — students, teacher* and 
school administrators, parents, neighbors, law 
enforcers, and civic groups— must make a lasting 
commitment if campus safety is to ever be restored. 



School administrators must admit that they 
have problems, mutt stop helng 5^/ pn3 ^ 
and must overcome the fear that such 
admission* wilt negatively qffect their Images 
as educators. 



California Department of 
Justice's role in battle for 
safe schools 

In May 1980, Attorney General George DcukmcjUn 
threw the prestige and authority of the California 
Department cf Justice into the battle by filing a 
precedent-setting bwsuit to restore stfety in the 
schools. Government officials throu^hoat bos 
Angeles were named as defendants in the lawsuit, 
which sought to promote a sustained atftf 
cooperative multi-agency effort to rature sarfety In 
public schools. By sfsxifically dealing w*Eii the 
problems of school violence in the Los A*$cies 
USD, Deukmcjiah intended the lawsuit to ihvteby 
esublish general legal principles that would ippiy to 

all of California's pubHc^chools: 

The lawsuit's primary thrust was to promote 
more vigorous cooperation among relevant 
government agencies, civic organizations, and 
citizens in identifying effective ways to reduce 



Effective resistan ce lo crisxe axd violence 
demands a varied, wwipreSett** effort 
glared to the individual school's specific 
problems. Hum lake a commitment from the 
entire community to restore safety on 
campus. 



crime and violence in public schools. There were 
some adverse trial court rulings, but Deukmejian is 
actively pursuing the lawsuit in the appellate courts. 

On a different front, in September 1980 the 
attorney general ^opened the School SafSy Center 
(SSC) in Sacramento to provide technical assistance, 
support, and coordination in the fight to reduce 
school crime throughout California and to promote 
cooperation between the Department of Justice and 
state and local educational institutions. 

One ara of activity of SSC centers arbuhel a 
unique pant wedding county and state agencies to 
restoring campus security. Thfis grant from the taw 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), is 
title " Juveniles, Justice and Crime Prevention: A 
New R^pecUvc"^nd is now in its second quarter 
of operation. Under it, SSC is working with Ann 
Panizzon's Center Tor Law-Related Education (Santa 
Barbara) to develop a Uw-rrlatcd/crimc prevention 
curriculum for fourth to sixth grades. (Sec 
Panizzon's ankle btcr in this jssue j Matcrbis 
developed so far include an an^vandaUsm package, 
the School Security Handbook and School and 
Community Alternatives to Vandalism; Child Abuse: 
The Educator's Responsibilities; THiancy: Everyone's 
Problem; Violence Reduction Handbook; and The 
bsw and You (a crime prevention curriculum with 
five accompanying booklets— You and Your School, 
You and Your Property; You and Yourself, You and 
Ybur Family, and Y5u and Others): This project is 
fitted through California's Office of Criminal 
Justice Planning (OCJP). When OCJP approves these 
materials, they will be printed and distributed 
immediately, This curriculum package is being 
tested in two schools this fall. 

On its own^thc SSC staff Is^produeihg Campus 
Strife. The Educator's Crime^Prcvcntion Quarterly to 
promote program and idea exchange in reducing 
school crime; Law In the School, a guide for Call- 
fornia teachers, parents, and students (third edition; 
plans are underway for a fourth edition in 1982, 
with accompanying video and audio tapes); The 
Crime Prevention Coloring Book; and the fourth 
edition of Schools, Violence & Youth (which will be 
available during California's "School Safety Week" 
in September): 
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Basically, the School Safety tttttpQ is 
developing legislation, information, and 
programs to combat crime Ik the schools. SSC 
director Sicholson thinks that school safety 
can he restored because the emphasis is on 
action— not rhetoric 



The staff is abb creating a count clearinghouse 
fw information on oemplary programs that school 
administrators throughout the state can use. SSC is 
working with other government agencies and many 
statewide and national gj^ps-4ncludaig ACSA— to 
develop programs and legislation to reduce crime. 
Among the many programs SSC has prepared axe an 
audio-visual School Safety Education Program for 
taw enforcen^ and sd^lj>ers6nnei, and an 
inscrvicc training program for public school staffs to 
promote crime reduction. SSC has also made numer- 
ous presentations to school, law enforcemera^and 
community groups to explain the extent of school 
safety problems arid ridentify possible solutions, ami 
cosponsored workshops oh school crime and delin- 
quency prevention. 
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No simple solutions— but 

some good first steps 

There ate no simple solutions to crime and violence 
in our schools, bat the ^S^^^S^obl Boards 
Association's Ad Hoc Committee on Discipline has 
developed a few sound, basic recommendations: 

• fttaMt^ a cask force composed of parents, 
teachers* students, administrators, and school 
boa*- J members ^tb survey s<Soo> safety 
problems and initiate a specific paction plan to 
be implemented within * specific time: 

• Involve students, teachers, parents, and 
admirisuators in developing and enforcing 
written disciplinary policies and procedures. 

• Formally and visibly distribute those written 
disciplinary policies and procedures. 

• Provide inscrvicc training Oil discipline. 

• Actively enforce the rules, Mid \1gorbusly 
and consistently prosec * ail illegal acts. 

• Establish alternative educational programs in 
schools. 

In addition, SSC recommends creating a 
comprehensive ihtf dm-reporiirig system and an 
attendance-taking procedure that accurately deals 
with truancy and provides for immediate contact 

and follow-up with parents. 

Every successful step forward in school crime 
prevention permits aJJocating more of our limited 
state and federal tax dollars to truly academic 
pursuits, rather than allocating precious funds to 
treating wounded children, teachers, and support 
personnel, or restoring damaged or destroyed 
school property or buildings. And, apart from 
tangible costs, who an put a price ohjhe fear that 
our children, teachers, and support personnel face 
almost daily in many of our schools? 

This author is optimistic and believes that 
school safety can be restored eventually—largely 
because meetings, reports, and studies now seem to 
stress action rather than rhetoric! The public is 
demanding, correctly, accountability and results 
now must mate the '80s remembered as the 
decade in which tranquility was Restored to public 
school campuses, the era when rampant flames of 
crime and violence were replaced by the soothing 
fllickers of rekindled lamps of learning. 

Fdr more information on school crime 

prevention, write the School Safety Center, Office of 
the Attorney General, 555 Capitol Mall, Suite 655. 
Sacramento, CA 95814. 




Community Safe 
Schools Resolution 



WHEREAS, it is the duty of all citizens and 

institutions to help improve the safety 

and discipline of oar schools; 

WHEREAS, crime and poor discipline disrupt the 

learning environment and retard the achievement of 

oar students; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the 
undersigned community leaders and institutions, 
that each school operated by this community 
establish a Code of Conduct which contains roles 
sufficient for the maintenance of safety and a 
learning environment; 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that it is mandatory 
that all faculty and staff enforce the Codes of 
Conduct so established, without regard for personal 
preference. The Codes of Conduct reflect the policy 
of the School Bowl in discharging its responsibility 
to assure quality education. Therefore, the uniform 
and strict application of these codes is considered 
to be a mini/mum and absolute standard of 
performance for all employees of the school system, 
which otttier institutions and members of the 
community will support and respect, and 
BE It FURTHER RESOLVED, that parents and 
students shall receive a copy of the Code of 
Conduct and shall acknowledge and agree to abide 
by the Code at the beginning of each school year 



Mayor 



Chairman, County or City Commission 



Superintendent of Schools 



Chairman, School Board 



Chief of Police 



Chief Judge 



Parent Teacher Association 



Principals and Tkachcrs 
Organization(s) 
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A Contract for Life 



Each year, drunk driving accidents claim thousands 
of lives. Many of the guilty, as well as innocent 
victims, air teenagers. In fact, highway accidents 
arc the leading cause of death among teenagers. 
Safer on, better roads, new laws can help, but 
people arc bur best weapon in the fight to reduce 
highway deaths. People cause accidents; people 
who care can prevent accidents. Remembering our 
responsibilities to each i other when wc get behind 
the wheel can help save many lives, the American 
family is a powerful social forte. This "Contract for 
Life" offers families a way to make their own 
personal commitment to help reduce highway 
accidents. 

History 

Tlie Contract for Life was developed by Mr Robert 
Anastas, Founder and Executive Director of SADD, 
Students Against Driving Drunk. Since 1981, tens of 
thousands of families have signed a contract similar 
to this model, making their own personal 
commitment to be responsible drivers and to help 
family members ivoid potehUaUy dangerous 
situations, in communities where the Contract has 
been widely used jSere tatt been a nc*ieeablc_ 
reduction in highway accidents and an important 
number of lives saved. 

SADD: "If We Can Dream, 
It Cail Be Done" 

SADD was organized by Mr Robert Anastas, an 

alcohol counselor and educator for over 22 years in 
Massachusetts, together with a number of interested 
hip school students. The students and Mr. Anastas 
quickly began appearing on local and national news 
programs to discuss the drunk driving problem and 
they developed public service messages and other 
educational efforts to alert their ftlidw teenagers 



and others. The response from all sectors of society 
was enthusiastic and SABS chapters began_ 
appearing everywhere. Beginning in September of 
1982, Mr. Anastas devoted mil time to the SADD 
program and has traveled around the country 
speaking to over 250,000 students from 
approximately 6,000 different schools in over 22 
states and Canada. Many schools in other states have 
started their own SADD chapters as a result. 

the goals of each SADD chapter are to: 

• Help eliminate drunk driving and save lives; 

• Max high school students to the dangers of 
drinking and driving; 

• Conduct community alcohol awareness 
programs; 

• Organize peer counseling programs to help 
students who may have concerns about 
alcohol. 

If you* like to start a SAD^chapterj>r get^ 

more information on the program^ a curriculum 

guide is available for 12 postage and handling from; 
SADD, 110 Pleasant Street, Corbin Mas, Marlboro, 
Massachusetts 01752. 

How to Make This a 
Living Contract 

lb make the Contract tot life work in your family, 
parents and teenagers should sit down together, 
perhaps after dinner, and talk openly about drinking 
and driving. Family members should feel free to 
express their feelings, concerns arid beliefs. No 
promises should be made or asked for that cannot 
be kept. Ev^bne^shbuld rwdjhe entire contract 
and make sure they each understand what it says 
and means. 

After parents and teenagers have signed, this 
Contract becomes an important family document—a 
pledge of mutual support and understanding. The 
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top copy can be framed and hung where it will 
serve as a constant reminder to all of you. the 
second copy should be kept with other important 
papers, the third ebpy is also very important Ufe'd 
like yoajo sod it to usso that we f llkttow Sow 
many families this program has helped. No postage 
b required and we'll send you a free pamphlet with 
more information about drinking and driving to say 
"thank you." Your name will be kept confidential 
and we won't contact you further: The* Is a box 
you can check to get extra contracts. Don't forget 
to fill in your return address. Good luck! 



Hie Contact for Life 6 a cooperative public 
service program of SADD, the National Football 
League atari the Di stilled Spirits Couocil of t£e 
United States. If you'd like more information on 
liquor industry programs to help reduce alcohol 
abuse, please write to: 

DISCUS 

425 13& St, N.m, #1300 
Washington, D.C 20004. 



CONTRACT 





A Contract for Life 
Between Parent and Teenager 

The SADD DrinWtig-Driver Contract 



Teenager I agree to eal! you for advice and/or trans^rtatlon at any hour, 
from anyj>jace, if! am ever in a situation where I have had too 
much to drink or a friend or date who is driving me has had too 
much to drink. 




Signature 

Parent I agree to come and get you at any hour, any place, no questions 

asked and no argument at that time, or i win pay for a taxi 

to bring you home safely. I expect we would discuss this issue 
at a later time. 

I agree to seek safe* sober transportation home [if j am ever jn 
a situation where I have had too much to drink or a friend who 
is driving me has had too much to drink. 



Signature 




Data 
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